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DEBENHAM'S   VOW. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IN     THE     LIBRARY. 


When  the  gentlemen  went  upstairs,  the  rooms 
were  already  filling  fast.  Mr.  Hardwicke  went  to 
his  sister  and  told  her  of  the  revelation  that  had 
been  made  in  the  dining-room. 

(  A  lord  !'  said  Miss  Hardwicke,  incredulously. 

6  Yes,  a  lord — positively  a  lord  !  His  title,  Sir 
Philip  tells  me,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  peerage ; 
and  he  holds  some  great  hereditary  foreign  rank  as 
well ;  I  don't  exactly  know  what.  And  to  think 
that  he  has  been  acting  all  this  time  as  my  super- 
cargo and  foreign  agent.  ...  It  sounds  like  a 
chapter  out  of  a  novel ! ' 

1  Why  has  he  concealed  it  so  long  ? '  asked  Miss 
Hardwicke. 
vol.  in.  b 
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6 Because  he  was  poor.  The  last  lord  ran 
through  everything,  and  this  young  man  has  had 
to  work  for  his  bread.' 

c  "Well,  he  is  not  poor  now/  said  Miss  Hard- 
wicke.  e  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  he  had  made 
sixty  thousand  pounds  ? ' 

6  Yes ;  but  that's  no  great  capital  for  a  man  of 
his  rank.  Fancy  his  having  been  our  organist  at 
St  Hildegarde's!' 

Miss  Hardwicke  looked  across  the  room  at 
De  Benham  with  some  appearance  of  interest. 

6  It  is  a  strange  story,'  she  said.  '  It  will  be  all 
over  London  to-morrow.' 

( No  doubt ;  but  he  would  not  have  told  it,  if 
circumstances  had  not  forced  him  to  speak.  If  he 
means  to  stick  to  business,  it  will  be  very  awkward 
for  him.  It  is  awkward  for  me.  He  is  in  my 
employment  at  this  moment.  Our  relations  are 
most  anomalous — most  anomalous.  There's  Choake 
— I  wonder  if  he  has  heard  anything  about  it ! ' 

And  away  hurried  Mr.  Hardwicke  to  retail  the 
news  to  the  rector  of  St.  Hildegarde's,  who  re- 
tailed it  presently  to  a  dozen  others,  who  went  on 
retailing  it  all  the  evening.  Before  midnight  there 
were  three  hundred  people  assembled  ;  and  not  one 
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of  those  three  hundred  had  been  five  minutes  in 
the  rooms  without  hearing  and  marvelling  over 
this  romance  of  a  penniless  peer,  who  began  life  as 
a  musician,  went  into  trade,  and  made  a  fortune  in 
six  months  by  blockade-running  in  time  of  war. 
As  for  Captain  Frank  Hay,  they  seemed  to  forget 
that  he  had  borne  any  share  in  De  Benham's 
later  adventures.  He  was  hopelessly  eclipsed ; 
and,  luckily,  preferred  to  be  so. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Hardwicke  felt  that  it  was 
imperative  upon  her  to  make  some  allusion  to 
these  events,  when,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
De  Benham  chanced  to  be  near  her. 

6  Lord  De  Benham/  she  said,  ( I  am  anxious  to 
express  my  brother's  regret,  and  my  own,  that  you 
should  have  been  compelled,  in  our  house,  to  speak 
upon  topics  which  you  would  have  preferred  to> 
avoid.' 

De  Benham  bowed. 

(  It  is  a  matter  of  very  slight  importance,'  he 
said.  '  I  have  only  published  to-day  facts  which  it 
was  my  intention  to  publish  hereafter.' 

'  Still,  you  may  have  intended  that  hereafter  to 
be  long  distant/ 

'  I  had  intended  it  to  be  as  soon  as  I  was  in  a 
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position  to — to  carry  out  certain  projects/  replied 
De  Benham ;  e  and  I  had  hoped  that  it  might  be 
during  my  mother's  lifetime.  On  the  whole,  there 
is  nothing  to  regret.' 

e  I  understand  from  our  cousin  Archibald,  that 
you  reside  with  your  mother,'  said  Miss  Hard- 
wicke.  c  Do  you  think  Lady  De  Benham  would 
allow  me  to  have  the  honour  of  sending  her  some 
of  our  hot-house  flowers  ? ' 

De  Benham  bowed  again,  somewhat  coldly. 

6  You  are  much  too  kind,'  he  said. 

At  that  moment,  the  great  violinist  began  to 
play,  and  the  conversation  broke  off  abruptly. 

Among  the  evening  guests,  in  the  meantime, 
came  Archibald  Blyth.  The  first  persons  he  en- 
countered on  entering  the  room  were  Mr.  and  Miss 
Alleyne,  and  the  American  journalist,  Washington 
Flack.  Mr.  Hardwicke,  always  glad  to  leaven  the 
mass  of  his  guests  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
artists  and  literary  men,  had  sought  this  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
painter  of  (  The  Athens  of  Pericles ; '  and  Mr. 
Alleyne,  equally  glad  to  cultivate  his  new  patron, 
had  accepted  the  invitation  for  his  daughter  and 
himself.     When    Archie   came   upon   them,   they 
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were  standing  just  within  the  entrance  to  the  first 
drawing-room,  and  had  apparently  but  that  mo- 
ment arrived.  While  Archie  was  in  the  act  of 
shaking  hands  with  them,  the  Transatlantic  Exter- 
minator,  who  was  just  going  away,  seized  him  by 
the  button-hole. 

( You  close  'Coon  ! '  said  the  man  of  letters. 
f  You  mute  Opossum  !  you  undecipherable  old 
Hieroglyphic !  why  didn't  you  behave  to  me  like  a 
friend,  and  tell  me  all  about  it  ?' 

(  All  about  what?'  said  Archie,  not  altogether 
relishing  the  great  man's  playfulness. 

i  About  this  celebrated  unknown  of  yours — 
this  peerless  peer — this  counting-house  aristocrat 
of  limited  means  and  unlimited  pedigree!  Why, 
I'd  have  given  anything  to  put  the  Exterminator 
a  week  ahead  of  the  other  papers.' 

( I  declare  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  of  what 
you  are  talking  about,'  said  Archie. 

i  I  am  talking  of  your  Lord  De  Benham.' 

Archie  looked  from  Mr.  Washington  Flack  to 
Miss  Alleyne,  and  from  Miss  Alleyne  back  again 
to  Mr.  Washington  Flack. 

c  Lord  De  Benham ! '  he  repeated,  in  blank 
astonishment. 
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c  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  weren't  in  the 
secret  ?  —  that  I3  Washington  F.,  from  across  the 
broad  and  briny  Atlantic,  am  the  first  to  tell  it  to 
you  ?  Now,  by  the  Nine  Gods  !  this  is  deli- 
cious.' 

And  so,  in  a  few  serio-comic  sentences,  the 
American  told  as  much  as  he  knew  of  De  Ben- 
ham's  story,  ending  off  with, — 

6  There,  you  down-trodden  Helot  of  a  bloated 
aristocracy!  there's  the  history  of  the  coroneted 
viper  you've  been  warming  in  your  unconscious 
bosom !     Good  night/ 

Whereupon,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  Mr. 
Washington  Flack  went  his  way,  to  tell  the  same 
story,  with  all  kinds  of  variations,  at  three  more 
evening  parties,  and  a  club-supper  in  Covent 
Garden,  before  going  home  to  bed. 

1  Can  this  be  true  ? '  said  Mr.  Alleyne. 

6  I  don't  know — it  may  be,'  stammered  Archie. 

And  again  he  looked  at  Miss  Alleyne ;  but  she 
turned  her  face  away,  and  was  silent. 

At  that  moment  came  up  two  gentlemen, 
friends  of  her  father;  friends  also  of  Mr.  Hard- 
wicke;  who,  knowing  the  house  and  its  ways, 
carried  Mr.  Alleyne  off  to  see  certain  Stanfields 
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and  Danbys  in  the  downstairs  rooms;  and  then, 
for  some  minutes,  Miss  Alleyne  and  Archie  were 
left  alone. 

'  Mr.  Blyth,'  she  said,  tremulously,  c  is  he 
here?' 

'  Temple? — certainly.  He  has  been  dining 
here — he  and  Captain  Hay ;  and  no  end  of  swells 
invited  to  meet  them.     You  didn't  know  that?' 

'  I — I  did  not  know  it,'  she  faltered. 

Archie  saw  her  colour  come  and  go,  and  his 
heart  filled  with  compassion. 

'  He  is  certain  to  be  in  the  farthest  room,'  he 
said,  dropping  his  voice ;  '  and  he  is  not  likely  to 
get  out  of  it  before  supper.  You  needn't  see  him 
at  all  unless  you  choose;  and  he's  sure  not  to  see 
you  if  you  don't  go  beyond  the  middle  room.  I 
beg  your  pardon.  Perhaps  I  have  no  business  to 
say  this.' 

Miss  Alleyne  looked  at  him  gratefully,  and 
forced  a  smile. 

'  Thank  you,'  she  said ;  e  I  will  stay  here.' 

Then,  after  a  few  moments,  she  added  : — 

( I  should  like  to  see  Miss  Hardwicke.' 

fMy  cousin  Claudia?  Oh,  certainly.  I  will 
introduce  vou.' 
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6 I  don't  wish  to  be  introduced.  I  only  want 
to  see  her — to  look  at  her.  I  hear  she  is  very 
beautiful.' 

(  She  is  very  beautiful,'  replied  Archie  ;  ( there 
is  no  mistake  about  that.' 

And  then  he  hesitated.  Miss  Alleyne  divined 
the  cause  of  his  hesitation. 

e  We  might  go  just  near  enough  to  see  through/ 
she  suggested. 

So  they  made  their  way  across  the  middle 
room,  and  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the  third 
drawing-room,  where  they  stood  back  behind  a 
crowd  of  people.  And  there,  not  far  from  the 
piano,  they  saw  De  Benham  and  Miss  Hardwicke. 
It  chanced  to  be  during  the  moment  of  their  brief 
conversation.  Miss  Hardwicke  was  just  expressing 
her  regret,  and  De  Benham  was  assuring  her  that 
such  regret  was  unnecessary. 

( There  she  is,'  said  Archie ;  ( the  lady  in  violet 
velvet/ 

The  colour  rushed  in  a  crimson  tide  to  Miss 
Alleyne's  face,  and  then  ebbed  suddenly,  leaving 
her  paler  than  before. 

Presently,  Miss  Hardwicke  made  her  offer  of 
the  flowers,  and  made  it  with  a  smile.     They  saw 
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the  smile,  and  they  saw  the  bow  with  which  De 
Benham  replied. 

' By  Jove!'  said  Archie.  '  She  's  not  often  so 
gracious  as  that.' 

Then  the  violinist  began  to  play,  and  De  Ben- 
ham  moved  aside,  to  give  place  to  some  ladies. 
Miss  Alleyne  shrunk  back  trembling. 

'  Let  us  go,  Mr.  Blyth,'  she  said.  ' He  is 
looking  this  way — pray  let  us  go  V 

Archie  gave  her  his  arm  to  the  outer  room,  and 
placed  her  in  a  chair  near  the  door. 

'  O Light  you  not  to  go  home  V  he  asked,  seeing 
her  pale  and  shivering. 

'  Not  yet.     We  have  only  just  come.' 

' But  you  are  ill  ! ' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'No,'  she  said.  'Not  ill,  only  tired  .  .  . 
besides,  papa  has  not   yet   seen  Mr.    Hardwicke 

And  then  her  voice  broke,  and  Archie  could 
see  that  her  eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears.  He 
clenched  his  teeth,  and  ground  his  heel  into  Mr. 
Hardwicke's  velvet-pile  carpet. 

'By  heaven!'  he  growled,  'it  is  too  bad.  It 
makes  one  hate  him.' 
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i  Mr.  Blyth,  I  will  not  let  you  say  that  of  your 
friend/ 

(  Why  should  I  not  say  it,  when  it  is  true  ?  It 
is  the  most  heartless     .     .     . ' 

Miss  Alleyne  laid  her  hand  on  Archie's  sleeve. 

c Hush  ! '  she  said.  i  I  will  not  hear  a  word 
against  him.  I  understand  it  all  now.  Many 
things  are  clear  to  me  to-night  which  were  not 
clear  before.  He  has  other  ends,  other  duties  .  .  . 
it  is  far  better  as  it  is.' 

6  But  a  mere  selfish  .   .  .  .' 

6  Dear  Mr.  Blyth,  if  I  do  not  blame  him,  why 
should  you  ?  Believe  me,  I  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise if  I  could.  And  now,  if  you  please,  we  will 
not  speak  of  this  subject  again.' 

Archie  drew  back,  silenced ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
artist  rejoined  them,  he  repeated  his  suggestion 
that  Miss  Alleyne  should  go  home. 

( But,  my  dear  child,'  said  her  father  impa- 
tiently, cyou  look  quite  well.  You  were  quite 
well  when  we  started.' 

e  And  I  shall  be  quite  well  now,  papa,  if  I  keep 
away  from  those  hot  rooms  beyond,'  replied  Miss 
Alleyne.  '  It  is  Mr.  Blyth  who  insists  that  I  am 
ill.' 
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(  Then,  my  love,  let  Mr.  Blyth  take  you  down 
to  one  of  the  lower  rooms — to  the  library,  for 
instance,  where  it  is  delightfully  cool  and  quiet. 
You  will  be  quite  alone  there,  and  can  take  a  book, 
till  I  am  ready  to  fetch  you  away.' 

To  this  proposal  Miss  Alleyne  replied  that  she 
should  like  it  above  all  things ;  so  Archie,  who  was 
sufficiently  at  home  in  his  cousin's  house,  took  her 
down  to  the  library,  wheeled  an  easy  chair  to  the 
fire,  and  fetched  her  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  from  the 
tea-room. 

6  And  now,  Miss  Alleyne,'  said  he,  '  I  suppose 
I  must  not  stop  here  — so  I  will  go  home.' 

'But  you  have  not  even  been  through  the 
rooms,'  she  said  in  some  surprise. 

{ I  've  had  enough  of  it ;  and  —  and,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  don't  care  to  meet  De  Benham  to- 
night. They  say  he  's  a  lord,  you  know  ;  and  I  'm 
not  used  to  lords.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  know  how  to 
be  quite  civil  enough.     Good  night,  Miss  Alleyne.' 

'  Good  night,  Mr.  Blyth;  but — there  is  one 
thing  you  must  promise  me.' 

<  What  is  that?' 

6  That  you  will  not  quarrel  with  your  friend.' 

Archie  laughed,  and  shook  his  head. 
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( Oh,  no ! '  lie  said ;  e  I  will  not  quarrel  with 
him/ 

6  Nor  be  unkind  to  him — nor  avoid  him.' 

Archie  paused. 

( I  am  sure  I  can  promise  not  to  be  unkind/  he 
said ;  (  but  I  think  it  likely  that  De  Benham  and  I 
will  see  less  of  each  other  for  the  future.  It  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  be  otherwise.  Now  that  his 
secret  is  known,  he  must  assume  his  place  in 
society ;  and  the  difference  in  rank  will  separate  us, 
if  nothing  else  does.  I  own  I  am  feeling  angry 
with  him  at  this  moment ;  but  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  He  is  as  much  lost  to  me  now,  Miss 
Alley ne,  as  he  is  lost  to  you.' 

e  I  hope  not/  said  Miss  Alleyne.  '  With  all 
my  heart,  I  hope  not.' 

Then  Archie  once  more  wished  her  good-night, 
and  they  shook  hands. 

( May  I  call  to-morrow/  he  said,  c  to  ask  if  you 
are  better  ? ' 

6  By  all  means,  if  you  are  in  our  neighbourhood, 
and  have  nothing  better  to  do.  But  I  am  quite  well 
now.' 

Whereupon  Archie  protested  that  he  should  call 
all  the  same,  and  so  took  his  leave. 
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It  had  been  a  foggy  day  and  evening,  and  when 
he  got  out  into  the  hall,  he  found  that  the  fog  had 
turned  to  rain.  The  avenue,  however,  was  full  of 
carriages,  and  the  guests  were  still  arriving;  so 
that  he  had  to  go  some  way  along  the  inner-circle 
road  before  finding  an  empty  Hansom.  Having 
found  it,  he  paused  for  a  moment  with  his  foot  on 
the  step,  and  looked  back  towards  the  lighted 
windows  of  Strathellan  House. 

i  By  Jove !'  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  jumped  in 
and  pulled  down  the  glasses,  (  what  man  in  his 
senses  would  throw  over  such  a  sweet  little  girl  as 
that?  And  she  called  me  "dear  Mr.  Blyth!" 
"Dear  Mr.  Blyth  " — suppose  it  had  been  "  dear 
Archie!"' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A   BUSINESS   INTERVIEW. 

If  Temple  De  Benham's  brain  had  been  less  busy 
and  his  mood  less  restless,  during  this  first  fort- 
night of  his  return  to  England,  it  is  possible  that  he 
would  sooner  have  recovered  his  looks  and  his 
strength.  But  he  would  not,  or  could  not,  dismiss 
from  his  mind  those  projects  and  anxieties  which 
had  now  become  as  the  life  of  his  life — which 
impaired  his  sleep  by  night,  dogged  him  like  his 
shadow  by  day,  and  constantly  impelled  him  to 
overtask  his  physical  powers.  Only  himself  knew 
how  persistently  he  did  overtask  those  powers — 
how,  while  poring  over  accounts,  writing  letters, 
and  going  to  and  fro  about  the  City,  he  was  all 
the  time  engaged,  either  latently  or  actively,  in  a 
mesh  of  speculation  regarding  his  owm  personal 
affairs — how  he  was  always  pursuing  two  distinct 
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trains  of  thought ;  living  earnestly  in  the  present, 
yet  projecting  himself  no  less  earnestly  into  the 
future ;  weighing  probabilities,  balancing  risks, 
forecasting  issues.  These  were  facts  of  mental 
labour  known  only  to  himself. 

But  they  were  facts  that  told  upon  him  heavily 
in  many  ways — that  kept  his  pulse  feeble,  and  his 
hand  tremulous,  and  his  eye  unnaturally  bright — 
that  filled  his  mother's  heart  with  apprehension, 
and  caused  even  Captain  Frank  Hay  to  shake  his 
head  and  look  doubtful  when  any  talk  arose  of  the 
next  expedition  of  the  Stormy  Petrel, 

i  If,  as  you  say,  the  young  man  is  really  a  lord, 
it  ain't  in  reason  that  he'll  go  out  again,  sir,' 
said  Mr.  Timothy  Knott,  discussing  this  point  with 
his  employer  the  morning  of  the  day  after  the 
party. 

'  That  will  be  for  himself  to  decide/  replied 
Mr.  Hardwicke,  thoughtfully,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
a  letter  that  lay  open  on  his  desk. 

(  It 's  my  opinion  that  a  man  is  bound  to  keep 
in  his  own  station/  said  the  head  clerk.  e  A  lord  is 
a  lord ;  a  supercargo  is  a  supercargo/ 

e  He  is  the  best  supercargo  I  ever  had  in  my 
employment,'  said  Mr.  Hardwicke. 
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(  But  it  ain't  becoming  in  him  to  fill  the  situa- 
tion/ urged  Mr.  Timothy  Knott.  '  I  might  as  well 
clap  on  a  star  and  a  blue  ribbon,  and  push  my  way 
into  the  House  of  Lords.' 

Mr.  Hardwicke  shook  his  head  gravely. 

6  Becoming  or  unbecoming/  said  he,  c  there 
are  few  things  I  should  regret  so  much  as  the  loss 
of  his  services.  He  is  to  be  here,  however,  at 
eleven,  and  then,  I  suppose,  the  matter  will  be 
decided.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Knott,  let  there  be 
no  staring  or  whispering  in  the  office  when  he 
comes  through.' 

'  Staring  or  whispering!'  echoed  the  head 
clerk.  'Bless  me,  sir,  how  am  I  to  prevent  it? 
The  young  men  will  stare  and  whisper,  if  they 
choose.' 

'  And  let  him  be  shown  in  without  announcing 
him  by  name.  It  will  be  less  awkward,  under  the 
circumstances.' 

Mr.  Knott  retired,  muttering ;  and  Mr.  Hard- 
wicke, having  glanced  at  his  watch,  went  on  with 
the  examination  of  his  morning  letters.  Of  these 
a  goodly  pile  was  lying  beside  his  desk.  Some  he 
dismissed  with  a  glance,  some  he  read  through 
twice  over,  some  he  flung  into  the  waste -paper 
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basket,  some  he  carefully  selected  and  put  aside 
for  future  reference.  But  that  particular  letter 
which  was  put  before  him  during  his  conversation 
with  the  managing  clerk  he  placed  under  a  paper- 
weighty  apart  from  the  rest. 

At  eleven,  true  to  the  clock  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness should  be,  De  Benham  was  shown  in. 

Mr.  Hardwicke  received  him  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  empressement  and  embarrassment,  and 
placed  a  chair  for  him  near  the  fire.  De  Benham, 
shivering,  stretched  his  hands  towards  the  flame ; 
and  Mr.  Hardwicke  saw  that  he  looked  pale,  and 
that  his  hands  were  thin  and  transparent. 

(  It  is  a  bitter  morning,  my  lord,'  he  said. 

i  Bitter,  indeed,'  replied  De  Benham. 

■  But  we  are  in  December  now,  and  winter 
should  be  wintry.' 

f  Just  so/  said  De  Benham,  dreamily. 

And  there  the  conversation  dropped.  Mr. 
Hardwicke  coughed,  fidgeted,  stirred  the  fire, — 
knew  not  what  to  say  next.  Presently  De  Benham 
looked  up. 

f  There  is  one  point,  Mr.  Hardwicke,'  he  said, 
*  upon  which  we  had  better  understand  each  other 
vol.  in.  c 
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at  once.  After  what  took  place  last  evening  at 
your  house  there  will,  of  course,  be  occasions 
when  I  must  take  my  father's  title  and  do  my 
best  to  sustain  it  worthily.  But  here  I  am — plain 
Temple  De  Benham,  your  supercargo  —  at  your 
disposal,  and  subject  to  your  commands.' 

e  Then  your  lordship  proposes  to  go  on  .  .  .  .' 

e  To  go  on  with  the  career  I  have  chosen  ? 
Undoubtedly.' 

i  And  to  venture  out  again  with  the  Stormy 
Petrel  V 

e  Probably.  But  it  is  upon  that  subject  that  I 
have  come  here  to  consult  you  to-day.' 

6  It  is  the  one  subject  I  am  myself  most  anxious 
to  discuss,'  replied  the  merchant,  taking  from  under 
the  paper-weight  the  letter  he  had  previously  laid 
aside.  e  Do  me  the  favour  to  read  this,  my  lord. 
It  is  from  my  agent  in  Liverpool.  He  tells  me 
that  the  Stormy  Petrel  will  be  ready  to  put  to  sea 
again  in  about  a  week.' 

De  Benham  took  the  letter,  read,  and  returned 
it  without  a  word.  Mr.  Hardwicke  looked  at  him 
anxiously. 

6  It  will,  of  course,  be  an  immense  satisfaction 
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to  me,'  said  he,  f  if  you  decide  to  go.  I  should  no 
longer  have  any  confidence  in  the  speculation  if 
you  were  to  withdraw  from  it/ 

De  Benham,  gnawing  the  ends  of  his  mous- 
tache, as  was  his  wont  when  thinking  earnestly, 
paused  before  replying. 

8  Mr.  Hardwicke,'  he  said  at  length,  e  I  will  be 
plain  with  you.  The  one  thing  necessary  to  me, 
above  all  other  things,  is  money.  Without  it,  I 
can  do  nothing ;  with  it,  I  can  do  much  that  is  to 
me  of  the  highest  importance/ 

6  Naturally — naturally,'  murmured  Mr.  Hard- 
wicke.  (  A  nobleman  must  have  means  to  keep  up 
his  rank  in  society.' 

6  I  am  not  thinking  of  society,'  said  De  Ben- 
ham,  with  a  flash  of  scornful  impatience,  (  nor  yet 
of  my  rank.  I  am  thinking  of  an  honourable  name 
to  be  rescued  from  oblivion — of  a  ruined  home  to 
be  rebuilt — of  old  territorial  rights  to  be  repur- 
chased. For  these  things  I  must  have  money, 
more  than  I  may  ever  hope  to  earn  as  supercargo 
on  board  the  Stormy  Petrel.3 

Mr.  Hardwicke  smiled  a  doubtful  smile. 

f  Your  lordship,  I  think,  has  not  hitherto  had 
much  to  complain  of,'  he  said.     'There  are  not 
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many  occupations  in  which  sixty  thousand  pounds 
may  be  made  in  six  months,  without  employment 
of  capital/ 

1  True ;   but  I  am  now  a  capitalist.' 

Mr.  Hardwicke  looked  grave. 

e  I  had  hoped/  he  said,  (  for  permission  to  offer 
your  lordship  the  benefit  of  my  experience  in  the 
matter  of  investments.  You  could  not  do  better, 
for  instance,  than  repurchase  old  family  property, 
or  worse  than  embark  your  first  gains  in  any  kind 
of  hazardous  speculation.  For  myself,  I  have 
always  regarded  speculation  in  the  light  of  an 
expensive  amusement,  and  speculation  in  earnest 
as  simple  insanity.  When,  for  example,  I  em- 
barked in  our  late  enterprise,  I  was  prepared  to 
lose  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  but  had  that  sum  con- 
stituted the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  my 
capital,  I  would  as  soon  have  gone  through  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  as  risk  it  in  the  Stormy  Petrel. 
But  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord :  I  am  offering 
unsolicited  advice.' 

e  You  speak  like  a  friend,  Mr.  Hardwicke,  and 
I  am  grateful  to  you/ 

'  At  all  events,  I  speak  candidly/ 

'  So  candidly,  that  I  will  be  equally  candid  with 
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you.  It  is  my  present  intention  to  buy  up,  if  pos- 
sible, so  much  of  the  Benhampton  estate  as  com- 
prised originally  the  home  farm,  the  park,  the 
church,  and  the  castle  ruins.  I  hope  I  may  strike 
this  bargain  for  about  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 
Having  tied  up  so  much  of  my  capital,  I  think  I 
am  justified  in  speculating  with  the  rest.' 

6 1  would  earnestly  recommend  your  lordship  to 
consider  the  matter  very  fully  first,'  said  the 
merchant. 

e  Good  heavens !  what  else  have  I  been  doing 
but  considering  it,  day  and  night,  for  months 
past?'  exclaimed  De  Benham,  getting  up  im- 
patiently, and  walking  to  and  fro  about  the  room. 

6 1  think,  my  lord,  you  said  you  wished  to 
consult  with  me  on  this  subject,'  said  Mr.  Hard- 
wicke.  *  If  so,  will  you  give  me  some  idea  of 
your  plans  ? ' 

'I  have  no  actual  plans  as  yet,'  replied  De 
Benham.  ( I  have  projects — which  are,  however, 
dependent  on  the  results  of  my  visit  to  Benhamp- 
ton.    And  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  to  you.' 

Mr.  Hardwicke  declared  his  readiness  to  listen 
to  any  proposal  that  (  his  lordship '  might  make  ; 
so  De  Benham  resumed  his  seat  and  proceeded, 
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very  clearly  and  earnestly,  and  at  some  length,  to 
explain  his  wishes.  He  began  by  reminding  Mr. 
Hardwicke  that  his  (De  Benham's)  capital  was  as 
yet  but  partially  realised.  Of  the  two  last  cargoes 
of  cotton  only  a  small  quantity  had  hitherto  been 
sold;  and  the  rest,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
advice,  was  being  held  back  till  such  time  as  there 
should  be  a  still  further  rise  in  the  market. 
Twenty  thousand  of  his  gains — perhaps  more  — 
were  therefore  locked  up  in  Mr.  Hardwicke's 
Liverpool  warehouse;  so  that,  supposing  he  in- 
vested 15,000£.  in  the  purchase  of  land,  he  would 
have  only  25,000?.  in  present  money  to  risk  in 
speculation.  He  then  explained  that  there  were 
two  ways  in  which  he  had  thought  that  he  might 
possibly  conduct  his  speculations — one  way  being 
entirely  to  separate  his  interests  from  those  of  Mr. 
Hardwicke ;  to  buy,  or  hire,  a  small  swift  steamer 
(numbers  of  which  were  already  being  built  for 
this  very  work  on  the  Mersey  and  the  Clyde),  and 
go  on  running  the  blockade  at  his  own  exclusive 
risk  and  profit : — the  other  way  being  to  associate 
himself  with  Mr.  Hardwicke  on  equal  terms ;  be- 
come a  joint  proprietor  in  the  Stormy  Petrel,  and 
carry  on  the  trade  for  their  mutual  benefit. 
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'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  point  out 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  that  might  result 
to  yourself,  Mr.  Hardwicke/  he  said,  '  from  this 
last  arrangement.  Entertaining  it,  you  would 
ensure  the  benefit  of  my  past  experience ;  and  your 
loss,  in  case  of  capture,  would  be  diminished  by 
one  half.  On  the  other  hand,  you  would  doubtless 
find  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  services  of  an  able 
supercargo,  and  your  gains  would  be  double.  It  is 
for  you,  as  a  man  of  business,  to  balance  the  pros 
and  cons,  and  make  your  election.' 

Mr.  Hardwicke  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  half 
closed  his  eyes,  and  deliberated. 

f  When  do  you  propose  to  go  down  to  Ben- 
hampton,  my  lord?'  he  asked. 

c  This  evening/ 

( You  will  not  remain  there  very  long?' 

c  I  propose  staying  the  whole  of  to-morrow,  and 
returning  either  by  a  night  train  or  by  some  very 
early  train  the  following  morning.  Would  you 
like  to  take  till  then,  Mr.  Hardwicke,  to  consider 
my  proposal  V 

'  I  should.  And,  in  the  meantime,  I  will  also 
consider  whether  some  less  hazardous  and  labo- 
rious road  to  fortune  might  not  be  open  to  you.' 
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De  Benham  shook  his  head. 

'  I  think  I  have  exhausted  conjecture  on  that 
score/  he  said.  e  This  is  a  golden  opportunity — 
such  a  golden  opportunity  as  none  of  us  need  hope 
to  see  again;  and  we  must  make  the  most  of  it 
while  it  lasts/ 

And  then  he  rose  to  take  his  leave. 

f  Will  you  dine  with  us,  my  lord,  the  day  of 
your  return?'  said  Mr.  Hardwicke.  '  I  will  take 
care  that  no  one  else  is  invited,  and  then  we  can 
talk  these  matters  over  in  the  evening/ 

To  this  invitation  De  Benham  replied  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  do  so,  unless  detained  in  Mon- 
mouthshire; in  which  case,  however,  he  should 
telegraph  to  Mr.  Hardwicke  at  Strathellan  House. 

(By  the  way,  my  lord/  said  the  merchant, 
'  I  have,  as  you  desired,  opened  an  account  for 
you  at  my  banker's,  and  lodged  on  deposit  in  your 
name  the  sum  due  to  you  on  our  last  divisions  of 
profits.  I  have  also  placed  the  sum  of  25001.  to 
your  current  account  —  as  a  testimonial,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  say  so,  of  the  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion with  which  I  regard  your  gallant  conduct  in 
the  recapture  of  the  Stormy  Petrel.' 
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<  Mr.  Hardwicke  !  ' 

(  This  is  your  pass-book/  continued  the  other. 
*  You  will  find  jour  deposit  receipt  in  the  pocket/ 

s  But  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  accept  this 
present/ 

'Pray  do  not  say  so;  do  not  even  call  it  a 
present.  It  is  entirely  your  due  —  a  pure  matter  of 
business  on  both  sides.' 

'  You  are  most  generous,'  said  De  Benham, 
'  but  indeed  I  cannot  take  it.' 

(  My  lord,  I  am  not  generous.  I  am  only 
doing  what  any  other  ship-owner  would  do  under 
similar  circumstances.  I  have  laid  aside  5000/. 
for  this  purpose, —  half  of  that  sum  I  consider 
should  be  yours;  1500/.  I  have  presented  to 
Captain  Frank  Hay ;  and  the  rest  I  divide  between 
the  engineer  and  firemen.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
this  was  an  equitable  partition  of  the  sum.' 

'  And  your  cousin,  Archie,  who  bore  his  own 
full  share,  and,  when  I  was  ill,  part  of  my  share,  in 
all  the  work  and  the  danger  ? ' 

1 1  have  not  forgotten  Archibald  Blyth,  my 
lord,'  replied  the  merchant  somewhat  stiffly.  s  I 
have  raised  his  salary.' 
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6  Give  him  this  money,  or  some  share  of  this 
money  which  you  offer  me,'  said  De  Beriham. 
'  He  deserves  it,  Mr.  Hardwicke,  as  much  as  any 
man  on  board  ;  and  he  could  take  such  a  gift  from 
your  hands  without  any  of  those  scruples  which 
compel  me  to  refuse  it.' 

'Perhaps  if  I  were  to  offer  my  testimonial  in 
some  other  form,  you  would  regard  it  more  favour- 
ably,' said  the  merchant. 

'  No,  Mr.  Hardwicke,  I  should  not.  I  had  a 
direct  personal  interest  in  the  cargo  of  the  Stormy 
Petrel,  and  in  assisting  to  recapture  the  ship  I  was 
protecting  that  interest  as  well  as  yours.  I  deserve 
no  reward,  and  I  will  accept  none.' 

Mr.  Hardwicke  bowed. 

1 1  have  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  your 
refusal,  my  lord,'  he  said,  ( however  widely  I  may 
dissent  from  your  premises.  I  hope  I  have  not 
offended  you' 

'  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  you  had.'' 

e  With  regard,  however,  to  Archibald  Blyth. 
Would  it  give  you  the  least  gratification  if  I  made 
him  a  sharer  in  this  testimonial  ? ' 

'It  would  give  me  great  gratification,  Mr. 
Hardwicke.' 
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f  Then  I  will  put  him  clown  for  five  hundred 
pounds.' 

De  Benham  was  delighted.  He  would  have 
been  still  better  pleased  had  the  sum  been  doubled  ; 
but  he  was  delighted  all  the  same,  and  said  so 
openly  and  warmly. 

( I  wish  you  every  success  in  Monmouthshire, 
my  lord/  said  Mr.  Hardwicke,  e  and  shall  look 
forward  to  the  honour  of  your  company  at  dinner 
on  Thursday/ 

(  Many  thanks/  said  De  Benham,  already  at 
the  door. 

'  But  I  should  hardly  have  thought  you 
were  yet  strong  enough  to  travel  by  the  night 
train.' 

'  Strong  enough,  Mr.  Hardwicke  ?  Oh,  yes  ! 
I  am  strong;  enough  to  g-o  from  London  to  Soverato 

O  D  O 

again  without  stopping  ! ' 

And  then  they  shook  hands,  and  De  Benham 
went  away. 

Arriving  at  home  after  a  long  round,  some  two 
hours  later,  he  found  the  little  parlour  blooming 
with  flowers  like  a  summer  garden,  and  on  the 
table  a  basket  of  hot-house  grapes  and  pines. 

f  "Why,  Mutter?  he  exclaimed,   laughing,  ( has 
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Jupiter  descended  upon  us  in  a  shower  of  came- 
ras ? ' 

e  They  are  from  your  Miss  Hardwicke,'  said 
Lady  De  Benham. 

6  So  I  conclude.     What  fruit  for  a  painter  ! ' 

( I  wish  she  had  not  sent  it/ 

'  Nay,  it  is  meant  civilly.' 

'I  know  that;  but  .  .  / 

< But  what?' 

'  I  wish  for  neither  her  gifts  nor  her  acquaint- 
ance.' 

*  My  dear  mother,  the  flowers  and  fruits  are 
here,  and  you  cannot  help  taking  them  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  make  Miss  Hard- 
wicke's  acquaintance  unless  you  choose.' 

(  Accepting  them,  I  am  bound  to  call  upon  her,' 
said  Lady  De  Benham ;  '  and  how  can  I  do  that? 
I,  who  have  visited  no  one  for  more  than  thirty 
years  ? ' 

( I  will  call  for  you,  and  leave  your  card.' 

6  Oh,  dear  !  she  will  then  be  at  liberty  to  return 
the  visit/ 

De  Benham  smiled. 

6  But,  Mutter?  he  said,  f  Miss  Hardwicke  is  a 
lady/ 
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Lady  De  Benham  sighed,  and  shook  her  head. 

(  A  City  madam,'  she  said  ;  '  over-dressed — 
purse-proud  —  ostentatious.  I  know  exactly  the 
sort  of  person  she  is  before  I  see  her.' 

'No  ;  Miss  Hardwicke  is  none  of  those  things. 
She  is  distant ;  but,  I  think,  neither  purse-proud 
nor  ostentatious — certainly  not  over-dressed.  Mind, 
I  do  not  like  her ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  she  is  a 
lady.' 

(  But  the  card,  if  I  can  find  a  card,  should  be 
left  to-morrow  ;  and  you  are  going  away,  my  son, 
to-night/ 

'  Then  I  will  go  round  to  Paddington  by  the 
Regent's  Park,' and  leave  it  this  very  evening.' 

So  Lady  De  Benham  sought,  and  with  some 
difficulty  found,  a  visiting  card — yellow,  antiquated, 
the  last  of  its  race ;  one  of  those  she  had  in  use 
during  the  first  years  of  her  married  life — and 
Temple,  without  entering  the  gates,  left  it  with  the 
lodge-keeper  at  Strathellan  House  that  evening,  on 
his  way  to  the  station. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A  HOUSE   OF  MOURNING. 

Benhampton  in  December,  with  a  leaden  sky  over 
head  and  a  bitter  east  wind  blowing,  put  on  its 
dreariest  aspect  for  the  traveller  who  came  in  the 
next  morning  tired  and  shivering,  after  a  long 
night  in  the  train,  a  comfortless  breakfast  in  Mon- 
mouth, and  a  drive  of  twelve  miles  in  a  jolt- 
ing country  fly.  He  had  not  gone  down  to  the 
village  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit ;  and  now, 
as  the  driver  whipped  on  his  spiritless  beast  through 
the  long,  straggling  street,  and  pulled  up  at  a  dis- 
mal little  inn,  called  the  s  Three  Bottles,'  De  Ben- 
ham  thought  he  had  seldom  seen  a  more  unpro- 
mising locality.  He  alighted,  however,  at  the 
f  Three  Bottles ; '  bade  the  flyman  take  out  his 
horse  and  prepare  to  wait  some  hours ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  find  his  way  up  to  the  castle  on  foot. 
The  village,  as  lie  walked  back  through  it,  im- 
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pressed  him  even  more  disagreeably  than  at  first 
sight.  The  cottages  were  dirty  and  dilapidated ; 
the  road  was  fnll  of  ruts  and  pools  and  heaps  of 
garbage  ;  the  two  or  three  women  whom  he  saw 
standing  at  their  doors,  and  the  half-dozen  squalid 
children  playing  at  the  corners,  looked  sickly  and 
sullen ;  and  the  low  stone  bridge  which  he  had  to 
cross,  in  order  to  strike  up  towards  the  castle  hill, 
spanned  a  sluggish  rivulet,  foul  and  fetid  as  an  open 
sewer.  All  this,  he  told  himself,  showed  how  much 
a  great  proprietor  was  needed  in  the  place.  Spend- 
thrifts and  courtiers  and  absentees,  the  De  Ben- 
hams  of  the  Georgian  era  had,  doubtless,  been  bad 
landlords,  one  and  all ;  so  that  not  even  a  tradition 
of  better  times  would  probably  be  found  surviving 
among  these  poor  folks.  But  there  had  been  better 
times — there  must  have  been  better  times — when 
the  lord  of  the  soil  lived  among  and  for  his  tenants, 
and  was  beloved  and  honoured  by  them,  as  a  fine 
old  English  nobleman  should  be.  It  would  be  a 
grand  thing,  a  thing  worth  working  and  living  for, 
to  bring  those  days  back  again — to  pull  down  these 
miserable  hovels,  to  build,  to  drain,  to  plant,  to 
establish  schools,  to  pay  good  wages,  to  make 
the  people  healthy  and  happy ! 
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Dreaming  thus,  De  Benham  scaled  that  windy 
height,  on  the  verge  of  which,  shattered  and 
straggling,  the  long  line  of  ruined  battlements 
lifted  its  grey  profile  to  the  wintry  sky. 

He  climbed  slowly,  for  the  hill  on  this  side  was 
steep,  and  he  soon  became  tired  and  out  of  breath. 
Having  reached  the  level  of  the  wralls,  he  felt  he 
could  go  no  further  without  resting ;  so,  cold  as  it 
was,  he  sat  down  for  a  few  moments  under  the  lee 
of  a  projecting  buttress.  Decidedly,  he  was  not 
as  good  at  a  hill  as  he  would  have  been  two  months 
back. 

All  this  hill-side,  it  was  plain  to  see,  had  once 
been  included  in  the  park;  and  yonder,  in  the 
direction  farthest  from  the  village,  the  boundaries 
had  evidently  extended  for  some  distance  along  the 
valley.  Stately  clumps  of  elm  and  beech,  now 
leafless,  were  scattered  over  the  ground ;  and  some 
three  or  four  very  ancient  oaks — as  old,  perhaps, 
as  Heme's  Oak  at  Windsor,  or  Elizabeth's  Oak  at 
Hatfield — still  with  gnarled  and  knotted  roots, 
clung  painfully  to  the  soil.  The  approach  to  the 
castle  was  on  the  other  side,  and  there  had  once 
been  an  avenue ;  but  of  this  only  a  few  trees  now 
remained.     De  Benham,  while  resting  those  few 
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minutes,  planned  a  new  road  that  should  wind 
round  the  base  and  across  the  slope  of  the  hill ; 
planted  it  with  young  trees ;  and  saw,  in  his  mind's 
eve,  the  red  deer  browsing  once  ao;ain  in  the  sum- 
mer  shade. 

Presently  he  rose  and  went  round  to  the  front, 
entering  the  castle  precincts  by  what  had  once  been 
a  grand  old  Norman  gateway.  Hence  his  way  to 
that  side  of  the  keep  in  which  the  family  lived  lay 
through  the  yard,  past  the  stackyard,  which  was 
full  of  stacks,  and  the  barns,  which  were  fast  shut 
and  padlocked,  and  the  sheds  in  which  the  great 
blue  and  red  waggons  were  drawn  up  side  by  side, 
like  boats  on  a  sea-beach. 

De  Benham  looked  around,  half  expecting  to 
•>ee  Farmer  Bowstead's  burly  figure  emerging 
from  some  of  the  out-buildings;  but,  instead  of  the 
master  of  the  place,  he  saw  only  a  few  cocks  and 
hens  scratching  about  the  gate  of  the  stackyard ;  a 
]arge  mastiff  half  asleep  in  his  kennel,  and  an  old 
man  tottering  towards  the  stables  with  a  load  of 
straw  upon  his  back.  Altogether  there  was  an  air 
of  great  quiet — a  look  almost  of  Sunday  about  the 
place.  Everything  seemed  at  rest,  as  it  were,  and 
put  away.     The  very  dog  just  lifted  up  his  nose 
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and  laid  it  down  again — too  lazy  to  bark  at  the 
stranger. 

Wondering  somewhat  at  the  stillness,  De  Ben- 
ham  then  crossed  the  inner  quadrangle,  went 
straight  up  to  the  smart  green  door,  and  rang  the 
bell. 

The  door  was  opened  almost  immediately  by  a 
tall  young  woman  in  black,  who,  being  asked  if 
Mr.  Bowstead  was  at  home,  drew  back  hastily, 
called  some  one  from  the  parlour,  and  went  up- 
stairs with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

A  big,  hearty-looking  man,  also  in  black,  then 
came  out,  bowed  gravely,  and  said, — 

( My  brother  is  dead,  sir.  He  was  buried 
yesterday/ 

De  Benham,  shocked  at  the  question  he  had 
asked,  apologized  for  his  intrusion. 

e  It  is  no  intrusion,  sir,'  replied  the  big  man. 
c  Will  you  be  pleased  to  walk  in?' 

i  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  coming  to  a  house  of 
mourning,'  said  De  Benham.  e  I  ought  not  to 
come  in.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  sir — come  in  by  all  means.  Are  you 
from  Monmouth  ? ' 
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el  am  from  London.  I  came  clown  by  the 
night  train.' 

The  big  man  looked  at  him  somewhat  curiously, 
and  preceded  him  into  the  parlour,  where  two  more 
young  women  in  deep  mourning  were  seated  by  the 
window  at  some  kind  of  black  needle-work. 

SA  gentleman  from  London,  my  dears,'  said 
the  uncle. 

They  both  rose,  and  curtsied.  De  Benham 
took  off  his  hat. 

(  And  now,  sir,'  said  the  big  man,  e  what  will 
you  take?' 

De  Benham  protested  that  he  needed  nothing, 
having  breakfasted  at  Monmouth. 

•'  Mine,'  he  said,  hesitatingly,  '  is  purely  a 
business  visit.' 

One  of  the  Miss  Bowsteads  had  already  placed 
an  arm-chair  for  him  by  the  fire,  while  the  other 
brought  out  wine  and  cake  from  the  sideboard. 

(  Business  or  pleasure,  sir,  it 's  all  one,'  replied 
he  who  acted  as  host.  (  You  're  bound  to  want  a 
snap  by  this  time.  What!  no  more  than  that? 
Well,  we  dine  at  one.' 

The  two  girls  now  gathered  up  their  work,  and 
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prepared  to  leave  the  room.  The  elder  said  some- 
thing to  her  uncle  in  a  low  voice,  as  she  passed  his 
chair. 

e  What  I  have  to  say  can  be  said  anywhere,' 
urged  De  Benham,  uneasily.  '  Out  of  doors,  if 
you  will  take  a  turn  through  the  ruins?' 

'  You  are  not  in  the  way  here,  sir.  My  nieces 
are  now  going  up  to  prepare  }^our  room.  What 
have  you  done  with  your  things  ?  Are  they  down 
at  the  "Three  Bottles?"' 

This  old-world  hospitality,  so  free,  so  trustful, 
so  biblical  in  its  unquestioning  simplicity,  proffered 
as  heartily  in  time  of  trouble  as  in  time  of  joy,  and 
proffered,  moreover,  before  ever  the  stranger  had 
told  his  name  or  mission  —  struck  De  Benham  with 
a  sort  of  delightful  wonder.  He  excused  himself, 
however,  by  declaring  his  intention  of  returning  to 
London  by  the  night  train  ;  whereupon  the  Miss 
Bowsteads  retired,  leaving  him  with  their  uncle. 

6  I  ought  to  begin,'  he  said,  e  by  introducing 
myself.     My  name  is  De  Benham.' 

6  Not  one  of  the  old  De  Benhams  of  this  place?' 

'  Yes,  I  am  a  descendant.' 

6  Really,  sir  ?  Well,  now,  I  thought  there  wasn't 
one  ot  those  old  De  Benhams  left.' 
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'  I  was  down  here  one  day  the  summer  before 
last/  continued  the  young  man.  *  Your  brother 
took  me  all  over  the  ruins.  I  think  you  said  the 
late  Mr.  Bowstead  was  your  brother?' 

1  Yes,  sir.  Matthew  Bowstead  was  my  elder 
brother.  I  am  Mark  Bowstead  —  at  your  ser- 
vice/ 

1  And  my  object  in  coming  a  second  time/  De 

Benham  went  on,  c  was  to  learn  whether  Mr. 
Bowstead  would  be  inclined  to  part  from  the 
property.' 

*  To  part  from  it?'  echoed  Mr.  Mark.  fDo 
you  mean  —  to  sell  it?' 

<  Yes.     To  sell  it.' 

'  Humph  !     And  the  purchaser  ?  ' 

<  Myself.' 

Mr.  Mark  Bowstead  fidgeted  in  his  chair,  and 
stared  hard  at  the  fire  ;  but  De  Benham  detected 
a  gleam  of  satisfaction  on  his  face. 

'  May  I  speak  to  you  on  this  subject,  regarding 
you  as  your  brother's  representative?'  asked  De 
Benham. 

'  Certainly.  I  am  Matthew  Bowstead's  repre- 
sentative. I  am  one  of  the  trustees  and  executors, 
and  the  guardian  of  his  girls.' 
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De  Benham  then  proceeded  to  explain  how, 
being  a  descendant  of  the  old  proprietary  family, 
he  had  long  desired  to  buy  up  the  castle  and 
adjoining  lands ;  but  that  it  had  not  hitherto  been 
in  his  power  to  come  forward  with  any  proposal  to 
that  effect.  Being  now,  however,  in  a  position  to 
offer  any  reasonable  terms  of  purchase,  and  being, 
moreover,  on  the  point  of  leaving  England,  he  was 
anxious  to  learn  whether  such  proposals  were  likely 
to  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the 
present  owners. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Mark  Bowstead's  countenance 
went  on  brightening  and  expanding,  and  when  De 
Benham  paused  for  a  reply,  he  looked  up  and 
smiled.  He  said  at  once  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
dispose  of  the  place,  if,  by  disposing  of  it,  he  could 
do  better  for  his  nieces.  That  they  should  continue 
to  live  there  alone  was  impossible.  That  the  land 
should  continue  to  be  cultivated  for  their  benefit 
was  difficult  and  undesirable.  To  let  it  was  what 
had  been  proposed;  but  even  to  letting  it — con- 
sidering that  the  proprietors  were  three  young  girls, 
likely,  perhaps,  to  marry  and  have  divided  interests 
—  there  were  many  objections.  Not  the  least  of 
these  objections  lay  in  the  fact  that  he,  Mr.  Mark 
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Bowstead,  was  himself  a  steel  pen-manufacturer 
at  Birmingham,  wholly  ignorant  of  agricultural 
matters,  and  incapable,  so  far  as  his  own  personal 
knowledge  was  concerned,  of  exercising  any  kind  of 
general  supervision  over  farm  property.  To  sell 
the  estate  tf  right  out,'  as  he  expressed  it,  would,  in 
fact,  be  a  considerable  relief  to  his  own  mind,  and 
would  also,  he  did  not  doubt,  be  satisfactory  to  the 
young  ladies  themselves.  He  then  went  on  to  say 
that  he  had  spent  the  previous  evening  in  looking 
through  some  of  c  poor  Matthew's '  books  and 
papers ;  and  that,  although  his  brother  seemed  to 
have  purchased  the  property  at  a  moderate  valua- 
tion, he  had  (according  to  certain  statements  left  in 
his  own  handwriting)  found  the  land  in  an  im- 
poverished condition.  Hence  large  sums  of  money 
had  since  that  time  been  expended  upon  surface- 
drainage,  guano,  and  the  like;  all  of  which  would 
have  to  be  considered  in  the  price  paid  by  the  next 
buyer. 

Thus,  in  discussion  and  deliberation,  the  morn- 
ing went  by ;  and  at  one  o'clock  De  Benham  shared 
the  plentiful  hospitality  of  the  farm-house  table. 
The  Miss  Bow  steads  (not  even  in  bereavement  un- 
mindful of  the  good-looking  stranger)  appeared  in 
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their  best  crape  and  paramatta,  and  were  not  a  little 
flattered  to  find  that  their  guest  was  a  De  Benham 
of  the  ancient  De  Benham  line.  Had  they  not, 
for  their  amusement  and  pleasure,  rummaged  the 
old  coffers  and  dipped  into  the  old  family  records, 
till,  as  their  father  once  said,  it  had  made  f  regular 
antiquarians '  of  them  ?  And  were  they  not  as 
well  informed  about  the  glories,  achievements,  and 
alliances  of  those  headless  and  noseless  barons  out 
yonder  in  Benhampton  Church,  as  if  they,  Emma, 
Isabella,  and  Matilda,  were  not  Bowsteads,  but 
themselves  De  Benhams  'of  that  ilk?'  All  this 
they  knew ;  and  profound  in  proportion  was  their 
reverence  for  the  name  and  race. 

c  He  says  he  was  here  a  year  and  a  half  ago/ 
said  Miss  Emma  that  night,  after  the  visitor  was 
gone.  '  I  remember  it  well.  We  never  saw  him ; 
and  poor  dear  father  was  so  vexed  that  he  wouldn't 
come  in  to  tea/ 

( Yes ;  and  father  said  he  wasn't  a  bit  of  a 
gentleman!'  exclaimed  Bella.  'But  he's  a  most 
perfect  gentleman — quite  a  Pelham,  or  an  Ernest 
Maltravers ! ' 

f  It 's  my  belief  that  he  's  heir  to  the  title,'  said 
Matilda,  the  youngest  of  the  three. 
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But  at  this  the  others  only  laughed.  Matty, 
they  said,  was  so  romantic — Matty  was  always 
dreaming  of  heroes  in  disguise. 

'  Hero  or  no  hero,'  said  Miss  Bowstead,  ( he 
looks  dreadfully  delicate.  I  'm  sure  he 's  not  strong 
enough  to  be  traA-ellins;  again  all  night  in  the  train.' 

Some  three  days  later,  however,  there  came  to 
Benhampton  Castle  a  square-shaped  business  letter, 
written  on  Bath-post  paper  in  a  clear,  engrossing 
hand — a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  an  eminent 
legal  firm  in  the  City,  wherein  it  was  set  forth 
that,  acting  in  the  interests  of  their  client,  Lord  De 
Benham,  Messrs.  Balfour  and  Black  would  have 
the  honour  to  send  their  junior  partner  to  Mon- 
mouth on  a  certain  day,  there  to  meet  and  confer 
with  the  solicitors  and  executors  of  the  late  Mat- 
thew Bowstead,  Esquire,  respecting  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  such  portion  of  the  Benhampton 
estates  as  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  said 
Matthew  Bowstead,  and  also  to  inspect  the  title- 
deeds  of  the  same. 

(  There  now  ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Matty,  trium- 
phantly, (  didn't  I  say  he  was  a  lord?' 

But  the  eldest  Miss  Bowstead  only  clasped  her 
hands,  and  said  : — 
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e  Oh,  good  gracious !  And  to  think  that  we 
had  only  a  roast  loin  of  pork  and  a  pair  of  chickens, 
and  not  even  the  best  dinner-service  on  the 
table!' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  ARCHIE  WALKED  INTO  IT. 

Some  people  fall  in  love  ;  others  drift  into  it ;  others 
walk  into  it.  Most  of  us  drift  into  it.  It  is  the 
rv5  everyday,  commonplace  way  of  this  nine- 
teenth century ;  probably  the  safest  way  ;  certainly, 
the  least  troublesome.  As  to  falling  in  love — 
literally  pitching  headlong  over  the  precipice  at 
the  first  tones  of  a  winsome  voice,  or  the  first  shaft 
from  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  — that,  in  truth,  is  an 
accident  that  now  rarely  happens  in  real  life. 
The  era  of  impulse  is  almost  gone  by.  The  times 
grow  daily  more  prosaic.  As  the  earth's  crust 
goes  on  cooling,  our  blood  cools  with  it.  We  come 
into  the  world  older  than  did  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  before  us,  and  each  generation  is 
soberer  than  the  last.  Hence  we  no  longer  '  fall* 
in  love.  Hence  the  very  phrase,  Move  at  first 
sight,'  is  well-nigh  out  of  date. 

But   although   most   people   drift  into  it,   and 
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few  tumble  into  it,  yet  there  are  many  who  walk 
into  it ;  and  walking  into  love  is  a  distinct  phase 
of  the  disease.  A  man  walks  into  love  as  he  goes 
through  an  alley  which  he  knows  to  be  infected 
with  fever  —  because  it  lies  in  his  road;  because 
he  is  too  lazy,  or  too  careless,  to  take  the  longer 
way  round ;  because,  perhaps,  he  even  somewhat 
relishes  the  sense  of  danger. 

Thus  it  was  that  Archie  walked  into  love  with 
Miss  Alleyne.  He  did  it  deliberately  ;  with  his 
eyes  open  ;  conscious  of  his  peril,  yet  making  no 
effort  to  avoid  it.  The  mischief  was  not  yet  done 
when  he  parted  from  her  in  the  library  that  even- 
ing at  Strathellan  House;  but  the  train  was  laid,, 
and  it  needed  but  the  tiniest  spark  to  explode  it. 
Instead  of  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  that  spark, 
however,  he  marched,  as  it  were,  straight  into  the 
fire. 

Having  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  call  at 
Campden  Hill  the  following  day,  he  went  home  to 
his  lodgings  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  and  sat  with 
his  feet  on  the  fender  half  the  night,  smoking  innu- 
merable pipes,  and  thinking  of  the  old  days  at 
Chillingford.  How  bright  Miss  Alleyne  was  then 
— how  arch,  how  gay,  how  happy  !      He  could  see 
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her  now,  in  her  light  summer  dress,  flitting  clown 
the  path  by  the  river;  presiding  over  the  tea;  trying 
to  look  grave  at  the  whist-table.  He  could  almost 
hear  the  soft  music  of  her  voice  as  she  read  aloud, 
sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  tent  while  Mr.  Allevne 
was  painting.  And  then  her  smile — what  a  flood 
of  sunshine  broke  from  her  lips  when  she  smiled ! 

Archie  used  to  be  jealous  of  Miss  Allevne  in 
those  Chill ingford  days ;  so  that  the  magic  of  her 
smile  and  the  music  of  her  voice  brought  him  little 
pleasure  at  the  time.  He  remembered  all  this  now. 
He  even  remembered  that  her  gaiety  used  some- 
times to  jar  upon  him.  Good  heavens  !  what  an 
insensible  brute  he  must  have  been !  Should  he 
ever  see  her  look  so,  and  smile  so,  again  !  He 
feared — never.  And  then,  loyal  as  it  was  his 
nature  to  be,  he  accused  his  friend  bitterly.  This, 
he  told  himself,  was  De  Benham's  work.  This 
was  the  sacrifice  that  De  Benhani  had  offered  up 
to  ambition.  Thinking  thus,  Archie's  heart  was 
filled  with  pity,  and  sympathy,  and  indignation. 
He  would  fain  have  constituted  himself  Miss 
Alleyne's  champion,  even  though  it  should  be  to 
defend  her  against  his  friend.  But  she  would 
accept  no  champion.     She  could  not  be  brought 
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to  admit  that  De  Benham  was  in  the  wrong.  She 
was  even  ready,  despite  the  logic  of  facts,  to  take 
part  against  herself,  and  do  battle  for  the  man  she 
loved.  For  that  she  still  loved  him  as  well  as  ever 
—  perhaps  better  than  ever — was  only  too  certain. 

6  But  then,'  said  Archie,  filling  his  pipe  afresh, 
and  addressing  himself  to  the  Turk's  head  which 
formed  the  bowl  thereof,  as  if  it  were  a  familiar 
friend,  '  but  then,  you  see,  that 's  the  way  with 
women.  They  're  so  awfully  faithful.  It  doesn't 
matter  a  bit  to  them  whether  a  fellow's  kind  or  un- 
kind to  them  ;  whether  he 's  true,  or  whether  he  's 
false.  They  love  him  because  he's  himself — 
nothing  but  that.  If  he  was  ever  so  fond  of  them, 
and  he  only  happened  to  be  somebody  else,  they 
wouldn't  care  a  pin  for  him.  No  ;  not  if  he  was  a 
hero  out  of  a  novel  V 

There  was  something  so  profound  in  this  re- 
flection, that  it  carried  Archie  completely  out  of 
his  depth.  The  more  he  pondered  and  puzzled 
over  it,  the  more  intricate  it  seemed  to  become. 
At  length  the  fire  waxed  low,  and  the  pipe  was 
again  smoked  out;  and  then  he  looked  at  his 
watch,  and,  finding  that  it  was  just  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  went  off  to  bed. 
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Now,  it  is  evident  that  any  prudent  man  who 
found  his  thoughts  running  in  such  grooves  as 
these,  and  yet  was  convinced  that  the  lady  of  whom 
he  was  thinking  had  given  away  her  heart  for  good 
and  all  to  another,  would  have  taken  timely  counsel 
with  himself,  and  have  withdrawn  beyond  the  reach 
of  temptation.  He  would  not,  for  instance,  have 
kept  his  appointment  the  next  day  at  Kensington. 
But  Archie  was  not  a  prudent  man.  He  not  only 
kept  his  appointment,  but  in  order  to  keep  it 
with  especial  eclat,  he  plunged  into  all  kinds  of 
lavish  expenses,  such  as  new  gloves,  new  boots,  a 
new  Paris  hat,  the  bluest  of  blue  cravats,  and  the 
horsiest  of  horse -shoe  pins.  Nor  was  this  all.  He 
went  to  a  certain  livery- stable  near  Great  Ormond 
Street,  and  there  hired  a  retired  hunter — a  some- 
what gaunt,  but  tolerably  decent  animal ;  and  thus 
mounted,  rode  soberly  and  circumspectly  down 
to  Kensington.  Soberly  and  circumspectly,  not 
because  he  was  unsteady  in  his  saddle,  or  uncertain 
of  his  reins,  or  afraid  for  any  similar  reasons  to 
spur  on  his  gallant  steed ;  but  because  it  had 
rained  heavily  the  night  before,  and,  the  roads 
being  deep  with  slush  and  mire,  he  was  fain  to 
present  himself  before  Miss  Alleyne  with  as  few 
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splashes  as  might  be.  For  Archie,  though  a  City 
man,  rode  creditably,  and  looked  rather  well  on 
horseback. 

He  found  Miss  Alleyne  alone,  which  was  de- 
lightful ;  and  she  told  him  she  had  been  expecting 
him,  which  was  still  more  delightful.  Then  he 
took  a  chair  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  hearth, 
and  looked  at  her  as  she  sat  there  in  her  dark  winter 
dress,  with  the  flicker  of  the  firelight  on  her  cheek. 

Presently  Miss  Alleyne  led  the  conversation  to 
the  subject  of  the  Stormy  Petrel. 

e I  have  been  wishing  that  you  would  come 
some  day  and  tell  me  about  it,'  she  said,  (  ever 
since  I  heard  you  were  back  in  England.' 

'  Have  you  really?'  said  Archie,  in  a  flutter  of 
gratification. 

6  And  in  last  night's  crowd,  conversation  was 
impossible.' 

i  Quite  impossible.' 

'  You  must  have  so  much  to  tell  that  is  interest- 
ing,' said  Miss  Alleyne. 

(  What,  about  the  re-capture  ?  ' 

'  About  the — voyage,  altogether.' 

Archie  twirled  his  hat,  and  looked  infinitely 
perplexed. 
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1 I'm  a  bad  hand  at  describing,'  said  he.  e  I'll 
send  you  last  Saturday's  Shooting  Star,  instead. 
There's  a  splendid  account  of  the  whole  affair  in 
it,  written  by  Charley  Bennett  —  a  friend  of 
mine.' 

( I  had  rather  hear  your  own  account,  Mr. 
Blyth,'  said  Miss  Alleyne. 

•  Well,  it  is  almost  mine.  I  supplied  the 
facts.' 

Miss  Alleyne  sighed.  No  newspaper  narrative 
would  tell  her  what  she  wanted  to  know. 

'  We  had  a  terrible  storm,  you  know,  after  wc 
got  possession  of  the  vessel,'  said  Archie.  c  I  never 
knew  what  a  storm  was  till  then.  If  you  had  only 
seen  the  waves  !  they  were  almost  black,  and  they 
rose  higher  than  our  masts/ 

6  Was  it  the  next  day  ?  '  asked  Miss  Alleyne. 

( No ;  the  fourth  day.  You  would  have  thought 
the  sea  and  sky  were  coming  together  to  destroy 
us.' 

e  And  this  was  while  he  lay  ill ! '  she  said, 
shuddering. 

Then  a  light  broke  in  upon  Archie's  mind,  and 
he  understood  why  Miss  Alleyne  had  wished  to  see 
him  ever  since  his  return. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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(  Ah/  he  said  ;  (  you  would  like  me  to  tell  you 
about  his  illness  ! ' 

She  looked  down.  Her  colour  rose ;  her  lip 
trembled. 

e  He  might  have  died,  you  know,'  she  said,  half 
apologetically. 

(  Well,  yes ;  he  might — and  he  very  nearly  did. 
But  then,  after  all,  you  see,  he  didn't/  replied 
Archie. 

And  then,  very  patiently  and  circumstantially, 
he  went  back  over  the  oft-told  tale.  He  told  how 
De  Benham,  being  wounded,  went  on,  day  after 
day,  taking  his  share  of  work  and  refusing  to  admit 
that  he  suffered ;  how  he  was  found  lying  on  the 
deck,  insensible,  the  evening  of  that  fourth  day, 
when  the  storm  was  over;  how,  even  after  this,  he 
rose  and  went  about  his  duties  the  next  morning, 
till  at  length  his  limbs  would  bear  him  up  no 
longer ;  how,  as  each  succeeding  day  passed  by, 
he  lay  in  his  narrow  bed,  now  burning,  now  shiver- 
ing, sometimes  feebly  conscious,  sometimes  deliri- 
ous, with  no  doctor  save  the  captain,  and  no  nurse 
tout  Archie;  how,  when  they  at  length  reached 
TFayal,  and  the  Stormy  Petrel,  battered,  disabled, 
trailing  her   wounded  fin,  struggled   wearily  into 
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the  port  of  Horta ;  they  sent  for  medical  aid,  be- 
lieving all  the  time  that  it  was  too  late,  and  that  his 
last  hour  was  almost  come;  how, the  vessel  being  now 
at  anchor,  and  all  quiet  on  board,  he  fell  that  very 
night  into  a  profound  sleep  that  lasted  twelve 
hours ;  woke  free  from  fever ;  was  carried  ashore 
in  a  litter ;  nursed  by  a  sister  from  the  convent ; 
and  given  back  to  life,  as  it  seemed,  by  a  miracle — 
all  this  Archie  told  of  De  Benham ;  and  if,  as  he 
said  of  himself,  he  was  a  bad  hand  at  describing, 
he,  at  all  events,  made  up  in  earnestness  what  he 
wanted  in  eloquence.  He  tried  to  remember  and 
detail  every  little  incident  that  he  thought  could 
interest  her,  even  to  the  first  day  when  his  patient 
came  down  from  his  bed-room,  and  the  first  drive 
he  was  able  to  take  in  a  sort  of  carriole,  lent  by  the 
governor  of  the  island. 

e  It  was  such  a  lovely  place  for  an  invalid  to 
recover  in,'  said  Archie ;  '  and  such  a  climate  \ 
Never  too  hot;  and  fanned  by  the  most  delicious 
sea-breezes,  morning  and  evening.  The  people 
are  a  sort  of  tropical  Portuguese.  They  were 
gathering  in  the  grapes  while  we  were  there ;  and 
there  you  saw  the  vineyards,  all  reaching  up  the 
hill-sides ;  and  groves  of  oranges,  and  lemons,  and 
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palms  .  .  .  and  then,  on  the  slopes  inland,  between 
the  sea  and  the  mountains,  there  were  fields  divided 
by  hedgerows,  just  like  the  coast  of  Hampshire ; 
and  above  these,  on  higher  ground,  miles  and  miles 
of  chestnut  wood ;  and  then,  highest  of  all,  the 
great  purple  peaks  that  had  once  been  volcanoes. 
I  climbed  one  of  those  peaks  one  day,  and  went 
down  into  the  empty  crater.  It  was  like  a  huge 
green  basin  lined  with  forest  trees ;  and  down  at 
the  bottom  was  a  plain  of  rich  pasture.  And  then, 
in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  there  arose  another 
little  cone,  covered  with  trees  and  bushes/ 

•  Did  you  go  alone  ?  '  asked  Miss  Alleyne. 

1  No ;  I  had  a  guide.' 

Then,  suddenly  apprehending  her  meaning, 
Archie  added:  — 

( It  was  when  De  Benham  was  getting  better, 
you  know.  I  started  at  daybreak — hours  before 
he  was  awake/ 

(  He  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  go  with  you?' 

6  He  was  never  strong  enough  to  go  anywhere 
while  we  were  in  the  island,'  said  Archie.  f  He 
wouldn't  wait  to  get  strong.  He  was  only  just 
able  to  walk  with  the  help  of  my  arm,  when  we 
started  for  home  again.' 
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1  And  where  you  lodged,  could  you  see  those 
mountains,  and  all  that  beautiful  country  from  your 
windows?'  asked  Miss  Alleyne. 

1  Yes ;  there  was  a  sort  of  little  vine-trellis 
running  all  round  the  house ;  and  I  used  to  wheel 
his  couch  out  there  every  morning,  so  that  he  could 
lie  in  the  shade,  and  watch  the  sea,  and  the  town, 
and  the  hills,  all  day  long.' 

*  And  sometimes  you  used  to  read  to  him  ? ' 
'Yes,  when  I  could  get  anything  English  to 

read.  And  then,  too,  I  used  to  go  down  to  the 
port,  and  pick  up  little  scraps  of  news  from  the 
sailors,  to  amuse  him.  He  wasn't  a  bit  dull,  Miss 
Alleyne.  Nobody  could  be  dull  in  such  a  beautiful 
place  as  Fayal.3 

•  Xor  with  so  kind  a  friend  always  at  hand. 
How  good  you  have  been  to  him,  Mr.  Blyth ! ' 

But  Archie  would  not  hear  his  own  praises. 

'  Oh,  no  ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  There  is  no  merit 
in  doing  anything  for  those  one  loves.  De  Ben- 
ham  is  my  best  friend.  Or  rather,'  he  added, 
sadly,  *  he  was  my  best  friend,  before  I  knew  he 
was  a  lord/ 

•'  Xay,  I  hope  he  will  be  your  best  friend,  and 
you  his,  Mr.  Blyth,  all  your  lives  long,'  said  Miss 
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Allejne.      'He  will   need  you   more   than   ever, 
now.' 

Archie  shook  his  head. 

6  If  he  needs  me,  he  will  have  me,'  replied  he. 
'  But  he  won't  need  me,  Miss  Alleyne,  I  shall  drop 
out  of  his  life  now,  I  know.     Besides  .   .  .  .' 

He  was  going  to  say,  e  Besides,  he  will  be  off 
again  before  long ; '  but  he  checked  himself,  not  to 
give  her  pain. 

6  And  besides  what?'  asked  Miss  Alleyne. 

( I  —  I  scarcely  know  —  except,  perhaps,  that  a 
man  is  happier  when  he  chooses  his  friends  from 
among  his  equals.' 

With  this  Archie  rose  to  go ;  and  Miss  Alleyne 
told  him  that  he  must  come  again,  when  her  father 
should  be  at  home. 

'  And  then,'  she  said,  '  I  shall  expect  to  hear 
more  about  your  travels,  Mr.  Blyth.  You  don't 
know  how  much  your  adventures  have  interested 
me.  Besides,'  she  added,  artfully,  e  you  relate 
them  so  well.' 

Archie  blushed,  and  stammered  something,  he 
scarcely  knew  what. 

'  Good-bye,  then.  I  shall  tell  my  father  that 
you  are  coming — very  soon.' 
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(  All,  I  shall  come  only  too  soon!'  said  poor 
Archie,  already  on  the  highroad  to  destruction. 

Then  Miss  Alleyne  gave  him  a  smile  that 
almost  turned  his  head  upon  the  spot ;  and  away 
he  went  with  his  ears  tingling,  and  his  heart  in  his 
mouth. 

Meanwhile,  the  retired  hunter  was  marching 
majestically  up  and  down  outside  the  house,  under 
the  care  and  guidance  of  a  small  shoe-black  in  a 
scarlet  blouse.  Having  dismissed  this  humble 
equerry,  Archie  sprang  into  the  saddle  ;  adminis- 
tered a  sly  dig  with  his  off- spur,  so  causing  his 
steed  to  prance  and  caper  like  a  fiery  Pegasus,  in 
sight  of  Miss  Alleyne's  window;  and  then  cantered 
oti  towards  the  Park. 

Presently  the  canter  subsided  into  a  walk,  and 
Archie  fell  into  a  brown  study.  . 

It  had  been  a  delightful  visit,  while  it  lasted ; 
and  Miss  Alleyne  had  been  charming.  She  had 
made  him  talk  j  she  had  listened  to  him ;  praised 
him ;  invited  him  to  go  again ;  smiled  upon  him 
like  an  angel.  He  left  her  presence  in  a  rapture 
of  delight.  But  now  the  rapture  had  subsided, 
and  he  began  to  see  how  much  worth  these  plea- 
sant nothings  were.     Would  she,  he  asked  himself, 
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have  cared  to  listen  to  him  if  he  had  not  talked  to 
her  of  De  Benham  ?  Would  she  have  asked  him 
to  come  again,  if  it  were  not  that  she  hoped  to  hear 
more  about  De  Benham  ?  What  cared  she  for  his 
visits,  or  his  adventures,  or  even  his  existence, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  reflected  one  fact  or  phase  of 
the  existence  of  De  Benham  ?  For  her,  De  Benham, 
clearly,  was  all  in  all.  He  might  desert  her,  forget 
her,  marry  another — but  she  would  love  him  in 
spite  of  every  wrong,  and  go  on  loving  him  to  the 
end.  As  for  her  pleasant  ways  and  gracious 
speeches,  what  were  they  but  the  arts  and  wiles  of 
her  sex?  Was  she  not  a  very  woman  through 
and  through  ?  Was  she  not  such  a  very  woman, 
that,  though  a  man  should  stake  his  heart  upon  the 
glitter  of  her  smile  or  the  ring  of  her  words,  she 
would  yet  pay  him  back  with  counterfeits,  and 
lavish  her  true  coin  upon  the  prodigal  who  cared 
only  to  scatter  it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ? 

Absorbed  in  these  reflections — or  rather,  ab- 
sorbed in  less  definite  reflections  to  this  effect  — 
Archie  rode  slowly  homeward ;  and  twice  as  he 
went  pondering,  he  shook  his  head ;  and  twice  he 
said  to  himself: — 

'  A  fellow  would  be  a  fool  to  go  often.' 
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But  for  all  that,  he  went  again  the  very  next 
Saturday  afternoon  ;  and  again  in  the  coarse  of  the 
following  week.  And  each  time  he  talked  to  her 
about  De  Benham  ;  each  time  she  smiled  upon 
him;  each  time  he  stayed  longer  than  before. 
Soon  he  became  an  habitue  of  the  house  —  an 
inmate — a  privileged  guest — free  of  the  painting- 
room —  free  even  of  Mr.  Alleyne's  Sunday  after- 
noons. And  so  he  walked  into  love  with  his  eyes 
*>pen. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

A  WAIF  FROM  THE  FAR  WEST. 

De  Benham  went  clown  into  Monmouthshire  on 
the  Tuesday  night,  having  left  his  mother's  card 
with  the  lodge-keeper  at  Strathellan  House  as  he 
drove  by.  The  next  day,  accordingly,  found  Lady 
De  Benham  oppressed  by  the  conviction  that  Miss 
Hardwicke  would  return  the  civility  by  calling  upon 
her.  Why,  she  asked  herself,  should  she  be  com- 
pelled to  make  this  Miss  Hardwicke's  acquaintance, 
whether  she  desired  it  or  not — nay,  when  she  so 
distinctly  did  not  desire  it?  And  then  she  pic- 
tured this  e  City  madam '  rattling  up  to  the  house 
in  a  yellow  carriage  with  two,  perhaps  three,  men- 
servants  in  blue  and  scarlet  liveries  —  rustling 
across  the  narrow  slip  of  front  garden  in  velvet 
and  sables  —  filling  the  tiny  parlour  with  her  pre- 
sence— tattling  of  her  conservatories,  her  orchard- 
houses,  and  all  the  riches  that  were  hers.  Perhaps, 
mindful  of  her  own  splendour,   she  would  carry 
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herself  towards  Lady  De  Benham  with  infinite 
condescension ;  or  over-mindful  on  the  other  hand 
of  the  difference  in  their  rank,  be  fulsomely  obse- 
quious. And  would  not  the  one  be  as  hateful  as 
the  other?  What  if  she,  Lady  De  Benham,  were 
to  go  out,  and  remain  out,  the  whole  afternoon? 
The  temptation  to  do  this  was  great ;  but  so  also 
was  the  difficulty  of  doing  it.  In  June,  for  instance, 
one  might  have  taken  a  book,  gone  up  to  Hamp- 
stead,  and  spent  the  day  under  a  tree  in  some  quiet 
corner  of  the  Heath ;  but  in  December  .... 
no ;  to  one  who  owned  no  friends  or  acquaintances 
in  London,  there  was  no  resource  save  bazaars  and 
picture-galleries ;  and  sooner  than  undertake  such 
an  expedition  alone,  Lady  De  Benham  would  have 
faced  a  whole  legion  of  (  City  madams/  So,  half- 
apprehensive,  half- defiant,  wholly  reluctant,  she 
stayed  at  home  and  awaited  Miss  Hardwicke's 
visit. 

Thus  the  morning  and  afternoon  wore  on,  and 
at  every  sound  of  wheels  she  looked  up,  dreading 
to  see  that  yellow  carriage  at  the  door,  for  Lady 
De  Benham  had  quite  made  up  her  mind  that  it 
must  be  a  yellow  carriage,  and  that  the  liveries  and 
all  connected  with  it  must  be  of  the  showiest  and 
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gaudiest  kind.     Then  it  began  to  grow  dusk,  and 
still  no  Miss  Hardwicke  made  her  appearance. 

And  now,  with  all  a  woman's  inconsistency, 
Lady  De  Benham  began  to  be  angry  with  her  for 
not  coming.  Had  not  she,  the  elder  lady,  the 
married  lady,  the  lady  of  title,  accepted  this  Miss 
Hardwicke's  present;  sent  her  card  in  acknow- 
ledgment thereof;  sent  it,  moreover,  by  the  hands 
of  her  son ;  and  was  it  not  obviously  Miss  Hard- 
wicke's place  to  call  upon  her  the  next  day  in  per- 
son? That  she  did  not  do  so  proved,  of  course, 
that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  usages  of  society ;  but, 
after  all,  was  not  such  ignorance  to  be  expected 
-►from  her  ? 

Just,  however,  as  the  dusk  was  deepening  and 
the  lamplighter  was  coming  round,  a  little,  plain, 
•dark  blue  brougham  drew  up  quietly  at  the  gate ; 
and  Miss  Hardwicke,  unattended  by  even  a  single 
footman,  let  herself  out,  and  knocked  softly  at  the 
door.  It  was  not  yet  so  dark  outside  but  that  Lady 
De  Benham  could  see  how  plain  and  unpretending 
the  little  carriage  was,  and  how  equally  plain  and 
unpretending  was  the  dress  of  the  lady  alighting 
from  it.  Was  it  possible  that  this  should  be  the 
*  City  madam  '  of  her  imaginings  ? 
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Then,  involuntarily  holding  her  breath,  she 
heard  a  low,  grave  voice  asking  for  her  by  name  ; 
and  then  the  parlour-door  opened,  and  Miss  Hard- 
wicke, announced  by  the  lodging-house  servant, 
came  in. 

The  first  greetings  were  £one  through  almost 
in  silence.  Lady  De  Benham,  fluttered  for  the 
moment  by  this  derangement  of  all  her  pre-con- 
ceived  ideas,  put  out  her  hand  somewhat  hesi- 
tatingly, murmured  an  inaudible  welcome,  and 
motioned  her  visitor  towards  a  chair  beside  the 
fire.  Miss  Hardwicke,  courteous  and  self-pos- 
sessed, with  just  the  right  shade  of  deference  in 
her  manner,  took  the  proffered  seat. 

The  ordinary  commonplaces  having  been  ex- 
changed, the  conversation  turned  upon  the  affair 
of  the  Stormy  Petrel.  Miss  Hardwicke  alluded  to 
'  the  masterly  stratagem  by  which  Lord  De  Benham 
recovered  possession  of  the  vessel.'  Temple's 
mother  spoke  in  praise  of  Archibald  Blyth,  and  of 
the  share  he  had  borne  in  the  dangers  and  hard- 
ships of  the  voyage. 

1 1  feel  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  some  injustice 
towards  Archie/  said  Miss  Hardwicke.    e  Knowing 
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that  he  was  not  clever,  I  gave  him  credit  for  no- 
thing but  a  good  temper  and  a  light  heart' 

' 1  think  we  are  all  too  apt  to  gauge  people's 
hearts  by  their  heads/  replied  Lady  De  Benham. 
*  I  underrated  Mr.  Blyth  when  first  Temple  became 
acquainted  with  him  at  that  little  church  in  the 
City.  I  am  ashamed  to  remember  it  now.  But 
for  his  devotion,  my  son  might  have  died  at  the 
Azores.'' 

6 It  is  something  to  have  a  talent  for  friendship/ 
said  Miss  Hardwicke. 

'  It  is  an  undoubted  talent.' 

(  That  is  because  it  is  a  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  the  men.' 

e  Nay,  I  hope  not  that.' 

6  History  would  seem  to  show  it.  All  the 
illustrious  friendships  of  antiquity  are  men's  friend- 
ships.' 

(  Beginning  with  Cain  and  Abel/  said  Lady 
De  Benham. 

Miss  Hardwicke  smiled. 

(  We  are  told  they  were  brothers/  she  said ; 
6  but  not,  I  think,  that  they  were  friends.  The  rule 
of  life  seems  to  point  the  other  way.' 

It  was  Lady  De  Benham's  turn  to  smile  now. 
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She  loved  a  spice  of  satire.  In  the  old  days,  when 
heart  and  pocket  were  light  together,  her  son's 
talk  used  to  bubble  over  with  epigram.  But  those 
days  were  past.  Wealth  had  evaporated  wit,  and 
epigram  died  off  the  surface  of  his  talk  when 
cotton  was  infused  into  his  system.  This,  how- 
ever, was  according  to  the  nature  of  things.  Unto 
few  men  is  it  given  to  serve  Mirth  and  Mammon ; 
and,  smite  as  one  may,  no  flint  that  ever  came 
out  of  a  chalk  bed  will  strike  sparks  from  gold. 
Lady  De  Benham — who,  because  her  ways  were 
secluded,  loved  to  have  amusement  brought  home 
to  her  in  the  form  of  entertaining  conversation  — 
missed  the  pungent  sayings  and  flashes  of  merri- 
ment of  those  pleasant  times ;  and  so,  finding  that 
Miss  Hardwicke  could  talk,  and  that  her  talk  had 
in  it  just  that  coveted  streak  of  satire,  the  elder 
lady  smiled.     The  smile  heralded  a  thaw. 

( I  have  not  yet  thanked  you,  Miss  Hardwicke,' 
she  said, l  for  these  beautiful  flowers.  I  look  round 
the  room,  and  fancy  it  is  summer.' 

i  I  hope  you  will  let  me  perpetuate  that  illu- 
sion till  May/  said  Miss  Hardwicke. 

Lady  De  Benham  froze  again  suddenly.  She 
could  accept  a  civility,  and  accept  it  graciously ; 
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but  that  it  should  be  proposed  to  lay  her  under  a 
long  series  of  similar  obligations  ....  this,  surely* 
was  too  much  like  a  liberty. 

Miss  Hardwicke  saw  her  error,  and  hastened 
to  repair  it. 

'  Or,  rather,  I  would  hope  so,'  she  added,  with 
considerable  self-possession,  ( if  I  were  not  a 
stranger.  As  a  stranger,  I  am  not,  of  course, 
entitled  to  usurp  the  privileges  of  Lady  De  Ben- 
ham's  friends.' 

To  this  emendation,  a  scarcely  perceptible  bow 
was  the  only  reply.  Lady  De  Benham  thawed 
not  as  rapidly  as  she  froze. 

Then  came  some  more  commonplaces  —  this 
time  about  Zollenstrasse  and  life  in  Germany ; 
and  presently  Miss  Hardwicke  rose  to  take  her 
leave.  All  this  time  Lady  De  Benham  remained 
frigid  anc[  dignified.  She  had  smiled  once,  but 
she  was  not  going  to  smile  again.  Miss  Hard- 
wicke, meanwhile,  had  her  coup  d'etat  in  reserve. 

6  Lady  De  Benham,'  she  said,  when  about 
half-way  to  the  door,  ( I  have  brought  something 
—  something  which  I  think  will  have  an  interest 
for  you — a  relic ' 

'  A  relic?' 
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'  It  is  in  the  brougham.  With  your  leave,  I 
will  bring  .  .  .  .' 

Lady  De  Benham's  hand  was  instantly  on  the 
bell. 

*  If  there  is  anything  you  desire  fetched  from 
your  carriage,  Miss  Hardwicke,  the  servant  will 
go  for  it/ 

But  Miss  Hardwicke  preferred  to  fetch  it  for 
herself. 

And  now  Lady  De  Benham  fumed  inwardly. 
What  could  this  thing  be  that  her  visitor  had 
brought  in  the  brougham  ?  Not  another  present  ? 
If  so,  what  bad  taste!  —  what  presumption!  To 
accept  it,  whatever  it  might  be,  would,  of  course, 
be  out  of  the  question.  It  must  be  declined  — 
civilly,  no  doubt,  but  pointedly;  and  Miss  Hard- 
wicke must  have  her  lesson. 

Meanwhile  the  servant,  putting  her  own  inter- 
pretation on  the  ring,  brought  the  lamp ;  so  that, 
when  Miss  Hardwicke  came  back,  she  found  the 
room  lighted. 

The  two  ladies  now,  for  the  first  time,  beheld 
each  other  clearly.  Miss  Hardwicke,  laying  a 
somewhat  bulky  parcel  on  the  table,  saw  before 
her  a  pale,  slender,  dignified  woman,  with  sharply 
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cut  features  and  dark  hair  streaked  with  grey — a 
woman  who  might  have  been  as  young  as  forty- 
five  or  as  old  as  fifty,  and  whose  eyes,  like  her 
son's,  were  deep  and  earnest.  Lady  De  Benham, 
scanning  her  visitor  with  a  curiosity  not  wholly 
friendly,  saw  and  acknowledged  that  rare,  im- 
perial beauty  of  which  she  had  already  heard  so 
much. 

Miss  Hardwicke  opened  the  parcel,  and  a 
large,  soiled,  shabby-looking  bundle  of  some  kind 
of  scarlet  twill  emerged  from  the  paper  wrappings. 
This  piece  of  scarlet  twill  measured  about  three 
yards  in  length,  and  six  inches  in  width  at  the 
broadest  part.  It  terminated  in  a  point  at  one  end ; 
was  ornamented  at  the  other  end  by  a  little  white 
cross  upon  a  ground  of  dark  blue ;  and  was  almost 
cut  in  two  about  half-way  along  by  a  great,  ragged, 
semicircular  rent,  like  a  bite  snapped  out  by  a 
shark. 

6  It  is  the  pennant  of  the  Stormy  Petrel?  said 
Miss  Hardwicke.  ( Here,  you  see,  is  where  a 
cannon-shot  went  through  it,  just  before  the  acci- 
dent happened.  I  thought  you  might  like  to  keep 
it,  in  memory  of  your  son's  adventure.' 

A  flush  of  pleasure  rose  to  Lady  De  Benham's 
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pallid  cheek.  She  spread  the  pennant  out,  and 
examined  it  eagerly. 

1  It  is  indeed  a  relic/  she  said,  fand  a  very 
precious  one  !  Miss  Hardwicke,  how  am  I  to  thank 
you  enough  ? ' 

It  was  not  a  thaw  now  ;  it  was  a  sudden  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice.  Had  Miss  Hardwicke  been  one 
whit  less  unapproachable  (for  even  while  she  was 
making  this  great  effort  to  lay  aside  her  habitual 
haughtiness,  she  was  still  unapproachable),  Lady 
De  Benham  would  have  taken  her  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  her. 

c  Pray  do  not  thank  me  at  all,'  said  Miss  Hard- 
wicke. '  My  brother  went  down  to  see  the  vessel 
at  Liverpool,  when  she  first  came  into  port ;  and  he 
brought  me  home  this  pennant,  as  a  curiosity.  I 
thought  it  would  be  something  more  than  a  curio- 
sity to  you,  and  that  you  had  a  better  right  to  it 
than  myself.' 

And  then  she  took  her  leave.  Lady  De  Ben- 
ham  went  with  her  to  the  parlour  door. 

i  I  do  not  make  visits,  Miss  Hardwicke/  she 
said.  i  I  go  nowhere.  But  I  hope  you  will  come 
and  see  me  again/ 

To  this  Miss  Hardwicke  replied,  very  grace- 
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fully,  that  such  permission,  coming  from  Lady  De 
Benham,  was  a  privilege ;  and,  besides  saying  so, 
she  looked  as  if  she  thought  it  —  which  pleased 
Lady  De  Benham  so  much  that  she  pressed  her 
guest's  hand  quite  cordially  at  parting. 

The  next  morning,  when  De  Benham  came 
home,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  old  red  pen- 
nant suspended  over  the  chimney-piece.  His  mo- 
ther hastened  to  tell  him  what  flag  it  was,  whence 
it  came,  and  all  the  story  of  her  interview  with 
Miss  Hardwicke. 

(  And  how  do  you  like  her,  Matter  V  he  asked, 
when  the  tale  was  told. 

e  My  son,'  said  Lady  De  Benham,  '  I  think  she 
is  charming.' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  MOMENTOUS  QUESTION. 

c  If,  my  lord,  you  are  determined  to  go  ...  .' 

'  I  am  determined  to  go,'  said  De  Benham. 

e  At  no  matter  what  cost  of  health  .  .  .  .' 

6  At  all  costs.' 

c  Then  I  am  willing  to  fall  in  with  your  pro- 
posal. You  can,  if  yon  desire  it,  become  part 
proprietor  of  the  Stormy  Petrel,  and  equal  partner 
with  myself  in  the  risks  and  profits  of  all  future 
expeditions.' 

<  That  is  well/ 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  of  De  Benhanr's 
return  from  Benhampton.  He  had  that  very 
afternoon  been  lying  upon  his  bed  in  an  almost 
fainting  state  for  more  than  two  hours ;  but, 
rallying  by  sheer  force  of  will,  had  risen  and 
dressed  in  time  to  keep  his  appointment  at  Stra- 
thellan  House.  He  was  now  sitting  face  to  face 
with  Mr.  Hardwicke,  in  a  huge  easy  chair  before 
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the  dining-room  fire.  They  had  dined ;  and  Miss 
Hardwieke  had  withdrawn,  leaving  her  brother 
and  his  guest  to  their  business  conference  and 
their  wine.  The  decanters  stood  within  reach, 
and  Mr.  Hardwieke  occasionally  helped  himself 
to  a  glass  of  port :  but  De  Benham's  glass  stood 
by  untasted. 

(  How  soon,  my  lord,  shall  you  be  prepared  to 
go  ? '  asked  the  merchant. 

e  How  soon,  positively,  will  the  Stormy  Petrel 
be  ready  to  start?' 

'  My  agent  says  in  about  a  week — that  letter 
was  written  on  Monday,  and  to-day  is  Thursday. 
For  "  about  a  week,"  read  ten  days.  To  ten  days 
add  ten  more  for  stowage.  Say  roundly,  she  will 
be  ready  to  drop  down  the  Mersey  this  day  three 
weeks/ 

De  Benham  paused  to  consider. 

e  I  should  be  unwilling  to  leave  England/  he 
said,  ( before  these  matters  which  I  am  negotiating 
in  Monmouthshire  are  concluded.' 

6  If  they  are  not  concluded  by  that  time,'  said 
Mr.  Hardwieke,  'the  vessel  can  wait  a  week 
longer/ 

6 1  should  hope  it  will  all  be  settled  in  three 
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weeks/  replied  De  Benham.  And  then  he  sighed 
and  lay  back  wearily  in  his  chair. 

Mr.  Hardwicke  looked  at  him. 

( I  think/  he  said,  (  a  man  should  be  in  robust 
health  to  venture  upon  such  arduous  and  exciting 
work.' 

De  Benham  sat  up  directly. 

<  That  means  that  you  think  me  looking  ill/  he 
said.  'But  I  am  not  ill.  I  am  naturally  pale. 
I  was  never  anything  but  pale.  How  strange  it 
is  that  every  one  will  have  it  I  am  ill!' 

And  by  the  very  way  that  he  changed  his 
position,  by  the  very  way  he  answered,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  wasted  features  and  the  purple 
hollows  round  his  eyes,  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen 
how  ill  he  was. 

f  You  have  been  ill,  my  lord,  and  you  look  as 
if  you  had  been  ill/  replied  Mr.  Hardwicke,  gently ; 
(  and  I  am  sure  you  would  do  better  to  wait  for  the 
spring.  Better  still,  perhaps,  to  give  up  blockade- 
running  altogether.' 

6  Give  up  blockade-running  altogether  !  Why 
should  I  do  that?' 

'  Because  you  are  too  good  for  the  work.  A 
man  of  your  lordship's  abilities,  if  you  will  permit 
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me  to  say  so,  is  thrown  away  upon  pursuits  which 
would  prosper  as  well  in  inferior  hands.' 

<Bnt  I  think  I  have  already  explained  to  you, 
Mr.  Hardwicke,  that  I  want  money.' 

6  True ;  but  there  are  other  paths— other  re- 
sources .  .  .  .' 

'  Where  should  I  find  any  path  by  following 
which  I  could  make  sixty  thousand  pounds  in 
seven  months  ?  You  told  me  yourself,  Mr.  Hard- 
wicke, only  the  day  before  yesterday,  that  you 
knew  of  none.' 

( I  think,  my  lord,  I  said  there  were  "  few  " 
occupations  so  immediately  profitable — I  should 
have  been  in  error  to  say  there  were  none. 
Larger  sums  than  sixty  thousand  pounds  have 
been  made  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  a  single 
day.' 

c  Ay,  and  in  a  single  night  at  the  Homburg 
tables.  No,  no,  Mr.  Hardwicke,  blockade-runner 
though  I  be,  I'm  not  a  gambler  in  that  sense/ 

'  Well,  there  is  yet  another  lottery,'  said  Mr. 
Hardwicke,  hesitatingly. 

f  And  that  is  .  .  .  .' 

6  Marriage/ 

*  Marriage ! ' 
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'Yes,  my  lord — marriage.  You  are  young. 
You  have  talents,  accomplishments,  personal  ad- 
vantages, a  title.  What  woman  of  fortune  would 
refuse  you  ?  ' 

'  What !  sell  myself  to  age  and  ugliness,  like 
Hogarth's  spendthrift!'  exclaimed  De  Benham. 
*  Many  thanks.' 

Mr.  Hardwicke  glanced  at  his  sister's  bust — 
the  famous  bust  by  Costoli  of  Florence,  which 
stood,  it  may  be  remembered,  with  its  background 
of  ruby  velvet  drapery,  at  the  head  of  the  dining- 
room  in  Strathellan  House. 

( Wealth  is  not  necessarily  inseparable  from 
age  and  ugliness,'  he  said.  i  I  see  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  obtain  youth  and  beauty  into  the 
bargain/ 

De  Benham  caught  the  glance — detected  the 
faint  inflection  of  emphasis  in  Mr.  Hardwicke's 
voice.  He  almost  started  in  his  chair  as  their 
meaning  broke  upon  him.  Then,  for  several 
seconds,  there  was  silence.  Mr.  Hardwicke  looked 
into  the  fire ;  De  Benham  looked  at  Mr.  Hard- 
wicke. 

i  I  fear,'  he  said  at  length,  speaking  very  slowly 
and,  as  it  were,  reluctantly,  f  I  fear  no  lady  who 
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was  young,  and  beautiful — and  rich,  would  feel 
flattered  by  the  proposals  of  one  whose  first  motive 
was,  obviously,  to  improve  his  own  fortunes.' 

Mr.  Hardwicke  coughed  dubiously. 

(  One  would  scarcely  so  represent  the  matter/ 
he  said,  i  in  making  such  proposals.' 

c  Pardon  me.  I  should  place  the  matter  in 
that  light,  and  no  other/  replied  De  Benham.  e  I 
should  ask  the  lady — supposing  such  a  lady  to  be 
found — whether  she  would  be  willing  to  unite 
with  me  in  rebuilding  the  fortunes  of  an  ancient 
house;  in  raising  up  a  noble  castle  from  its  ruins; 
in  buying  back  lands  and  lordships  long  since 
alienated  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  And  I 
should  ask  her  if  to  do  these  things,  and  to  be- 
come the  mother  of  a  renewed  line  of  English 
barons,  would  seem  to  her  a  fit  and  desirable  end 
to  which  to  devote  her  life.' 

6 It  would  be  a  noble  mission/  said  Mr.  Hard- 
wicke, thoughtfully,  '  and  one  that  might  well 
tempt  a  woman  of  lofty  character.' 

And  again  his  eyes  strayed — this  time,  perhaps, 
involuntarily — towards  the  bust. 

( I  could  not  undertake  to  talk  of  love  to  any 
woman — now/    De   Benham   said,   gloomily.     e  I 
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live  for  this  one  object,  and  I  am  absorbed  by  it. 
It  is  my  ruling  passion.  I  have  no  room  in  my 
heart  for  a  second.' 

Mr.  Hardwicke  murmured  something  to  the 
effect  that  marriages  of  esteem  were  oftentimes 
the  most  lastingly  happy ;  and  then  silence  fell 
upon  them  again,  till  the  merchant  proposed  that 
they  should  go  up  to  the  drawing-room. 

The  hour  that  followed  passed  slowly.  De 
Benham,  with  the  foregoing  conversation  still 
fresh  upon  his  mind,  felt  as  though  he  were 
tongue-tied.  His  host  was  fklgetty  and  ill  at 
ease.  Only  Miss  Hardwicke  (unconscious  of  this 
new  dream  of  ambition  in  which  her  brother  had 
begun  to  indulge)  remained  unembarrassed  and 
impassive  as  usual.  She  talked,  however,  a  little; 
and  being  asked  to  sing,  sang  one  song — a  mourn- 
ful, majestic  melody  adapted  to  that  Lament  of 
Shelley's  which  begins  ( Oh,  world !  oh,  life !  oh, 
time ! ' 

Claudia  Hardwicke  sang  well  —  so  well  that 
even  De  Benham's  trained  taste  was  satisfied — 
and  the  song  she  sang  suited  her  voice  and,  so  to 
speak,  became  her;  for  there  is  a  becomingness 
even  in  the  choice  of  a  song,  if  singers  did  but  know 
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it.  Miss  Hardwicke  knew  it  perfectly.  She  would 
no  more  have  condescended  to  an  arch  canzonet 
like  Bishop's  f  Love  hath  eyes/  or  to  a  fiery  scena 
like  Rossi's  e  Ah,  rendimi,'  than  she  would  have 
sung  a  parody  out  of  a  burlesque. 

So  she  sang  this  solemn,  passionless  melody, 
and  De  Benham  listened.  As  the  last  low,  rich 
notes  died  away,  he  held  his  breath  and  thought 
he  should  like  to  hear  her  sing  a  certain  song 
that  he  had  written  to  some  words  of  Goethe's 
years  ago  when  he  was  a  student  at  Zollenstrasse. 
He  did  not,  however,  ask  her  to  sing  again ;  but 
when  she  rose  from  the  piano,  took  his  leave  and 
went  away. 

That  night  he  could  not  sleep — the  next  day, 
and  for  many  a  day  after,  he  could  not  rest — for 
thinking  of  all  that  Mr.  Hardwicke  had  said  to 
him.  Surely  the  drift  of  those  hints  was  obvious 
and  unmistakable !  He  might  mend  his  fortunes 
with  a  wealthy  marriage — no  woman  with  money 
would  refuse  him — youth,  beauty,  and  riches  were 
not  an  impossible  combination  ....  what  could  this 
mean,  unless  it  meant  that  he  would  do  well  to 
offer  his  hand  and  title  to  Claudia  Hardwicke  ? 
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And  then  he  asked  himself,  could  he,  should 
he,  dared  he,  do  this  thing  ? 

It  would  be  wealth — wealth,  immense  and  im- 
mediate. It  would  be  the  instant  realisation  of 
his  dreams.  It  would  be  rest  from  labour.  It 
would  be  to  gladden  his  mother's  heart  by  never 
leaving  her;  by  incurring  no  mere  perilous  ad- 
ventures ;  by  cleansing  himself  at  once  and  for 
ever  from  the  contamination  of  trade.  It  mmht 
be  even  more  than  this.  It  might  be,  if  not  the 
saving  of  his  life,  the  saving  of  his  fine  constitu- 
tion. 

For,  steel  himself  as  he  might  against  the 
unwelcome  truth,  he  knew,  and  could  not  help 
knowing,  that  his  strength  did  not  come  back  to 
him.  Having  recovered  up  to  a  certain  point,  he 
seemed  unable  to  get  beyond  that  point.  He  had 
even  begun  to  suspect  of  late  that  he  was  growing 
weaker.  What  if  he  went  out  a^ain  with  the 
Stormy  Petrel  and  fell  ill  by  the  way  ?  What  if 
he  remained  an  invalid  for  life  ?  What  if  he 
were  to  die  before  his  task  was  accomplished  ? 

And  then  he  reminded  himself  that  he  had 
vowed  to  accomplish  that  task  at  all  costs.    He  had 
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already  given  up  the  woman  and  the  art  that  he 
loved.  He  had  already  crashed  back  into  his 
heart  all  the  dearest  hopes  and  loftiest  aspirations 
of  which  that  heart  was  capable.  Why,  then, 
should  he  hesitate  now  ?  Why  falter  before  this 
final  test?  It  was  not,  surely,  more  difficult  to 
marry  a  woman  whom  he  did  not  love,  than  to 
give  up  the  woman  whom  he  did  love.  The 
question  was  one  of  mere  self-sacrifice,  and,  so  far 
as  he  could  see,  involved  no  kind  of  injustice 
towards  any  one  but  himself.  In  such  a  marriage 
there  could,  at  all  events,  be  nothing  dishonour- 
able. If  Miss  Hardwicke  was  willing  to  marry 
for  rank,  he  undoubtedly  would  be  justified  in 
marrying  for  money.  It  would  be  a  fair  bargain, 
and  nothing  more : — a  bargain  from  which  such 
words  as  Love  and  Happiness  must  of  necessity 
be  excluded,  but  in  which  the  balance  of  advan- 
tages on  both  sides  would  be  strictly  equal. 

There  were  days  and  hours  when  De  Benham 
argued  the  subject  over  with  himself  after  this 
fashion ;  but  again  there  were  times  when  he  saw 
it  from  quite  an  opposite  point  of  view;  when  he 
told  himself  that  he  had  no  right  to  make  such  use 
of  his  ancient  name  and  title — that  to  do  so  would 
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be  a  mere  ignoble  bartering  of  noble  things  — 
that  no  end,  however  important  in  itself,  would 
justify  the  employment  of  such  means.  Better, 
a  thousand  times  better,  that  he  should  work  on, 
no  matter  how  long  or  how  hard,  and  earn  his 
riches  for  himself. 

But  then,  should  he  ever  airain  be  strong 
enough  to  work  hard?  And  should  he  be  able  to 
earn  enough  for  his  purpose?  Supposing  the 
American  Civil  War  to  come  suddenly  to  an  end, 
there  would  be  an  end  also  to  blockade-running, 
and  to  profits  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  per 
cent.  And  then,  again,  all  this  money,  if  he  in- 
deed succeeded  in  earning  it,  would  have  to  be 
made  in  trade;  and  to  devote  himself  to  trade  for 
life  would  surely  be  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  to 
sell  himself  to  a  City  heiress  for  her  money. 

Sometimes  he  asked  himself  if  he  could  by  any 
means  bring  himself  to  love  Claudia  Hardwicke; 
but  his  heart  answered  that  question  only  too 
promptly.  Claudia  Hardwicke,  with  all  her 
splendid  beauty,  was  haughty,  unloveable,  unsym- 
pathetic. Her  nature,  he  felt  certain,  had  in  it 
none  of  the  tenderness  of  woman.  She  was  cold 
through  and  through.     He  could  admire  her  in  a 
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certain  critical,  dispassionate  way,  as  he  might 
admire  a  fine  statue.  He  could  live  with  her  on 
terms  of  mutual  respect  and  courtesy.  But  he 
could  never  love  her. 

Love,  love,  love!  Ah,  folly!  What  had  he 
now  to  do  with  love?  Had  he  not  dreamt  that 
dream,  and  waked  from  it,  long  since  ?  Had  he 
not,  like  Paul  Fleming,  '  laid  the  golden  goblet 
gently  down,  knowing  that  he  should  behold  it  no 
more?'  The  question  now  was  how  best  to  keep 
his  vow;  how  to  restore  in  his  own  person  and 
the  persons  of  his  descendants  the  ancient  glories 
of  his  house ;  how  to  become,  in  anything  like 
the  full  sense  of  the  phrase,  De  Benham  of  Ben- 
hampton. 

For  a  whole  week  he  kept  aloof  from  Prior's 
Walk,  from  the  Hardwickes,  from  Archie,  from 
every  one.  For  a  whole  week  he  pondered  thus, 
arguing  now  upon  the  one  side  and  now  upon  the 
other,  till  his  thoughts  were  weary  of  travelling 
round  and  round  the  one  perplexing  topic.  Yet 
at  the  close  of  the  week  he  was  still  asking  himself 
what  he  should  do,  and  was  still  vainly  trying  to 
arrive  at  some  conclusion. 

On  the  morning;  of  the  eighth  dav,  however, 
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while  he  was  yet  in  this  painful  state  of  indecision 
he  received  two  letters,  one  of  which  was  from  a 
certain  Mr.  Morley  Durrant,  an  architect,  whom 
he  had  sent  down  to  Benhampton  to  look  over  the 
ruins  a  day  or  two  before ;  and  the  other  from  his 
solicitors,  Messrs.  Balfour  and  Black,  of  Bedford 
Rovv,  Bloomsbury.  De  Benham  read  the  lawyers' 
letter  first.     It  ran  thus :  — 

'  Thursday,  Feb.  — ,  1862. 

6  My  Lord, —  Our  junior  partner,  Mr.  E.  Black, 
has  this  day  returned  from  Monmouth,  having 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  papers  con- 
tained in  the  ancient  chest  mentioned  by  your 
lordship;  and  more  especially  of  those  deeds  and 
charters  which  concern  such  portion  of  the  Ben- 
hampton estates  as  passed,  in  1856,  into  the  hands 
of  the  late  Mr.  Matthew  Bowstead. 

i  It  appears,  as  one  result  of  Mr.  E.  Black's  in- 
vestigations, that  the  landed  property  of  the  De 
Benham  family  could  not,  at  one  time,  have  ex- 
tended over  less  than  60,000  statute  acres.  In 
other  words,  they  must  have  owned  nearly  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  whole  county  of  Monmouth, 
besides  certain  minor  outlying  fiefs  and  demesnes 
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in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Brecknockshire  and 
Herefordshire.  Of  these  lands,  some  now  form 
integral  portions  of  various  private  estates,  and 
some  have  devolved  to  the  Crown.  Some  also  lie 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

€  That  part  of  the  estate  which  was  purchased 
from  Colonel  Smithson  by  the  late  Mr.  Matthew 
Bowstead  in  1856,  consists  of  only  720  acres,  400 
of  which  would  seem  to  have  been  originally  park- 
land, but  which  have  been  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion within  the  last  seventeen  or  eighteen  years. 
For  these  720  acres  the  trustees  and  executors  of 
the  said  Matthew  Bowstead  require  £50  per  acre ; 
in  all,  £36,000  sterling.  Having  compared  this 
demand  with  the  average  value  of  land  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  price  is 
excessive.  The  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  light, 
poor,  and  hilly ;  whereas  a  tract  of  comparatively 
rich  and  fertile  soil  in  the  adjacent  valley  was,  as 
we  are  credibly  informed,  sold  not  long  since  at 
£33  per  acre.  Knowing,  however,  that  your  lord- 
ship is  influenced  by  special  interest  in  the  choice 
of  this  locality,  the  trustees  of  the  late  Matthew 
Bowstead,  acting  in  the  interests  of  their  wards 
and  under  the  advice  of  their  solicitors,  seem  dis- 
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posed  to  exact  an  outside  price,  and  will  not,  we 
fear,  be  induced  to  abate  their  demand.  That  is 
to  say,  they  would  probably  not  refuse  £35,000, 
should  you  authorise  us  to  offer  that  sum ;  but 
even  this  appears  to  be  doubtful. 

'  Awaiting  your  lordship's  further  instructions, 
we  remain 

i  Your  lordship's  obedient  servants, 

i  Balfour,  Black,  and  Co.' 

The  second  letter  may  also  be  given  in  full. 

'Thursday,  Feb.—,  1862, 

'  Victoria  St.  Westminster. 

*  My  Lord, — I  have,  in  accordance  with  your 
wish,  visited  the  ruins  of  Benhampton  Castle.  I 
spent  the  greater  part  of  two  days  upon  the  spot ; 
but  it  would  require  weeks  of  such  study  to  con- 
struct anything  like  an  accurate  plan  of  the  edifice 
as  it  may  have  appeared  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or 
t'.vo  hundred  years  ago. 

'  For  the  work  of  the  restorer,  my  lord,  is  a 
work  of  time  and  of  infinite  patience.  He  must 
disinter   buried   fragments,  search  among  weeds, 
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scrape  away  moss,  and  make  the  most  of  every 
scrap  of  cornice  or  moulding  that  lichen  may  have 
preserved  or  ivy  held  together.  These  trifles, 
indeed,  are  often  his  only  guides  in  the  repro- 
duction of  important  details. 

(  Still,  by  means  of  even  this  cursory  glance,  I 
have  learned  sufficient  to  be  able  to  answer  some 
of  your  lordship's  questions,  and  to  offer  a  few 
practical  suggestions. 

e  1.  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  probable 
cost  of  restoring  Benhampton  Castle  in  its  inte- 
grity, I  have  to  say  that  no  building  of  that  extent 
and  style  could  possibly  be  restored  throughout  for 
less  than  £130,000  or  £150,000. 

e  2.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  restore  the 
whole  edifice.  Your  lordship  might  restore  only 
such  portions  of  it  as  would  be  suitable  for  the 
purposes  of  a  modern  residence. 

'  3.  It  is  for  yourself  to  limit  the  expense  of 
restoration.  If  you  will  specify  the  sum  you  are 
disposed  to  devote  to  this  work,  it  will  then  be  in 
my  power  to  lay  before  you  an  estimate  of  what 
may  be  done  for  that  sum. 

f4.  I  am  of  opinion  that  for  an  outlay  of 
about  £25,000   your   lordship   might   repair   the 
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keep  and  restore  three  sides  of  the  first  quadrangle, 
including  the  banqueting-hall ;  and  that  such  re- 
storation might  with  great  propriety  be  carried  out 
in  that  more  richly  developed  style  of  the  period 
of  Edward  the  Third,  which  is  known  as  the 
Decorated  or  Early  Perpendicular. 

'  5.  That  to  leave  the  remaining  quadrangles, 
the  kitchen,  outer  walls,  &c,  &c,  in  their  present 
condition,  would,  I  conceive,  be  no  disfigurement 
to  the  place  as  a  residence,  but  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, contribute  largely  to  the  beauty  and  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  whole. 

6 I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord, 

( Yours  respectfully, 

6  H.  MORLEY   DUEEANT/ 

These  letters  were  delivered  to  De  Benham 
as  he  sat  at  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  that 
eighth  day.  He  read  them  both  twice — the  first 
time  very  quickly,  the  second  time  very  slowly ; 
then  folded  them  in  silence  and  put  them  care- 
fully into  his  pocket-book.  His  mother,  observ- 
ing his  grave  and  troubled  look,  watched  him 
anxiously,  but  said  nothing.     Presently  he  pushed 
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his  cup  aside,  and,  muttering  something  about 
business  in  the  City,  snatched  up  his  hat  and  went 
out. 

But  he  did  not  go  to  the  City.  He  turned  his 
face  westward,  and,  walking  doggedly  on  and  on 
for  the  greater  part  of  an  hour,  never  stopped  till 
he  came  to  the  Regent's  Park.  Here,  finding  an 
unoccupied  bench  in  a  quiet  corner  somewhat  away 
from  the  frequented  paths,  he  sat  down,  leaned  his 
elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  face  upon  his  hands, 
and  fell  into  a  gloomy  reverie. 

It  was  a  brilliant  morning  towards  the  latter 
half  of  February,  when  the  sunshine  had  already 
some  warmth  in  it  and  the  air,  though  fresh,  was 
not  positively  cold.  And  there  was  a  pleasant 
look  of  spring  about  the  grass  and  the  budding 
trees,  and  even  about  the  children  and  the  nurse- 
maids. But  De  Benham  saw  none  of  this.  He 
scarcely  felt  the  warmth  of  the  sunshine.  He 
scarcely  heard  the  babble  of  the  children  on  the 
broad  walk  a  little  distance  oif.  His  thoughts 
were  dark  and  solitary,  and  all  else  seemed  of  the 
same  complexion. 

For  these  letters  had  hit  him  hard — especially 
that  letter  from  his  solicitors.     He  was  almost  be- 
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wildered  by  it,  just  at  first.  It  upset  all  his  cal- 
culations; it  disarranged  all  his  plans;  it  disap- 
pointed him  bitterly.  He  had  long  since  framed 
his  own  estimate  of  what  this  purchase  would  cost 
him.  He  knew  the  ordinary  price  of  land  in  and 
about  Benhampton;  and  he  knew  that  this  par- 
ticular soil  was  poor  and  profitless — that  parts  of 
it,  in  fact,  were  so  stony  and  barren  as  to  be  little 
better  than  waste.  It  short,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  Farmer  Bowstead's  property  might  be 
bought  in  for  about  twenty-five  pounds  per  acre. 
Fifteen  thousand  pounds — eighteen  thousand — even 
twenty  thousand,  if  need  be,  he  was  prepared  to 
spend  for  it ;  but  thirty-six  thousand  .... 

It  was  more  than  half  of  all  that  he  had  earned. 
It  was  more  than,  in  the  present  state  of  his  affairs, 
he  could  as  yet  actually  lay  his  hand  upon  and  call 
his  own.  It  was  an  immense  sum.  And  for  this 
immense  sum  what  should  he  get  ?  A  ruin,  a  stone 
quarry,  a  few  miserable  cottages,  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  the  worst  land  in  the 
county. 

A  mere  remnant,  after  all,  of  the  Benhampton 
estates ;  yet,  remnant  as  it  was,  he  must  buy  it. 
Even  on  these  exorbitant  terms,  he  must  buy  it. 
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The  old  place  was  too  precious,  his  vow  was  too 
sacred,  to  leave  him  any  alternative.  The  oppor- 
tunity would  never  come  back  again — never — 
never.     He  must  buy  it,  cost  what  it  might. 

Then  came  other  considerations.  That  he 
should  be  content  to  stop  at  this  point  was  impos- 
sible. He  might  close  with  Matthew  Bowstead's 
executors ;  he  might  partially  restore  the  castle ; 
but  when  all  this  was  done  should  he  be  content  ? 
Other  waifs  and  strays  of  the  old  domains  would 
doubtless  fall  vacant  from  time  to  time.  How 
should  he  feel,  if,  when  they  did  so  fall  vacant,  he 
found  himself  without  means  to  purchase  them  ? 

And  yet,  unless  his  health  and  strength  came 
back  to  him,  unless  he  could  again  amass  money, 
and  go  on  amassing  money,  he  must  be  utterly 
without  those  means.  Nay,  more — he  must  be 
without  means,  or  income,  or  resources  of  any 
kind.  He  must  be  just  a  farmer,  as  Matthew 
Bow  stead  was  a  farmer,  existing  on  the  produce 
of  this  one  poor  farm.  He  must  live  a  miserable, 
anomalous,  contracted  life — such  a  life  as  no  man 
in  his  senses  could  seriously  contemplate  for  a 
moment. 

Well,  there  was  yet  another  way.     He  might 
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give  up  that  cherished  dream  of  restoration ;  build 
a  modest  residence  in  a  corner  of  the  ruins  ;  in- 
vest the  rest  of  his  capital ;  and  live  the  life  of 
a  quiet  country  gentleman.  But  of  all  the  paths 
open  to  him,  that  was  precisely  the  one  path  he 
disliked  the  most.  Merely  to  possess  the  place 
would  be  nothing,  if  he  could  not  rebuild  it. 
How  should  he  endure  to  watch  the  work  of 
ruin  going  on  from  year  to  year?  Or  how 
should  he  bear  to  patch,  and  prop,  and  trim, 
unable  to  do  more  than  arrest  the  progress  of 
decay  ? 

Thus  he  pondered.  Thus  he  questioned  him- 
self. Thus  an  hour — two  hours — two  hours  and 
a  half  went  by.  And  all  this  time,  far  down 
below  the  shifting  current  of  his  thoughts,  there 
ran  a  conscious  under-current  of  other  thoughts, 
other  questionings,  other  misgivings — an  under- 
current swift,  and  silent,  and  steady,  which  was 
gradually  carrying  all  before  it. 

'  There  is  no  other  way/  he  said  at  last,  having 
read  his  letters  through  again,  for  the  fourth  or 
fifth  time.  ( There  is  no  other  way.  It  is  my 
fete.' 

When  Temple  De  Benham  said  these  words 
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(and  whether  he  actually  spoke  them  aloud,  or 
only  uttered  them  in  the  silence  of  his  own  soul, 
matters  nothing),  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  marry  Claudia  Hardwicke. 
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Miss  Hardwicke's  matrimonial  chances  had  been 
neither  few  nor  far  between.  She  could  not  have 
counted  them,  indeed,  upon  the  fingers  of  both 
hands.  But  then,  she  was  not  only  very  rich  and 
very  handsome,  but  she  had  reigned  in  her  bro- 
ther's house  ever  since  her  education  was  finished, 
and  so,  necessarily,  had  seen  much  society.  If 
ever  woman  was  certain  to  be  bored  with  offers, 
that  woman  was  Claudia  Hardwicke,  It  had  been 
going  on  now  for  seven  years.  She  left  Madame 
de  Fleury's  'pension  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
at  eighteen,  and  that  was  just  seven  years  ago. 
The  curious  in  such  matters  may  hence  compute 
what  was  Miss  Hardwicke's  age  in  this  year  of 
grace,  18  62. 

During  these  seven  years,  then,  her  opportu- 
nities of  marriage  had  been  frequent ;  but  those 
opportunities  were  not  to  her  taste,  and  she  had 
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embraced  none  of  them.  A  German  banker,  a 
fashionable  physician  lately  knighted,  a  Q.C.,  a 
wealthy  shipbuilder,  a  younger  son  of  a  baronet,  a 
City  rector,  a  Scotch  M.P.,  a  Taxing  Master  in 
Chancery,  and  some  three  or  four  substantial  mer- 
chants, had  all  striven  for  the  prize  in  turn,  and 
been  rejected.  Rumour  began  at  last  to  whisper 
that  Miss  Hardwicke  was  too  fastidious,  and  that 
she  would  die  an  old  maid. 

The  lady,  however,  was  fond  of  her  own  way; 
fond  also,  in  her  own  way,  of  her  brother  Josiah ; 
fond,  above  all  else,  of  her  liberty.  From  this 
last  she  was  resolved  never  to  part,  unless  .... 
well,  unless  in  exchange  for  something  still  more 
precious.  Possibly  for  love;  still  more  probably 
for  position. 

For  with  all  her  pride  and  all  her  coldness, 
Claudia  Hardwicke  had  sometimes  dreamed  of 
love.  The  world  believed  her  to  be  as  inacces- 
sible as  her  own  marble  portrait ;  but  she  was  not 
of  the  world's  opinion.  She  believed,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  was  in  her  to  love  very  profoundly ; 
but  then  the  man  wdiom  she  could  so  love  must  be 
one  whom  she  should  be  able  to  recognise  for  her 
master.     He  need  be  neither  rich,  nor  handsome, 
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nor  even  amiable ;  but  he  must  be  of  high  birth 
and  high  courage,  resolute,  ambitious,  a  thorough 
man,  and  a  thorough  'gentleman.  Were  such  an 
one  to  invite  her  to  becomejiis  wife,  Miss  Hard- 
wicke  told  herself  thatjshe  could  love  him  with  a 
very  deep  and  enduring  love ;  but  then  she  also 
told  herself  that  no  such  man  would  ever  cross  her 
path. 

Patting  love  out  of  the  question,  however,  Miss 
Hardwicke  was  accessible  on  the  side  of  position. 
Great  rank  would  at  any  time  have  been  a  sore 
temptation  to  her;  but  great  rank  had  not  fallen 
in  her  way.  With  alljjher  offers,  sli3  had  never 
yet  had  the  chance  of  a  title,  save  in  that  one  in- 
stance of  the  fashionable'physician,  whose  knight- 
hood was,  in  her  eyes,  simply  contemptible. 

Hence  it  was  all  the  more  curious  that  the 
opportunity  should  at  last]  present  itself  under  a 
twofold  aspect.  In  a  word,  that  Claudia  Hard- 
wicke should,  in  the  course  of  one  and  the  same 
day,  have  two  coronets  at  herTeet. 

De  Benham,  as  we  have  seen,  sat  and  pondered 
long  before  he  came  to  his  resolve;  but  having 
come  to  that  resolve,  he  rose  and  went  his  way ; 
for  it  was  his  nature  to  decide  and  do — to  pass  at 
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once  from  meditation  to  action.  e  If  'twere  well 
'twere  done,'  he  was  fond  of  quoting,  c  then  'twere 
well  it  were  done  quickly.'  And  to-day,  having 
told  himself  it  should  be  done,  he  determined  that 
it  should,  indeed,  be  done  quickly.  So  he  hurried 
home,  dressed  (not  without  some  scorn  of  his  own 
solicitude  in  the  matter  of  gloves  and  cravat),  and 
presented  himself  at  Strath ellan  House  at  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

He  found  Miss  Hardwicke  at  home  and  alone, 
in  her  hat  and  habit,  having  just  come  in  from  a 
late  ride. 

As  soon  as  the  first  commonplaces  had  been 
exchanged,  the  conversation  began  to  flag. 

'Have  you  seen  my  brother  this  morning?' 
asked  Miss  Hardwicke,  after  a  pause. 

To  which  De  Benham  replied  that  he  had  not 
been  down  to  Prior's  Walk  for  more  than  a  week. 
And  then  there  was  silence  again. 

Miss  Hardwicke  took  off  her  gloves,  laid  her 
hat  aside,  trifled  with  her  whip,  and  began  to  won- 
der when  her  visitor  would  go  away. 

Presently  De  Benham  spoke  again. 

e  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Hardwicke,'  he  said, 
6  for  bein«i  so  dull.' 
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The  lady  smiled. 

( I  thought  your  silence  quite  brilliant,'  she 
replied. 

'  A  man  is  silent  either  because  he  has  nothing 
to  say,  or  because  he  has  too  much.  The  latter  is 
my  case.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  I  do  not 
know  where  to  begin.' 

Miss  Hardwicke  looked  up  with  the  very 
faintest  gleam  of  surprise  upon  her  face,  but  said 
nothing.  De  Benham,  leaning  forward  and  look- 
ing into  his  hat,  as  if  the  words  were  written  there 
and  he  was  reading  them,  went  on  in  a  grave,  deli- 
berative voice. 

'My  object  in  coming  here  to-day,'  he  said, 
'  may  be  stated  in  very  few  words.  I  come  to 
tell  you  precisely  what  my  position  is — what  my 
prospects  are  ....  and  to  ask  if  you  will  be  my 
wife.' 

He  paused;  not  as  if  for  a  reply,  but  as  if 
weighing  every  word  that  he  had  yet  to  say.  As 
for  Miss  Hardwicke  she  sat  unmoved;  absorbed 
apparently  in  the  setting  of  her  whip-handle. 
Perhaps  a  slight  tinge  of  colour  may  have  come 
into  her  cheeks  for  one  moment ;  but  if  so,  it  was 
gone  again  directly. 
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'I  am  painfully  sensible/  De  Benham  con- 
tinued, f  of  my  own  presumption.  I  know  full 
well  for  how  much  I  am  asking ;  and  I  know  how 
little  I  have  to  offer  in  return.  These  two  things 
only — an  honourable  name  and  a  handful  of  bar- 
ren acres.  JSTo  more,  and  no  less.  As  for  love, 
Miss  Hardwicke,  I  have  no  right  to  name  the 
word  to  you  upon  so  short  an  acquaintance.  I 
think  you  would  be  offended  with  me — and  justly 
—  if  I  did.  Besides,  although  I  am  still  quite 
young,  adversity  and  anxiety  have  done  much  to 
age  me.  So  much,  that  I  doubt  if  I  could  now  be 
what  the  world  calls  "in  love."  But — but  I 
admire  you;  if  I  may  be  forgiven  for  saying  what 
others  have  said  to  you  so  often.  I  admire  you 
very  much.  I  should  be  proud  to  call  you  my 
wife.  And  I  think  I  should  make  you  a  good 
husband.' 

Having  got  thus  far,  he  paused  again. 

(  This  is  a  compliment,  Lord  De  Benham,  for 
which  I  was  not  prepared,'  said  Miss  Hardwicke, 
feeling  that  she  must  at  last  say  something. 

( It, is  no  compliment — at  least,  not  in  that  sense. 
Whether  it  is  any  compliment  to  suppose,  as  I  have 
supposed,  that  a  woman  who  is  young,  beautiful, 
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and  wealthy,  may  be  willing  to  sacrifice  herself  for 
an  idea,  is  another  matter.' 

■  To  sacrifice  herself  for  an  idea ! '  repeated 
Miss  Hardwicke.     'I  do  not  understand  you.' 

i  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  understand  me 
very  exactly.  Have  you  patience  to  listen  to  a 
long  story  ? ' 

i  Undoubtedly.' 

'  Then  I  will  inflict  my  family  history  upon 
you.' 

And  with  this,  DeBenham  proceeded  to  sketch, 
in  as  few  words  as  he  could,  the  rise  and  progress 
©f  his  people  from  Geoffrey  the  Crusader  to  him- 
self. He  told  how  fur  long  centuries  the  De  Ben- 
hams  had  gone  on  heaping  up  riches  and  accu- 
mulating land ;  then  how  those  riches  had  been 
squandered  and  those  lands  alienated ;  how  his 
own  father,  heir  to  little  more  than  a  pile  of  an- 
cestral mortgages,  was  finally  ruined  at  college  by 
an  unprincipled  associate;  howT  he,  Temple,  brought 
up  in  ignorance  of  these  facts,  had  struggled  on 
through  a  youth  of  extreme  poverty,  obeying  the 
natural  bent  of  his  genius,  and  dreaming  only  of 
music  ;  how,  since  he  came  to  know  the  truth,  he 
had  given  up  his  whole  soul  to  the  one  great  end ; 
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how,  in  pursuit  of  that  end,  he  had  perilled,  and 
was  ready  again  to  peril,  life  and  limb,  health, 
home,  and  all  that  made  life  other  than  mere  e  la- 
bour and  sorrow.' 

f  And  it  is  this  toil,  Miss  Hardwicke/  he  said, 
s  that  I  ask  you  to  share.  Most  men  could  offer 
you  a  happier  lot — would  protest  more — promise 
more — tell  you  (and  I  am  sure,  truly)  that  your 
riches  did  not  weigh  with  them  by  the  balance  of  a 
feather.  I,  on  the  contrary,  begin  by  avowing  that 
money  is  essential  to  my  purpose ;  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  marry  without  money — and  I 
ask  you,  quite  honestly  and  plainly,  whether  you 
can  make  my  ambition  your  ambition,  my  task 
your  task.  Whether,  in  a  word,  you  can  be  con- 
tent to  devote  yourself  to  this  unattractive  work  of 
raising  up  an  ancient  house  from,  as  it  were,  the 
very  dust  of  time  ;  of  rescuing  an  honourable  name 
from  perhaps  total  extinction  ;  and  of  transmitting 
it  to  play  its  part  for  good  or  ill  in  the  future  his- 
tory of  the  world.' 

e  I  do  not  think  it  an  unattractive  work,'  said 
Miss  Hardwicke,  somewhat  slowly. 

( I  feared  it  must  be  unattractive  to  every  one 
but  myself.' 
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* I  do  not  see  why.' 

(  Well,  because  the  motive,  in  the  first  place,  is 
intensely  personal.  In  the  second  place,  because 
the  world  does  not  readily  sympathise  with  the 
sterner  passions  —  with  pride,  ambition,  jealousy, 
revenge.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  of  all  the  forms 
that  either  pride  or  ambition  may  take,  family  pride 
and  family  ambition  are  just  those  which  provoke 
the  promptest  antagonism.' 

tf  It  is  true  that  we  sympathise  more  heartily 
with  misfortune.' 

6  Ay  !  with  the  patient  Ulysses  rather  than  the 
proud  Achilles.  But  the  all-important  point  now 
is,  not  whether  I  may  command  the  world's  sym- 
pathy, but  if  I  may  hope  for  yours.' 

Miss  Hardwicke  looked  troubled. 

'  Lord  De  Benham,'  she  said,  ( I  scarcely  know 
how  to  answer  you.  You  must  give  me  ten  minutes 
for  consideration.' 

(  Ten  days,  Miss  Hardwicke,  if  you  please ! ' 

'  No.  If  I  considered  any  matter  for  ten  days, 
I  should  never  arrive  at  any  conclusion.  Ten 
minutes  will  be  enough.' 

'Shall  I  go  down  into  the  library  for  that 
time?' 
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'  If  you  will.' 

'  And  not  come  back  till  you  send  for  me.' 

1 1  will  not  send  for  you.  I  will  go  round  the 
flower-garden,  past  the  library  windows,  and  you 
can  join  me.' 

De  Benham  rose,  bowed,  and  turned  away. 
At  the  door  he  hesitated  and  looked  back.  He 
felt  as  if  he  ought  to  say  something  more  —  some- 
thing becoming  a  suitor  whose  fate  yet  trembled 
in  the  balance.  But,  somehow,  the  words  did  not 
come  easily. 

CI  hope/  he  said,  i  that  you  will  try  to  —  to 
think  favourably  of  my  proposal.' 

And  with  this  he  left  the  room.  As  he  crossed 
the  hall,  he  saw,  through  the  inner  glass  doors,  a 
gentleman  alighting  from  his  horse.  The  gentle- 
man flung  his  reins  to  a  gardener,  and  De  Ben- 
hum  recognised  Lord  Stockbridge.  Glad  to  escape, 
unseen,  he  then  shut  himself  into  the  library,  and, 
with  most  unloverlike  composure,  took  a  book 
from  the  shelves  and  a  seat  by  the  fire.  The  ten 
minutes,  he  knew,  would  now  be  expanded  most 
probably  into  thirty;  but  he  could  wait.  He 
could  wait  with  perfect  patience ;  and  he  could 
read ;  and  he  could  enjoy  what  he  read.     While 
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his  own  mind  yet  wavered,  he  was  restless 
enough  ;  but  now  that  he  had  placed  his  fate  in 
Miss  Hardwicke's  hands  he  was  agitated  by  no 
apprehensions,  fluttered  by  no  hopes.  He  should 
know  her  decision  soon  enough  in  any  case,  and 
whatever  it  might  be,  he  would  make  the  best 
of  it. 

So  lie  sat  by  the  library  fire,  and  read.  The 
book  was  the  second  volume  of  Clough's  '  Plu- 
tarch ; '  and  the  life  at  which  he  opened  it  was  the 
life  of  Cato  the  Elder. 

In  the  meanwhile  Miss  Hardwicke,  instead  of 
considering  whether  or  not  she  should  become 
Lady  De  Benham,  found  herself  called  upon  to 
receive  Lord  Stockbridge  —  Lord  Stockbridge  mi- 
raculously gloved,  booted,  and  cravated,  with  a 
camellia  in  his  button-hole ;  somewhat  red  in  the 
face,  however,  from  much  tightening  about  the 
waist.  He  had,  as  usual,  plenty  to  say,  chatting 
glibly  about  the  weather,  the  foreign  news,  the 
winter  opera,  last  night's  debates,  and  the  like. 
Miss  Hardwicke  answered  in  monosyllables,  wait- 
inn;  till  he  should  rise  and  take  his  leave. 

He  did  rise  presently  —  not  to  take  his  leave, 
but  to  change  his  seat.     And  the  seat  for  which 
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lie  chano-ed  it  was  the  one  that  De  Benham  had 
just  been  occupying. 

Miss  Hardwicke  knew  directly  what  was  com- 
ing. Perhaps  she  guessed  it  because  that  particu- 
lar chair  stood  nearer  the  sofa  on  which  she  was 
sitting ;  perhaps  the  coincidence  of  place  suggested 
the  coincidence  of  purpose  ;  but,  at  all  events,  she 
felt  at  once  that  Lord  Stockbridge  was  then  and 
there  about  to  say  the  thing  which  she  had  known 
to  be  impending  for  a  long  time  past. 

And  at  the  same  instant  she  felt  that  she  must, 
if  possible,  prevent  him  from  carrying  his  design 
into  effect. 

e  I  am  sorry  to  seem  discourteous,  Lord  Stock- 
bridge,'  she  said,  looking  at  her  watch,  c  but  I 
have  an  appointment ;  and,  at  this  moment,  a  per- 
son waiting  to  see  me.' 

'Let  the  person  wait  a  few  moments  longer, 
my  dear  lady,'  he  replied,  with  empressement.  i  I 
have  half-a-dozen  words  to  say  to  you  which  — 
which,  egad  !  I  've  been  screwing  up  my  courage 
to  say  so  long,  that  if  I  don't  do  it  now  .  .  .  .' 

f  I  think,  as  a  rule,  that  things  which  need  so 
much  effort  are  best  left  unsaid,'  interposed  Miss 
Hardwicke. 
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i  Sometimes.  Not  always.  Not  in  this  in- 
stance. The  truth  is  —  I've  had  it  on  my  mind 
ever  since  that  Sunday  when  I  brought  Lady 
Tollemache's  card;  and  that — let  me  see  —  that  is, 
seven  or  eight  months  ago  .   .  .  .' 

'  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  best  left  unsaid,  Lord 
Stockbridge,  whatever  it  may  be/  repeated  Miss 
Hardwicke,  with  great  earnestness. 

i  You  do  not,  surely,  forbid  me  to  speak  ?' 

6  No  ;  I  entreat.' 

<  But,  egad !....' 

*  Nay,  I  know  that  it  would  be  kind,  and 
friendly,  and — flattering.  I  am  quite  sure  of 
that.' 

Lord  Stockbridge  looked  down  frowning ;  and 
a  dark  flush  came  into  his  face. 

i  You  do  not  give  me  credit,  I  presume,  for — 
loving  you,'  he  said,  presently. 

f  I  desire  to  retain  your  friendship,  as  I  hope 
you  will  not  reject  mine.' 

8  Friendship ! '  he  repeated,  very  bitterly. 
'  Pshaw  !  I  ask  for  bread,  and  you  give  me  a 
stone.' 

4  But  friendship  is  a  precious  stone — a  diamond 
of  purest  water.' 
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Lord  Stockbridge  got  up  with  an  air  of  im- 
patience, and  went  over  to  the  window. 

(  That 's  a  mere  fagon  de  parler?  he  said,  al- 
most angrily.  ' I  want  you — you,  Claudia — your- 
self. Not  your  friendship.  You  have  been  told,. 
I  suppose,  that  I  'm  a  spendthrift  ....  Well,  I 
am.  You  have  been  told  that  I  am  nearly  double 
your  age  ....  Well,  perhaps  I  am.  But  what 
of  this  or  of  that  ?  I  have  been  a  poor  man  all 
my  life — forced  to  live  upon  the  future — had  the 
education  and  tastes  of  a  gentleman  ....  What 
could  I  do,  egad  !  but  get  into  debt  ?  But  do  you 
suppose  that  I  got  into  debt  because  I  liked  it? 
Do  you  think  I  would  have  hampered  myself  with 
those  confounded  Jews  if  I  could  have  helped  it? 
No,  no,  Miss  Hardwicke — not  I.  Then  as  to  age 
.  .  .  .  why,  good  heavens!  I'm  in  my  prime — 
as  bold  a  seat  in  the  saddle,  as  steady  a  hand  on  a 
cue  or  a  trigger,  as  you'll  find  between  this  and 
St.  Petersburg ! ' 

'  Indeed,  Lord  Stockbridge  .   .   .  .' 

( No,  no — pray  let  me  speak.  A  man  has  a 
right  to  be  heard,  no  matter  how  slender  his  chance 
may  be.     Unless,  indeed,  the  lady  is  already  pro- 
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mised  to  another ;  and  that,  I  think,  is  not  the 
case.' 

(  No — I  am  still  free.' 

*  Then  how  can  I  help  hoping  ?  You  are  free, 
and  I  love  you.  Miss  Hardwicke,  I  have  no 
words  to  tell  you  how  much  I  love  you  !  There 
isn't  a  man  living  who  'd  do  more  to  please  you,  if 
he  had  the  chance.  I  'd  go  round  the  world  for 
you.  And  as  for  money — well,  I  know  of  course 
that  you  have  money  ;  and  you  know  that  I  have 
debts.  But  I  don't  know  the  extent  of  your  for- 
tune— neither,  egad !  do  I  know  the  extent  of  my 
debts !  But  I  should  wish  to  do  all  that  was 
honourable,  and — and  liberal.  Upon  my  soul, 
Miss  Hardwicke,  I  can't  believe  that  you  mean  to 
be  obdurate.' 

'  Obdurate  is  not  the  word,  Lord  Stockbridge. 
1  do  not  love  you,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should 
ever  love  you.  That  is  not  obduracy.  It  is  the 
simple  truth — which,  believe  me,  I  would  fain 
have  avoided  to  put  before  you.' 

Lord  Stockbridge  bit  his  lip — took  a  turn 
across  the  room — came  back  to  the  charge. 

6  But  there  is  another  side  to  this  question,'  he 
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said.  ( Love  is  not  the  only  consideration.  Posi- 
tion is  something.  Rank  is  something.  The 
Earldom  of  Stockbridge  .  .  .  .' 

Miss  Hardwicke  rose  from  her  seat. 

cNo  more,  my  lord/  she  said,  with  great 
dignity.  '  No  more,  I  entreat.  It  becomes  nei- 
ther von  to  urge,  nor  me  to  listen.  I  cannot 
accept  your  hand.  It  is  impossible;  but  I  thank 
you  for  the  compliment  you  pay  me,  and  I  beg 
you  to  let  all  be  as  if  this  conversation  had  never 
taken  place.  I  undertake  to  forget  it,  if  you  will 
do  the  same.' 

He  shook  his  head. 

6  No/  he  said,  gloomily.  '  I  can't  forget  it — 
because  I  can't  forget  you/ 

And  then  he  took  up  his  hat. 

e  Perhaps,  if  I  were  to  wait — to  persevere  .  .  .  .' 

( No — it  would  be  useless/ 

6  Your  decision  is  final  ?  ' 

'  My  decision  is  final/ 

Lord  Stockbridge  stood  for  a  moment,  looking 
half  angry,  half  mortified,  as  if  uncertain  upon 
what  terms  to  part  from  her.  Then,  as  if  con- 
quering himself,  he  said  with  an  effort: — '  Miss 
Hardwicke,   you   have   my  best  wishes  for  your 
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future  happiness  ; ' — bowed  low  over  her  extended 
hand — touched  it  lightly  with  his  lips — and  left 
the  room. 

Miss  Hardwicke  went  to  the  window,  and, 
hidden  by  the  curtain,  watched  her  rejected  suitor 
mount  and  ride  away. 

Marry  him!  She  felt  she  could  not  have 
married  him  if  he  had  been  a  royal  duke.  And 
yet  ....  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  was  a  time, 
not  long  since,  when  she  would  have  hesitated  to 
refuse  him.  Nay,  when  she  almost  surely  would 
not  have  refused  him.  But  to-day  ....  how  was  it 
that  she  had  never  observed  that  bloated,  dissi- 
pated look — the  lines  about  his  eyes  and  mouth  ? 
Miss  Hardwicke  shuddered  to  think  that  if  he 
had  asked  her  a  week  or  two  before,  she  would 
most  likely  have  accepted  him.  And  then  she 
put  on  her  hat,  gathered  up  the  skirt  of  her  habit, 
and  went  quickly  down  into  the  garden. 

De  Benham,  about  half-way  through  the 
*  Life  of  Cato  the  Elder,'  saw  her  pass  the  win- 
dow, restored  the  volume  to  its  place,  and  went 
out. 

e  I  am  ashamed,'  she  said,  e  to  have  left  you 
alone  so  long.     My  visitor  would  not  go.' 
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1 1  was  ready,  and  am  still  ready,  to  wait  as 
long  as  you  please/  replied  De  Benham. 

And  having  said  this,  he  paused.  He  scarcely 
knew  what  to  say  next.  It  was  like  having  to 
make  his  offer  over  again. 

e  I  am  almost  afraid/  he  said  presently,  '  to  ask 
my  fate.' 

A  something — an  indefinable  something  which 
was  neither  tenderness  nor  enthusiasm,  but  a  sort 
of  momentary  elevation  of  expression — came  into 
Miss  Hardwicke's  face. 

(  We  will  restore  the  glories  of  Benhampton/ 
she  said,  looking  at  him. 

De  Benham  took  her  hand,  as  Lord  Stock- 
bridge  had  taken  it,  and  bowed  over  it,  as  Lord 
Stockbridge  had  bowed  over  it ;  but  he  bowed 
over  it  without  kissing  it. 

After  this,  they  walked  for  some  time  to  and 
fro  among  the  wintry  paths  and  flowerless  par- 
terres, talking,  not  as  lovers  talk  who  have  just 
plighted  their  faith  to  each  other,  but  of  the  castle 
and  lands,  of  the  proposed  restorations,  of  Messrs. 
Balfour  and  Black,  and  of  Mr.  Morley  Durrant. 

When  they  parted,  however,  the  diamond  that 
had  once  been  Senator  Shirley's  sparkled  on  the 
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third  finger  of  Miss  Hardwicke's  left  hand.  Did 
De  Benham,  as  he  placed  it  there,  remember  that 
other  ring,  to  procure  which  he  and  Archie  had 
walked  into  Monmouth  one  summer  morning,  not 
yet  two  years  ago — the  loving  promises  that  went 
with  that  simple  gift — the  modest  hopes  of  which 
it  was  the  pledge — the  sunny  hours — the  sweet 
idyllic  time — the  poetry  and  passion  of  first  love? 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    SOONER   THE    BETTER. 

The  next  few  days  went  by  in  such  a   whirl  of 
business,  of  visiting,  of  hand-shaking,  congratu- 
lating, and  letter-writing,  that  De  Benham  found 
no  leisure  to  think  of  either  the  life  he  had  left 
behind  him,  or  the  future   that  lay  before  him. 
But  he  had  no  desire  now  to  think  at  all.     He 
told    himself    that    the    time   for    reflection   was 
past,   and   that    the   time    for   action   was    come. 
So,    his    road    once    chosen    and    lying    straight 
before   him,   he    pushed    on   with   an   eager   and 
feverish    haste   that    would    have    been    natural 
enough   in   most   men,   but   was   all   unlike   that 
steady   resolution   with   which   he   was   wont    to 
pursue  his  purposes.     He  hurried  his  lawyers  in 
their  negotiations  about  Benhampton;  he  pressed 
the  architect  for  his  plans  and  estimates;  he  set 
on    foot    such   proceedings    as   were    needful    to 
establish  his  claim  to  the  peerage  and  enable  him 
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to  take  his  seat  in  the  House.  Irritable,  impa- 
tient, restless,  he  seemed  to  grudge  every  day,  to 
be  jealous  of  every  hour,  that  stood  between 
him  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  projects.  It  was 
as  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  measures  his 
strength  against  Time,  and  fears  that  Time  will 
beat  him. 

One  important  point,  however,  was  soon 
gained.  He  became  master  of  Benhampton  as 
soon  as  he  made  up  his  mind  to  pay  the  price 
required.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  procrastina- 
tion of  the  law  ;  but  in  this  instance  there  was  no 
procrastination.  He  was  surprised,  indeed,  to  find 
how  rapidly  it  was  possible  for  an  estate  to  change 
hands,  and  with  how  little  formality  Benhampton 
became  his.  Messrs.  Balfour  and  Black  tendered 
£35,000  on  behalf  of  their  client.  Messrs.  Clint 
and  Wall,  of  Monmouth,  accepted  the  same  on 
behalf  of  the  trustees,  executors,  and  heirs  of  the 
late  Matthew  Bowstead.  Mr.  E.  Black,  junior, 
went  down  to  Monmouth  with  the  money,  and 
came  back  with  the  title-deeds ;  and  the  affair  was 
concluded.  It  seemed  to  De  Benham  that  he 
bought  the  old  place  as  easily  as  he  might  hrve 
gone  into  a  shop  and  bought  a  pair  of  govts. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  it  was  no  small  relief  to 
find  that  the  two  persons  most  nearly  connected 
with  Miss  Hardwicke  and  himself  were  favourable 
to  the  marriage.  His  mother  had  been  agreeably 
surprised  in  the  lady  at  their  first  interview  ;  was 
not  altogether  insensible  to  the  advantages  of 
wealth;  and  so,  on  the  whole,  approved  De 
Benham's  choice.  In  a  beautiful  and  dignified 
woman  with  £250,000  for  her  fortune,  some  infe- 
riority of  birth,  she  admitted,  might  be  tolerated. 
Above  all,  her  son  would  now  run  no  more  block- 
ades, go  hither  and  thither  upon  no  man's  errands, 
accept  no  man's  pay.  That  De  Benham  should 
wash  his  hands  clean  of  the  contamination  of 
trade,  and  live  at  home  in  health  and  ease,  was 
more  now  to  his  mother  than  any  other  considera- 
tion upon  earth.  As  for  Mr.  Hardwicke — con- 
scious of  his  own  share  in  the  transaction,  and 
secretly  bubbling  over  with  self-satisfaction — he 
was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  gratified  ambition. 

'  Claudia  has  been  more  to  me  than  a  sister,' 
he  said,  when  De  Benham  called  upon  him  the 
next  morning  at  Prior's  Walk.  (  She  has  been  a 
friend  —  a  friend  of  whose  abilities  I  have  the 
highest  opinion;  for  whose  character  I  have  the 
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utmost  respect.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  honour 
of  this  alliance — proud,  indeed,  to  be  in  my  own 
person  connected  with  so  ancient  and  noble  a 
house  ;  but  my  sister  is  no  ordinary  woman,  and 
if  your  lordship  were  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
I  should  not  deem  Claudia  Hardwicke  unworthy 
of  your  hand.' 

1  If  I  were  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  Mr. 
Hardwicke/  replied  De  Benham,  i  I  should  con- 
sider myself  singularly  fortunate — as  I  do  now.' 

Mr.  Hardwicke  bowed. 

i  I  should  never  covet  rank  for  myself/  he 
said.  '  To  know  that  my  signature  is  respected 
from  Prior's  Walk  to  the  remotest  dependency  of 
the  British  Empire,  contents  my  ambition.  But 
I  confess  I  should  have  been  disappointed  if  my 
sister  had  married  a  commoner.' 

'  Nature  ordained  Miss  Hardwicke  to  adorn 
a  coronet,'  De  Benham  replied,  with  a  somewhat 
forced  politeness. 

'  Just  so.  And  yours,  my  lord,  is  not  the 
onlv  coronet  that  might  have  bejn  hers/ 

'Indeed!  Then  I  am  so  much  the  more 
favoured.' 

Mr.    Hardwicke    bowed    again.        He    would 
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fain  have  told  De  Benham  that  that  other  coronet 
was  an  earPs;  but  he  magnanimously  forebore. 

e  I  hope  Miss  Hardwicke  will  consent  to  name 
an  early  day/  said  De  Benham. 

6 I  am  no  friend  to  long  engagements,'  replied 
the  merchant. 

'  We  shall  not  differ,  I  think,  in  the  matter  of 
settlements,'  pursued  De  Benham.  c  The  estate, 
of  course,  must  be  entailed ;  but  I  should  gladly 
see  a  large  proportion  of  your  sister's  fortune 
tied  up  for  her  own  benefit  and  that  of  her 
younger  children.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
anxious  to  add  as  much  as  possible  to  the  estate 
itself,  which  consists  at  present  of  little  more 
than  enough  for  a  good-sized  park/ 

e  You  would  wish  to  invest  the  greater  part 
of  Claudia's  money  in  land,  to  be  inherited  by 
her  eldest  son  ? ' 

c  That  is  my  meaning.' 

' Nothing  could  be  more  just,  my  lord;  or 
more  judicious.' 

f  I  only  hope,'  said  De  Benham,  '  that  Miss 
Hardwicke  will  consent  to  make  my  term  of 
probation  as  short  as  possible.' 
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(  Still,  you  want  some  little  time  to  become 
Getter  acquainted.-' 

( I  do  not  think  so.  People  never  really 
know  each  other  before  marriage.  Both  Miss 
Hardwicke  and  myself  are  somewhat  reserved 
in  our  dispositions,  and  I  believe  should  be  no 
better  acquainted  at  the  end  of  three  years  than 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks/ 

Mr.  Hardwicke  smiled,  but  said  nothing. 

( I  want  you  to  intercede  for  me,'  said  De 
Benham. 

•  Ah,  no  !  That  is  a  matter  in  which  I  dare 
not  meddle.  However,  my  lord,  you  must  not 
be  too  impatient/ 

i  I  cannot  help  being  impatient,'  replied  De 
Benham,  gloomily. 

6  But  ladies  do  not  like  to  be  hurried  into 
matrimony.  And,  indeed,  they  are  entitled  to 
their  fair  share  of  courtship,  for  it  is  the  pleasantest 
phase  of  a  woman's  life/ 

De  Benham  looked  down,  and  gnawed  his 
moustache  in  silence. 

'  Let  me  be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Hardwicke,' 
he   said.      • It   is   not  in  me  to  write  sonnets  to 
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my  mistress's  eyebrow.  I  am  a  prosaic  suitor, 
and  I  don't  feel  that  I  shall  make  much  way 
in  Miss  Hardwicke's  affections  until  our  lives 
and  interests  are  one.  Believe  me,  the  sooner 
we  marry  the  better  and  happier  it  will  be  for 
both.  Besides  I — I  am  not  very  strong.  I  am 
over-worked,  and  I  suppose  I  am  over-anxious. 
If  your  sister  would  take  compassion  upon  me, 
and  put  me  out  of  suspense  .   .  .   .' 

s  She  has  done  that,  I  conceive,  in  accepting 
you,'  interposed  Mr.  Hardwicke. 

( To  some  extent.  But,  in  truth,  I  want 
change  of  air — of  scene — of  ideas.' 

'It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  never  given 
yourself  time  to  get  over  that  fever,'  said  Mr. 
Hardwicke.  (  And  then,  besides  the  fever,  you 
were  wounded.' 

6  Oh,  the  wound  was  nothing  !  But,  as  you 
say,  I  have  been  too  busy  to  take  care  of  myself/ 

e  Yet,  the  other  day  you  would  not  admit  that 
you  were  ill.' 

f  I  am  not  ill;  I  am  only  weak  and  exhausted. 
If,  however,  I  could  prevail  upon  Miss  Hardwicke 
to  put  up  with  me  at  once,  we  might  go  abroad 
for  the   whole   spring   and    summer,  leaving  the 
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work-people  in  possession  of  Benhampton.  It 
would  be  a  good  deed,  Mr.  Hardwicke ;  for  I 
shall  never  get  better  while  I  stay  in  London.' 

4  Represent  your  case  to  my  sister  in  that 
light,  my  lord,  and  you  can  scarcely  fail  of 
success.' 

With  this  they  shook  hands,  and  parted. 

That  afternoon,  Lady  De  Benham  did  a  thing 
she  had  not  done  since  the  early  years  of  her 
married  life.  She  paid  a  visit.  She  dressed 
herself  in  her  best  black,  sent  to  the  nearest 
livery-stables  for  a  brougham,  and  called  upon 
Miss  Hardwicke.  Miss  Hardwicke,  surprised 
and  touched  by  this  unexpected  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  one  who,  as  she  well  knew,  rarely 
crossed  the  threshold  of  her  own  house,  went 
through  the  interview  very  gracefully ;  so  that 
Lady  De  Benham,  having  kissed  her  on  the 
brow  and  bade  God  bless  her  with  some  solemnity 
at  parting,  went  home  more  than  ever  impressed 
in  her  favour. 

( We  must  return  the  visit  to  -  morrow, 
Claudia/  said  Mr.  Hardwicke,  when  he  came 
back,  an  hour  or  two  later,  from  the  City.  *  I 
will  leave  the  office  early,  on  purpose.     And  we 
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must  invite  her  to  dinner  on  Friday  or  Satur- 
day.' 

(  She  will  not  come/  replied  Miss  Hardwicke. 

'Not  if  we  beg  her  to  fix  her  own  day,  and 
offer  to  send  the  carriage  for  her?' 

e  We  can  beg  her  to  fix  her  own  day,  but  I 
am  sure  we  must  not  offer  to  send  the  carriage.' 

'You  mean,  it  would  look  like  a  liberty?' 

'I  mean  that  Lady  De  Benham  is  —  Lady 
De  Benham.  You  will  understand  the  full  force 
of  that  definition  when  you  have  seen  her.' 

'  Is  he  at  all  like  her  ? ' 

6  A  little,  perhaps ;  but  not  much/ 

6 1  asked  him  up  to  dine  to-night,  but  he  had 
an  appointment  with  his  architect  at  eight,  and 
could  not  come.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  let 
the  grass  grow  under  their  feet,  Claudia/ 

f  I  have  yet  to  discover  Lord  De  Benham's- 
faults  of  character/  said  Miss  Hardwicke,  faintly 
smiling ;  '  but  I  suppose  want  of  energy  is  not 
one  of  them.' 

*  He  looks  ill/  observed  her  brother,  after  a 
pause.  '  I  have  told  him  so  again  and  again,, 
and   he   has   always   denied   that   he   felt    ill   till 
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to-day.  He  admits  now  that  he  wants  rest  and 
change  of  air.' 

Miss  Hardwicke  looked  up,  but  said  nothing. 

cHe  wants  you  to  marry  him  at  once/  con- 
tinued the  merchant. 

'Indeed!'  said  Miss   Hardwicke,  coldly. 

6  He  says,  if  you  would  consent  to  take  him 
now,  and  go  abroad  for  the  spring  and  summer, 
he  should  get  well.  He  can  never  gain  strength 
in  London.' 

And  then,  forgetting  all  about  his  determi- 
nation not  to  meddle,  Mr.  Hardwicke  set  to  work 
to  plead  De  Benham's  cause  far  more  roundly 
and  energetically  than  De  Ben  ham  would  have 
ventured  to  plead  it  for  himself. 

1  He  has  instructed  you  to  say  all  this,  I 
presume?'  said  she,  presently. 

( He  —  he  begged  me  to  intercede  for  him,' 
Mr.  Hardwicke  admitted. 

The  lady  smiled,  somewhat  disdainfully. 

1  You  are  an  excellent  advocate,  Josiah/  she 
said ;  f  but  you  have  forgotten  to  urge  the 
strongest  reason  of  all.' 

'What  is  that?' 
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*  Money.  Lord  De  Benham,  you  observe, 
dares  not  embark  in  any  great  outlay  until  he 
has  command  of  my  fortune.  Nay,  it  is  so, 
indeed.  He  told  me  himself  that  it  was  so. 
He  has  dealt  with  me  candidly.' 

'Then,  shall  you  consent?' 

Miss  Hardwicke  paused  before  replying. 

'  I  have  accepted  Lord  De  Benham/  she  said 
at  length,  speaking  very  slowly,  ' intending  to 
make  his  aims  my  aims,  and  his  interests  my 
interests.  Whatever  I  know  to  be  essential  to 
those  aims  and  interests,  I  will  do.' 

6  Magnanimously  said,  my  dear  Claudia !' 

'  But  he  must  speak  for  himself/ 

'  Oh,  undoubtedly!' 

And  then  Mr.  Hardwicke,  with  his  pompous, 
old-fashioned  air,  but  with  much  real  feeling  also, 
took  his  sister's  hand,  and  said:  — 

'  I  believe  from  my  heart  that  he  is  worthy  of 
you,  Claudia.  Business,  you  know,  is  not  a  bad 
test ;  and  in  the  way  of  business  I  have  tested  this 
young  man  thoroughly.  He  is  upright,  punctual, 
scrupulously  just,  the  very  soul  of  honour.' 

'  In  one  word — a  gentleman?' 
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'  Just  that.  I  do  think]  my  dear  sister,  that  he 
will  make  you  happy.' 

Miss  Hardwicke  looked  at  him  affectionately, 
but  somewhat  sadly. 

'  For  [how  many  years  you  have  made  my 
happiness  your  first  care,  Josiah  V  she  said.  (  But 
there] is  the  dressing-bell;  we  must  get  ready  for 
dinner.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DE  BENHAM  MAKES  HIS  WILL. 

It  was  done,  now — done,  and  past  recall.  For  the 
first  day  or  two  after  his  engagement  to  Miss 
Hardwicke,  De  Benham  felt  as  if  he  were  walking 
in  his  sleep.  In  a  few  minutes,  with  a  few  words, 
he  had  achieved  the  purpose  of  his  life.  He  had 
desired  riches,  and  great  riches  were  now  to  be 
his.  He  had  vowed  to  buy  back  Benhampton, 
and  Benhampton  was  already  his.  All  that  he 
had  willed  he  had  done ;  all  that  he  had  touched 
had  turned  to  gold.  He  was  as  a  traveller  who, 
before  he  dreams  that  half  his  work  is  done,  finds 
himself  on  a  sudden  at  the  mountain-top,  with  the 
landscape  at  his  feet.  He  stands  breathless;  he 
can  scarcely  believe  that  there  is  not  another 
height  to  scale ;  he  is  almost  sorry  that  the  peak 
is  gained  so  soon,  and  the  excitement  already 
over. 

So  De  Benham  found  himself  all  at  once  at 
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the  summit  of  his  ambition  —  asked  himself  if  it 
were  not  all  a  dream  —  sighed  to  think  that  the 
heat  of  the  battle  was  over,  and  the  victory  won 
after  so  brief  a  struggle. 

In  the  meanwhile,  society  pronounced  him  to 
be  the  happiest  and  most  fortunate  of  men,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  telling  him  so.  Of  all  those, 
however,  upon  whom  the  duty  of  congratulation 
devolved,  there  was  not  one,  perhaps,  who  fulfilled 
that  duty  more  heartily  than  Archibald  Blyth. 
He  was  even  more  delighted  than  Mr.  Hardwicke ; 
but  then  he  had  his  own  most  (i  exquisite  reasons" 
for  being  so.  He  was  charmed  that  his  cousin 
should  enrich  his  friend.  He  was  equally  charmed 
that  his  friend  should  ennoble  his  cousin.  And  he 
was  well  pleased  that  De  Benham  and  he  should 
become  connexions  through  this  marriage.  But, 
above  all,  he  rejoiced  in  the  fact  of  the  marriage 
itself — in  that  which  it  would  go  to  prove — in  that 
which  might  result  from  it  when  proved. 

If  De  Benham,  he  argued,  had  indeed  dis- 
missed from  his  heart  all  that  love  which  he 
once  professed  for  Juliet  AUeyne,  was  it  not  well 
that  she  should  know  it  beyond  doubt  ?  Was  it 
not  well  that  the  evidence  should  be  as  decisive  as 
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possible?  That  she  still  loved  him,  and  lived  upon 
the  memory  of  that  love,  was  only  too  certain  ; 
but  would  she  permit  herself  so  to  think  of  him ; 
and  so  to  dwell  upon  the  past,  if  he  were  married 
to  another  ?  Would  she  not  then  feel  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  forget  him  ?  Would  she  not  then  set 
herself  to  root  up  those  memories,  and  cast  them 
out,  no  matter  at  what  cost  of  tears  and  sorrow  ? 
And  when  she  had  done  this — but  not  one  hour 
sooner — might  there  not  ....  (it  was  an  anxious 
question,  and  one  that  Archie  asked  himself  very 
often  in  these  days)  ....  might  there  not  possibly 
come  some  faint  dawning  of  hope  for  himself? 

Waiting,  and  wondering,  and  hoping  thus,  it 
was  no  marvel  that  he  hailed  the  news  of  De 
Benham's  engagement  with  delight,  and  longed  to 
hear  the  music  of  his  marriage-bells. 

'  It  was  the  very  match  I  made  for  you  in  my 
own  mind,  years  ago,'  said  he.  (  I  used  to  think 
you'd  be  a  celebrated  composer,  with  perhaps  a 
scrap  of  red  ribbon  in  your  button-hole  ;  and  that 
Claudia  would  fall  in  love  with  your  fame,  and 
you  with  her  beauty.  I  remember  telling  you 
so,  one  day — but  you  didn't  take  kindly  to  the 
notion.'' 
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It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Sunday  fol- 
lowing the  engagement,  and  De  Benham  had  gone 
to  tell  the  news  to  Archie  in  his  lodgings  in  Great 
Ormond  Street.  De  Benham,  who  complained  of 
being  tired,  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  making  a  very 
small  cigarette  last  as  long  as  possible — pretending 
to  smoke,  in  fact.  Archie,  in  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire,  puffing 
away  vigorously  at  the  Turk's  head  pipe. 

1  You  said  you'd  as  soon  marry  Lady  Macbeth 
or  the  Minerva  Medica,'  he  added,  finding  that 
De  Benham  made  no  reply. 

'Then  I  hope  you  rebuked  me  as  I  deserved 
for  speaking  so  of  a  lady  who  is  your  cousin.' 

i  Ah  —  I  suppose  1  have  no  business  to  remind 
you  of  it,  now  that  she  is  to  be  your  wife.  But, 
you  see,  I  don't  quite  realise  it  yet — it's  all  so 
new  and  wonderful.  However,  I  ought  to  be 
getting  used  to  surprises  by  this  time.' 

( I  hope  your  surprises  have  been  pleasant- 
ones,'  said  De  Benham. 

(  Why,  yes — for  the  most  part.  It  was  an 
uncommonly  pleasant  surprise  the  other  day,  when 
old  Josiah  handed  me  that  cheque  for  five  hundred 
pounds;   just  after  he  had  raised  my  salary,  too.. 
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And  as  for  your  news  just  now,  it  is  pleasanter 
still.  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am.  But  your 
turning  out  to  be  a  lord  was  the  greatest  surprise 
of  all.     I  've  not  got  over  that  yet/ 

6  But  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  get  over, 
Archie,'  said  De  Benham,  smiling.  '  I  shall  never 
be  a  lord  to  you.' 

Archie  shook  his  head. 

e  You  can't  help  it,'  he  replied. 

e 1  can  help  it,  if  you  can.  We  are  friends, 
comrades,  brothers.  We  have  shared  too  many 
perils  and  too  many  pleasures  to  let  a  mere  word 
stand  between  us  now.  What  difference  can  it 
make  to  you  whether  I  am  a  lord  or  a  com- 
moner ? ' 

Again  Archie  shook  his  head. 

( It  makes  a  great  difference  to  you,'  he  said, 
6  and  therefore  it  cannot  but  make  a  difference  to 
me.  Here  are  you,  a  nobleman — soon  a  very 
rich  nobleman  —  living  in  a  big  castle — keeping 
lots  of  servants  —  visiting  heaps  of  fine  people — 
as  much  a  petty  sovereign  as  that  Grand  Duke  of 
yours  over  in  Germany.  Here  am  I  —  a  clerk  in 
a  merchant's -office — a  frequenter  of  omnibus  roofs, 
river  steamer*,  and  half-price  plays — a  fellow  who 
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never  had  twenty  pounds  to  spare  in  his  life  till  a 
few  days  ago,  and  is  now  rich  with  five  hundred. 
How  can  you  and  I  be  equal  any  longer  ? ' 

De  Benham  threw  away  his  cigarette,  and  sat 
up. 

i  That  is  all  quite  true,  for  the  world  in 
general/  he  said.  '  But  it  must  not  be  true  for 
you  and  me.  You  are  my  only  friend,  and  I 
don't  mean  to  let  you  go.  Besides,  are  you  not 
to  be  my  cousin  ?  ' 

6  That  fact  won't  go  far  towards  the  levelling 
of  social  distinctions/  said  Archie,  comically. 
'  The  deuce  a  bit  of  equality  have  I  ever  got  out 
of  my  cousinship  with  the  Hardwickes.' 

i  I  should  like  to  see  you  married  and  happy, 
Archie/  said  De  Benham,  suddenly. 

<  Married  ? ' 

i  Ay — if  you  could  find  a  girl  to  your  liking. 
But  I  have  never  known  you  fancy  any  one,  ex- 
cept Janet  Ashby/ 

Archie  felt  very  guilty  and  embarrassed. 

e  Janet  Ashby's  as  nice  as  possible/  he  said ; 
'but  I've  never  thought  of  her  since.  Besides,  I 
don't  mean  to  marry  till  I  can  afford  a  good  home. 
Love  m  lodgings,   with    the   quarter's    allowance 
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always  running  short  and  a  bone  of  cold  mut- 
ton in  the  cupboard,  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  I 
prefer.' 

6  You  must  be  better  off,  no  doubt ;  and  have 
some  little  capital  to  start  with.  What  are  yon 
going  to  do  with  your  five  hundred  pounds  ? ' 

( Put  it  in  the  bank,  of  course/ 

6  Will  you  lend  it  to  me  instead  ? ' 

Archie  jumped  up ;  unlocked  an  old-fashioned 
bureau  in  which  he  kept  all  sorts  of  treasures — 
letters,  pipes,  tobacco,  stationery,  bills,  and  so 
forth — and  brought  out  a  little  bundle  of  crisp, 
clean  Bank-of-England  notes. 

'  There !  '  he  said,  smoothing  them  out  upon 
the  table.  *  There  they  are — ten  fifties.  I  haven't 
touched  a  penny  of  them/ 

De  Benham  put  them  in  his  pocket-book. 

c  I  shall  invest  this  money  for  you  in  my  share 
of  the  Stormy  Petrel?  he  said ;  e  and,  I  hope,  double 
it  twice  over/ 

'  I  hoped  you  wanted  it  for  yourself — for  the 
work  at  Benhampton ! '  exclaimed  Archie,  re- 
proachfully. 

'  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing.      I  shall  have 
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five  hundred  more  for  Benhampton  if  I  have  five 
hundred  less  for  speculation.' 

'  But  suppose  the  Stormy  Petrel  comes  to  grief 
again  ? * 

'You  shall  not  be  a  loser.  I  made  certain 
you  would  let  me  have  the  money,  and  that  I 
should  be  able  to  quadruple  it ;  so  I  brought  this 
receipt,  ready  filled  in,  for  two  thousand — thus 
ensuring  you  against  loss  if  anything  happens  to 
the  ship  or  to  me.3 

'I  can't  take  it/  said  Archie,  flushing  crimson. 
'You're  as  generous  as  a  prince,  Lord  De  Ben- 
ham  ;  but,  indeed,  I  cannot  take  it/ 

'For  heaven's  sake,  old  friend,  don't  call  me 
by  that  name,  or  I  shall  think  I  have  offended 
you.' 

Archie  protested  that  he  was  not  offended ; 
that  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  obliged  and  grateful ; 
but  that  he  would  by  no  means  accept  an  acknow- 
ledgment for  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  excess  of 
the  sum  lawfully  his  own. 

De  Benham  looked  pained. 

'Ah,  well!'  he  said  wearily,  '  then  I  must  find 
some  other  way.' 

vol. in.  K 
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And  he  rose  to  go. 

'When  is  the  wedding  to  come  off?'  asked 
Archie,  following  De  Benham  down  the  stairs. 

'Very  soon,  I  hope.  Perhaps  some  time 
next  month.  You  will  be  my  best  man,  old 
fellow?' 

6  Of  course,  if  you  wish  it,'  replied  Archie. 

And  so  they  shook  hands,  and  parted,  and  the 
door  closed  between  them. 

Then  De  Benham  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and 
sighed,  and  pressed  his  hand  to  his  side,  as  if  in 
pain.  He  had  seen  Archie  very  seldom  of  late  — 
not  oftener  than  once  or  twice  since  the  dinner- 
party at  Strathellan  House — and  if  there  was  any 
difference  in  his  friend's  manner  towards  himself 
on  those  occasions,  he  had  been  too  much  occupied 
to  observe  it.  But  to-day  he  saw  the  difference, 
and  felt  it  keenly.  He  felt  that  an  invisible  barrier 
had  risen  up  between  Archie  and  himself.  He 
felt  that  they  shook  hands,  as  it  were,  across  a 
gulf;  and  that  the  old,  pleasant  freedom  of  their 
intercourse  was  gone.  But  why  should  it  be 
gone  ?  And  whence  this  sense  of  restraint  ?  He 
was  not  conscious  of  having  done,  or  said,  anything 
to  estrange  his  friend.     He  knew  of  nothing  but 
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the  inequality  of  their  rank  which  could  in  any 
way  account  for  the  change. 

And  then  he  told  himself,  very  bitterly,  that 
this  friendship  which  he  had  so  prized,  which  he 
had  thought  to  hold  fast  by,  and  take  comfort  in 
all  his  life,  must  go  with  the  rest.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  price  he  had  to  pay.  And  what  a  heavy 
price  it  was !  First  his  art ;  then  his  love ;  then 
his  freedom  ;  now  his  friend.  What  more  had  he 
to  resign — except  his  life? 

Thinking  thus  and  walking  very  slowly,  De 
Benham  found  himself  at  the  corner  of  Queen 
Square,  face  to  face  with  the  captain  of  the  Stormy 
Petrel,  then  on  his  way  to  bid  Archie  good-bye, 
and  on  the  point  of  starting  next  day  for  Liverpool. 
f  I  was  intending  to  call  upon  you,  my  lord, 
to-morrow  morning/  he  said.  And  then,  like  the 
rest,  he  began  to  offer  his  congratulations. 

But  De  Benham  was  in  no  mood  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

i  I  would  fain  have  taken  another  trip  with 
you  first/  he  said.  s  I  would  fain  once  more  have 
felt  my  foot  on  the  deck  and  the  spray  in  my 
face,  as  the  Stormy  Petrel  dashed  over  Charleston 
Bar.' 
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The  Cornishman  smiled. 

i  You  '11  be  better  off,  I  'm  thinking,'  he  replied, 
*  in  your  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.' 

f  I  shall  often  remember  you,  Captain  Hay, 
wherever  I  may  be.' 

s  Remember  us,  my  lord,  when  your  wedding- 
bells  are  ringing ;  and  fancy  that  maybe  we  are 
running  away  at  that  very  moment  with  the 
Yankees  at  our  heels.  Good-bye.  I  wish  you 
joy — you  and  your  beautiful  bride.' 

(  And  I  wish  you  all  prosperity  and  good 
fortune.' 

So  they  parted — never,  as  it  happened,  to 
meet  again.  Captain  Frank  Hay  dropped  down 
the  Mersey  next  day  with  the  Stormy  Petrel,  ac- 
companied by  a  new  supercargo  in  the  person  of 
Onesiphorus  Knott,  a  nephew  of  the  trusty  Timothy. 
From  Liverpool  they  steamed  straight  for  the 
Bahamas,  taking  Nassau,  as  before,  for  their  point 
of  departure.  The  blockade  of  Charleston  harbour 
had  now,  however,  become  so  stringent  that, 
having  achieved  one  successful  run,  the  captain  of 
the  Stormy  Petrel  found  it  expedient  to  shift  his 
head-quarters  to  St.  George's,  Bermuda,  and  make 
Wilmington   the   scene  of  his   subsequent  opera- 
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tions.  This  lie  continued  to  do  for  a  period  of 
sixteen  months,  during  which  he  carried  his  little 
vessel  nine  times  triumphantly  in  and  out  of  Wil- 
mington :  so  running  the  blockade  of  that  port  no 
less  than  eighteen  times.  On  the  tenth  occasion, 
however,  his  good  luck  deserted  him.  He  left  St. 
George's  on  the  24th  of  July,  1863,  and  having 
made  all  the  way  from  the  Bermudas  to  the  mouth 
of  Cape  Fear  River  in  safety,  was  at  the  last 
moment  caught  sight  of  and  hotly  pursued  by  two 
Federal  steamers.  In  this  strait,  the  pilot  in  charge 
of  the  Stormy  Petrel  made  a  desperate  dash  for  a 
certain  channel  between  two  of  the  sand  islets 
scattered  about  this  part  of  the  coast,  shaved  the 
shore  too  closely,  and  ran  the  boat  aground.  The 
American  commanders  then  took  possession,  and 
the  Stormy  Petrel  became  once  again  a  prize. 
But  this  time  no  re-capture  was  possible.  The 
Northerners  remembered  the  famous  story  too  well 
for  that,  and  took  care  to  keep  what  they  had 
caught.  Carried  into  New  York  harbour,  the 
Stormy  Petrel  was  there  confiscated,  refitted, 
mounted  with  a  couple  of  heavy  guns,  converted 
into  a  blockader,  and  sent  to  join  the  squadron  off 
Charleston.     Being  continued  in   this   service   at 
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various  points  along  the  coast  till  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  little  craft  was  then  sold  off,  together  with 
a  number  of  other  government  vessels,  and  became 
the  property  of  a  Boston  firm.  She  was  then  re- 
converted into  a  trader,  despatched  to  the  coast  of 
California  for  the  sale  of  an  assorted  cargo  and  the 
purchase  of  hides,  and  is  at  this  present  time  (1869) 
cruising,  under  the  name  of  the  Pottaiv atomy, 
between  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Francisco. 

As  for  Captain  Frank  Hay  and  his  crew,  they 
underwent  the  semblance  of  a  trial  at  New  York 
and  obtained  their  liberty  within  a  few7  days.  The 
men,  confident  of  high  wages  and  immediate  ser- 
vice, went  straight  to  Nassau,  which  port  con- 
tinued to  the  last  to  be  the  main  rendezvous  for 
blockade-runners.  But  their  captain  had  saved 
money,  and  was  tired  of  the  work.  He  resolved 
to  give  himself  a  few  months'  holiday  ashore,  and 
started  upon  a  tour  of  the  Northern  States.  In 
the  course  of  this  tour  he  caught  a  severe  cold, 
and  died  quite  suddenly  from  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  at  a  little  village  within  hearing  of  the  Falls 
of  Niagara.  So  ended  a  brave  man  and  a  skilful 
sailor.     It  is  due  to  his  memorv  to  add  that  the 
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Stormy  Petrel,  while  in  his  hands,  proved  a  gold- 
mine to  her  owners.  De  Benham,  a  partner 
in  the  speculation,  staked  several  thousands,  and 
in  the  course  of  those  sixteen  months  doubled  his 
venture  ten  times  over.  Archie's  modest  peculium 
being  slipped  in  with  the  rest,  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied according  to  the  same  ratio.  As  for  Mr. 
Hardwicke's  gains,  they  were  whispered  of  in 
Prior's  Walk  as  having  amounted  to  something 
fabulous.  But  upon  this  point  the  merchant  chose 
to  keep  his  own  counsel ;  and  for  once,  not  even 
Mr.  Timothy  Knott  was  allowed  to  be  wiser  than 
his  fellows. 

The  strict  sequence  of  events  has  been  de- 
parted from  in  the  narration  of  these  facts ; 
bat,  being  narrated,  they  are  now  dismissed, 
and  these  pages  will  know  the  Stormy  Petrel 
no  more. 

In  the  meanwhile  De  Benham  went  home, 
thinking  of  Archie  and  trying,  as  he  had  said  he 
would,  to  find  (  some  other  way.'  He  dined  that 
day  with  his  mother ;  spent  an  hour  of  the  even- 
ing at  Strathellan  House ;  and  afterwards  sat  late 
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into  the  night,  drawing  up  a  rough  draft  of  his 
will.  Till  now,  he  had  never  thought  to  make  a 
will.  He  had  been  content  that  Lady  De  Benham 
should  inherit  all  he  had  to  leave,  in  case  he  died 
unmarried.  But  his  thoughts  had  been  gloomy 
of  late,  and  there  was  a  strange  yearning  at  his 
heart  to  be  helpful  towards  Archie,  and  to  show 
remembrance  to  some  two  or  three  whom  he  had 
known  and  liked  in  the  old  college  days  at  Zollen- 
strasse. 

There  were  Franz  Kielmann  and  his  maiden — 
simple,  kindly  pair ;  passing  rich,  with  a  Kapell- 
meistership  of  some  forty  pounds  a-year.  There 
was  one  Reichardt,  a  wild,  fiery  lad — a  student  of 
painting — whose  passionate  dream  was  Italy,  and 
whom  De  Benham  remembered  as  a  free  scholar, 
poorer  even  than  himself.  Above  all,  there  was 
Archie — Archie  who  had  borne  with  him  in  all 
his  moods ;  nursed  him  in  sickness ;  rejoiced  with 
him  in  health.  And  then  there  was  Juliet  Alley ne 
....  A  pang  of  remorse  wrung  his  heart  when 
he  thought  of  her.  For  the  first  time,  he  asked 
himself  if  she  had  suffered — if  she  had  forgiven 
him — if  she  was  happy  ?     And  then,  remembering 
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how  unlikely  it  was  that  Mr.  Alleyne  should  deny 
himself  any  indulgence  for  her  sake,  De  Benham 
added  her  name  to  the  list,  and  told  himself  that 
it  was  at  least  his  duty  to  protect  her  against 
poverty.  Ay,  against  poverty.  That  was  all  he 
could  now  do  for  the  woman  he  had  once  so  dearly 
loved. 

Once!  Was  it  indeed  but  once?  Was  that 
love  really  dead,  and  buried,  and  gone  for  ever? 
Or  was  it  dead  and  buried  only  as  the  grain  found 
in  Egyptian  pyramids,  which,  being  restored  to  the 
sweet  influences  of  the  living  earth,  germinates, 
and  blossoms,  and  bears  fruit  after  three  thousand 
years  of  sepulture  ? 

This  was  a  terrible  question.  A  terrible  ques- 
tion to  rise  up  before  him  like  a  ghost,  now  that 
his  hand  and  honour  were  pledged,  and  his  life 
given  away  !  De  Benham,  sitting  alone  in  the 
silence  of  night,  with  one  small  reading-lamp  cast- 
ing a  circle  of  vivid  light  on  the  papers  before  him, 
and  the  fire  burning  low,  and  all  the  room  in  sha- 
dow, saw  before  his  mind's  eye  a  sudden  picture 
of  his  life  as  it  might  have  been — peaceful,  con- 
tented,  obscure,   (  full    of    love,    and   the   happy 
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faces  of  children.'  But  he  saw  it  too  late — too 
late! 

And  then  there  came  upon  him  a  heavy  sense 
of  loss  and  desolation — a  strange  spasm  of  self- 
mistrust —  a  feeling  as  if  that  which  he  had 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  so  much  sacrifice  was  all 
in  vain  .... 

He  moaned  aloud.  He  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  he 
wept.  One  by  one,  the  bitter  tears  trickled  out 
between  his  fingers  and  blotted  the  page  on  which 
her  name  was  written.  But  presently  the  strong 
will  re-asserted  itself.  He  sat  up,  brushed  his 
hand  across  his  eyes,  and  went  on  writing. 

While  he  was  doing  these  things,  however, — 
thinking  of  and  for  others  with  that  strange,  im- 
personal kind  of  tenderness  that  belongs  to  the  act 
of  giving  for  the  last  time — there  was  one  anxious 
heart  whose  only  thought  was  for  him  ;  one  loving 
ear  waiting  for  his  footstep  on  the  stairs ;  counting 
the  quarters  and  half-hours  as  they  dragged  by. 
How  could  his  mother  rest  if  he  were  not  resting 
also  ? 

Still  De  Benham  wrote  on,  little  dreaming  of 
the  shadow  that  crept  down  more  than  once  to 
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crouch  against  his  door  and  listen  to  the  rapid 
travelling  of  his  pen — little  dreaming  of  the  wake- 
ful, faithful  love  that  was  about  him  '  in  the  dead 
waste  and  middle  of  the  night/ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SOMETHING  MYSTERIOUS. 

The  Morning  Post  (unapproachable  for  the  nice 
discretion  of  its  prophetic  paragraphs)  began  with 
vague  hints,  ventured  by  degrees  upon  more  de- 
finite auguries,  and  ended  by  announcing  in  due 
stereotyped  phrase,  that  e  the  marriage  of  Lord 
De  Benham  with  Miss  Hardwicke,  youngest  and 
only  surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Nehemiah 
Hardwicke,  Esq.,  of  Hardwicke  Hall,  Kent,  and 
Strathellan  House,  Regent's  Park,  and  niece  of 
the  late  Alderman  Sir  Thomas  Hardwicke,  Knight, 
of  Beechfield  House,  Hertfordshire,  and  Bucklers- 
bury,  London,  was  arranged  to  take  place  at  St. 
Marylebone  parish  church  on  the  25  th  of  next 
month,' — next  month  being  the  month  of  April, 
1862,  and  the  paragraph  making  its  appearance 
in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post  about  the  end 
of  the  third  week  in  March.  Most  of  the  daily 
papers   copied   the   announcement,    and    all    the 
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weeklies ;  some  with  allusion  to  the  affair  of  the 
Stormy  Petrel;  others  with  an  account,  more  or 
less  detailed,  of  the  noble  and  ancient  family  of 
the  De  Benhams ;  nearly  all  with  some  kind  of 
reference  to  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  the  bride. 

For  several  days  after  this,  Archie  stayed 
away  from  Kensington,  dreading  lest  he  should 
be  questioned  as  to  the  truth  of  the  announce- 
ment ;  dreading,  above  all,  the  look  that  he  feared 
he  should  see  in  Miss  Alleyne's  eyes.  When  at 
length  he  could  endure  to  absent  himself  no  longer, 
he  went  up  late  one  afternoon;  knocked  at  the 
door  just  as  it  was  beginning  to  get  dusk ;  and, 
contrary  to  custom,  but  greatly  to  his  relief  for 
the  moment,  was  ushered  into  the  painting-room. 
Here  he  found  Mr.  and  Miss  Alleyne  and  two 
fashionable-looking  men,  evidently  strangers  — 
Mr.  Alleyne  talking ;  the  strangers  listening ; 
Miss  Alleyne  standing  by,  arranging  the  drawings 
in  a  portfolio. 

Archie  saw  at  the  first  glance  that  there  was 
an  unusual  look  about  the  room.  There  were  no 
colour-tubes  lying  about ;  no  bits  of  smeared  rag  ; 
no  cigar-ends;  none  of  the  ordinary  mess  and 
litter  of  the  studio.     And  there  was  no  smell  of 
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turpentine.  But  there  were  three  easels  standing 
in  the  best  light,  side  by  side,  and  on  each  easel 
there  was  a  picture. 

Miss  Alleyne  looked  up  as  Archie  came  in, 
gave  him  her  hand,  and  said : — 

6  You  are  just  in  time,  Mr.  Blyth.  The  pic- 
tures go  to-morrow.' 

But  Archie  had  heard  nothing  about  the  pic- 
tures. 

f  Where  are  they  going  ? '  he  asked.  (  What 
pictures  are  they  ?  ' 

'Oh,  didn't  you  know?  —  three  pictures  that 
papa  has  just  finished  for  the  Marquis  of  Sandi- 
lands.  They  are  to  be  exhibited,  and  must  be 
sent  in  to-morrow.' 

And  Miss  Alleyne,  when  she  had  said  this, 
went  on  sorting  the  sketches  in  the  portfolio. 
From  the  way  in  which  she  spoke,  and  looked, 
and  bent  over  the  drawings, — from  the  very  way 
in  which  she  averted  her  eyes  before  she  had  done 
speaking  to  him — Archie  felt  sure  that  she  knew 
it.  In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Alleyne  recognised 
him  by  a  nod,  and  went  on  discoursing. 

'  Only  an  artist,'  he  was  saying,  ( can  appre- 
ciate the  difficulty  of  treating  these  subjects.     I 
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could  not  make  even  Lord  Sandilands  understand 
why  Kameshill,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque old  houses  in  England,  should  need  so 
much  management.  He  would  have  had  me  take 
it  full  front,  with  all  those  windows  and  terraces, 
and  that  immense  line  of  ornamented  parapet 
showing  against  the  sky.  "  There,  Mr,  Alleyne," 
he  said,  "  the  house  is  a  picture.  You  have  only 
to  paint  it  as  you  see  it.-"  I  replied  that  I  must 
treat  the  subject  in  my  own  way.  "I  have  heard, 
my  lord,"  I  said,  "  of  an  artist  who  painted  a  pro- 
file portrait  of  a  Polynesian  chief,  and  was  hung 
for  treasonably  depicting  royalty  with  only  half  a 
face.  Now,  although  I  apprehend  no  such  sum- 
mary vengeance  at  your  lordship's  hands,  I  prefer 
to  tell  you  beforehand  that  I  must  take  Kameshili 
at  an  angle,  and  throw  those  endless  parallels  into 
perspective  —  or  not  take  it  at  all."  ' 

6  By  Jove,  now,  that  wasn't  bad!'  said  one  of 
the  strangers,  a  sallow,  gentlemanly-looking  man, 
with  moustachios  some  nine  inches  in  length.  e  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  Sandilands'  face  when 
you  compared  him  to  the  South  Sea  islander.' 

'  But  I  thought  he  knew  so  much  about  pic- 
tures, and  statues,  and  all  those  things,'  remarked 
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the  other — a  red-headed  young  man  with  a  glass 
in  his  eye.  e  The  house  in  Park  Lane  is  full  of 
them.' 

'  It  is  one  thing,  Sir  Reginald,  to  judge  of  a 
picture  when  it  is  painted,  and  another  to  tell 
beforehand  how  it  ought  to  be  painted/  said  Mr. 
Alleyne. 

c  Ah,  no  doubt.  For  instance,  I  know  whether 
a  coat  fits  or  don't  fit — no  one  better;  but  I  '11  be 
hanged  if  I  could  tell  you  how  to  cut  it  out.' 

'That  great  and  good  man,  George  the  Fourth, 
would  have  beaten  you  there,  then,  my  dear 
fellow/  said  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken  first ; 
'  for  he  used  to  cut  out  his  own  august  coats  with 
his  own  royal  hands.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
the  late  Marquis,  Mr.  Alleyne.  I  remember  they 
used  to  show  a  suite  of  rooms  at  Kameshill 
called  the  Prince  Regent's  apartments.' 

s  They  are  called  so  still/  replied  Mr.  Alleyne. 
c  And  there  is  a  delightful  room  overlooking  the 
Italian  Garden  that  used  to  be  Sheridan's  room. 
I  had  it  all  the  time  I  was  down  there  last  au- 
tumn.' 

Then  turning  to  Archie,  he  said:  — 
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(  So  I  hear,  Mr.  Blyth,  that  your  friend  Lord 
De  Benham  is  to  marry  Miss  Hardwicke.' 

It  had  come  now,  with  a  vengeance.  Archie 
coloured  crimson. 

( Ah,  you  saw  that  in  the  Morning  Post,''  he 
said,  confusedly. 

( And  in  a  dozen  other  papers.  I  suppose  it  is 
true?' 

<  Well — yes  ;  I  suppose  so/ 

His  ears  tingled  as  he  spoke.  He  did  not  dare 
to  look  at  Miss  Alleyne.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
two  strangers,  hearing  him  addressed  as  a  friend 
of  De  Benham,  were  observing  him  with  some 
curiosity;  and  this  added  to  his  confusion. 

<  I  am  glad  of  it,'  said  Mr.  Alleyne.  '  He 
ought  to  be  a  very  happy  man.  He  gets  both 
beauty  and  fortune.  Miss  Hardwicke,  I  think,  is 
your  cousin,  Mr.  Blyth  ?  ' 

'  A  sort  of  cousin/  said  Archie,  hesitatingly, 
(  once  or  twice  removed.' 

He  would  have  been  glad  just  at  that  moment 
to  deny  the  relationship  altogether,  if  with  truth 
he  could  have  done  so. 

'  I  certainly  never  saw  so  handsome  a  woman, 
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continued  Mr.  Alleyne.  ( If  I  were  twenty  years 
younger,  I  should  inevitably  break  my  heart  for 
her/ 

And  now  the  visitors  went  away,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Alleyne,  who  took  them  into  the  dining- 
room  en  passant  to  see  a  genuine  Constable  that 
he  had  just  picked  up  in  some  obscure  part  of  the 
town.  For  Mr.  Alleyne  loved  to  buy  a  good 
picture  now  and  then,  and  had  some  of  which  he 
was  justly  proud — an  undoubted  Sir  Joshua,  and 
a  Roman  bit  by  Wilson,  among  the  rest. 

(  We  have  had  people  coming  and  going  in 
this  way  all  yesterday  and  to-da}^'  said  Miss 
Alleyne,  when  they  had  left  the  room.  '  And 
they  are  all  so  stupid,  and  they  all  say  the  same 
things.     It  is  weary  work ! ' 

(  So  I  should  think,'  said  Archie.  And  there 
he  stopped.  He  could  not  have  started  a  fresh 
topic  to  save  his  life ;  yet  he  would  have  given 
anything  to  be  able  to  go  on  talking. 

Miss  Alleyne  closed  the  folio  abrupt  .y,  and 
went  and  stood  by  the  stove ;  for  the  studio  was 
warmed  by  a  German  stove  up  in  the  darkest 
corner  —  a  square,  white-tiled  stove,  with  a  long 
black  chimney  going  out  through  the  wall.     Miss 
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Alleyne,  as  she  bent  over  the  fire,  stood  with  her 
back  to  Archie  and  to  the  pictures. 

6  Mr.  Blyth/  she  said  presently,  and  the  voice 
in  which  she  spoke  was  very  low — as  low  as  a 
whisper — but  quite  clear  and  steady ;  (  why  did 
you  not  tell  me?' 

s  How  could  I?3  said  Archie.  'How  could  I 
give  you  that  pain  ?  ' 

( Pain  ! '  she  repeated  quickly.  '  But  when 
there  is  pain  to  be  borne,  is  it  not  better  that  one 
should  bear  it  at  once,  and  get  it  over? ' 

To  this,  Archie,  not  feeling  sure  that  the  pain 
would  have  been  so  readilv  o;ot  over,  said  nothing. 

( How  long  have  you  known  it  ? }  she  asked 
next. 

i  Not  many  weeks.' 

'  How  many  weeks  ?     Three — four — six  ?  ' 

'  About  five  or  six.' 

i  And  they  are  to  be  married  in  a  month  —  in 
less  than  a  month.     How  strange  it  seems  ! ' 

Again  Archie  was  silent ;  partly  because  he 
perceived  that  she  was  speaking  more  to  herself 
than  to  him ;  partly,  also,  from  a  vague  con- 
sciousness that  the  less  he  said  the  better  it  might 
be. 
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When  she  next  spoke,  it  was  again  to  ask  a 
question;  and  this  time  her  voice  wavered  a 
little. 

(  Do  you  think  she  will  make  him — happy  ?  ' 
'  I  —  upon  my  word,  I  can't  tell/  said  Archie. 
6  I  shouldn't  think  so.     She  would  not  make  me 
happy,  I  know.' 

( But  if  she  loves  him  .  .  .  .' 
Archie  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
s  And  if  he  loves  her  .  .  .  .' 
e  I  don't  believe  he  cares  for  her  one  bit/  said 
Archie,  bluntly  ;  '  nor  she  for  him/ 

Miss  Alleyne  turned  suddenly,  with  a  look 
almost  of  terror  in  her  face. 

'  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Blyth/  she  exclaimed,  c  you  do 
not  mean  that !   it  is  impossible/ 

( I  do  mean  it.  It  is  just  a  marriage  of  con- 
venience—  he  buys  money,  and  she  buys  rank. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  not  even  a  pretence 
of  love  on  either  side.' 

Miss  Alleyne  sat  down,  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

'  How  horrible!'  she  said,  shuddering. 

'  People  do  it  every  day/ 

*  But  what  people?     Not  such  as  —  as  .  .  .  / 
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Archie  bit  his  lip,  not  to  say  the  bitter  thing 
that  came  first. 

'  Not  people  who  are  true  and  faithful,'  he  re- 
plied.    f  Not  such  as  yourself,  Miss  Alleyne.' 

'  True  and  faithful ! '  she  repeated,  with  a  heavy 
sigh.  '  It  seems  to  me  that  I  shall  never  believe  in 
truth  or  fidelity  again.' 

'Don't  say  that,  Miss  Alleyne  —  pray  don't  say 
that!  There  is  one  at  least  who  would  be  true — 
forever — no  matter  what  happened  —  who  loves 
you  a  thousand  times  better  than  De  Benham  ever 
loved  you  .  .  .  There!  I  know  I  ought  not  to  have 
said  it.  I  know  it 's  no  use  .  .  .  .  I  've  gone  and 
made  an  ass  of  myself,  and  now  you  '11  tell  me  not 
to  come  to  the  house  any  more,  and  I  shall  be  the 
most  miserable  dog  in  London.' 

<  Oh,  Mr.  Blyth  !  I  am  so  sorry.' 

It  was  all  she  said ;  but  in  her  face  there  was 
surprise  and  compassion,  and  in  her  voice  infinite 
sweetness. 

'  Are  you  sorry?     Then  don't  send  me  away.' 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Alleyne  came  back,  pleased 
and  smiling. 

'Two  very  agreeable,  gentlemanly  fellows, 
those,'  he  said ;  '  Colonel  Bamfylde  and  Sir  Regi- 
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nald  Galbraith — acquaintances  of  Lord  Sandilands. 
They  have  invited  me  to  dine  with  them  to- 
morrow evening  at  the  Erechtheum.  That  Sir 
Reginald  is  a  young  man  of  fine  position  and  still 
finer  prospects — a  baronet ;  owner  of  large  estates 
up  in  the  north ;  and  heir  presumptive  to  his  cousin, 
the  Earl  of  Invercairn.  His  mother,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  was  a  Carnegie.  He  has  the  Carnegie  eyes 
and  hair.  I  have  no  other  engagement  for  to- 
morrow— have  I,  Juliet?  None,  certainly,  of  any 
importance,  or  I  should  have  remembered  it.' 

( You  had  asked  Mr.  Prosser  and  his  brother 
for  the  evening,'  replied  Miss  Alleyne. 

'Mr.  Prosser  and  his  brother?  Ah,  well — 
you  can  write  a  line  to  put  them  off.  By  the  way, 
I  promised  to  lend  that  young  Prosser  my  Prout's 
6  Light  and  Shadow.'  You  can  send  it  round  with 
the  note.  And  now.,  my  love,  as  I  presume  we 
have  done  with  visitors  for  to-day,  I  hope  you  are 
going  to  give  us  some  tea.' 

But  Archie  grasped  his  hat,  and  declared  that 
he  must  go. 

6  What !  so  soon  ?  Well,  I  fear  the  tea  has  been 
in  the  drawing-room  since  four,  and  is  no  longer 
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worth  pressing  upon  you.  Will  you  dine  with  us 
on  Sunday,  jeune  hommeV 

Poor  Archie !  it  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Alleyne 
had  ever  invited  him  to  dinner;  and  the  invitation, 
as  he  well  knew,  indicated  a  high  degree  of  favour. 
He  would  have  given  his  ears  to  accept  it.  He 
hesitated.  He  stole  a  furtive  glance  at  Miss 
Alleyne,  who  had  gone  back  to  the  folio,  and  was 
tying  it  up,  busily.  Then,  sorely  tempted  though 
he  was,  he  declined. 

'  I — I  'm  afraid  I  mustn't  next  Sunday,' he  said. 
'  I  am  very  sorry.  I  should  like  it  above  every- 
thing.' 

And  again  he  glanced  at  Miss  Alleyne.  The 
least  look  or  smile  of  welcome  would  have  been 
enough;  but  neither  look  nor  smile  were  forth- 
coming.    So  he  went  away  disconsolate. 

8 1  wish  you  were  not  in  such  haste,'  said  Mr. 
Alleyne,  accompanying  him  to  the  door.  e  1  wanted 
you  to  tell  me  all  about  this  wedding — is  it  true 
that  the  lady  has  two  hundred  thousand  pounds-? ' 

6  Oh,  more — ever  so  much  more,'  replied  Ar- 
chie, half-way  down  the  steps. 

6  Que  diable  !     What  a  matrimonial  prize  —  a 
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woman  who  is  as  rich  as  if  she  was  ugly,  and  as 
beautiful  as  if  she  was  poor !' 

But  Archie  was  already  out  of  hearing  ;  so  Mr. 
Alleyne,  who  hated  his  good  things  to  be  lost,  went 
back  and  repeated  the  epigram  for  his  daughter's 
benefit. 

Ah,  me !  how  hard  it  is  sometimes  to  listen, 
and  smile,  and  stay  the  wandering  thoughts  !  Mr. 
Alleyne  little  guessed  with  how  heavy  a  heart  his 
pretty  Juliet  praised  that  sorry  jest. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Archie  turned  away  from 
the  house,  cursing  his  unlucky  stars,  and  despair- 
ing over  the  folly  he  had  committed.  What  de- 
mon prompted  him  to  speak  at  such  a  moment  ? 
Never,  surely,  since  he  had  gone  backwards  and 
forwards  to  the  house,  could  he  have  fallen  upon 
a  more  evil  hour  for  his  declaration.  Had  he  not 
been  telling  himself  all  along  that  his  only  chance 
— if  indeed  he  had  any  chance  at  all— must  be  far, 
far  distant,  when  De  Benham's  marriage  was  over, 
and  things  had  fallen  back  into  their  accustomed 
grooves  ?  Had  he  not  resolved  within  himself  to 
wait  and  serve  in  silence,  earning  her  friendship, 
deserving  her  trust,  surrounding  her  with  small 
observances,  and  betraying  himself  by  no  word  or 
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look  till  the  time  came  when  he  felt  that  he  might 
speak  oat  the  love  that  was  in  him  ?  And  now — 
fool  that  he  was! — had  he  not  thrown  his  chance 
away,  perhaps  for  ever? 

He  wTould  have  patronised  the  roof  of  an  om- 
nibus most  nights,  and  gone  back  to  town  sub 
Jove,  blissfully  smoking  his  cigar ;  but  he  was  in 
no  mood  just  now  for  those  cheap  metropolitan 
joys.  So  he  set  off  walking  fast  and  furiously, 
not  without  a  strong  inclination  to  knock  his  head 
against  every  wall  he  came  to ;  and  chewed  the 
bitter  cud  of  his  reflections  by  the  way. 

Striding  eastward  and,  like  a  born  Londoner, 
instinctively  taking  the  most  direct  road,  he  went 
through  Kensington  Gardens,  struck  across  the 
Park  to  Grosvenor  Gate  and  followed  the  line  of 
Grosvenor  Street,  intending  to  enter  Regent  Street 
by  Maddox  Street,  and  so  steer  his  way  home 
through  Oxford  Street,  Great  Russell  Street,  and 
Southampton  Row.  By  the  time  he  had  crossed 
the  Park  and  got  to  Grosvenor  Gate,  the  lamp- 
lighters were  going  their  rounds,  and  it  was 
getting  rapidly  dusk.  In  Grosvenor  Street  he 
slackened  his  pace  a  little,  having  walked  off 
some  of  his  impatience ;  and  as  he  crossed  Bond 
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Street  into  Lower  Maddox  Street,  going  up  to- 
wards St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  there  came 
upon  him  agreeable  reminiscences  of  a  certain 
smoking  mixture  which  he  remembered  to  have 
bought  once  upon  a  time  over  the  counter  of  a 
gloomy  little  tobacconist's  shop  in  an  equally 
gloomy  little  side-street  called  Mill  Street,  which 
runs  down  at  an  angle  at  the  back  of  the  church, 
and  opens  into  Conduit  Street  just  against  that 
corner  shop  where  dwelt  whilome  one  Rod  well, 
beloved  of  book-fanciers.  Following  the  bent  of 
his  reminiscence,  Archie  then  turned  aside,  sought 
and  found  the  shop,  and  requested  the  Israelitish 
damsel  in  attendance  to  provide  him  with  half-a- 
pound  of  the  mixture  aforesaid.  This  transaction 
effected,  he  purchased  also  a  cigar,  and  lit  it  by 
the  aid  of  a  little  gas  jet  in  a  glass  shade  placed 
especially  for  that  purpose  at  the  door  of  the 
shop. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  shop  was  ill-lighted 
and  the  street  at  this  point  narrow  and  dark,  so 
that  the  daylight  having  quite  faded  from  above, 
this  little  gas  jet  cast  a  friendly  gleam  across 
the  pavement.  Standing  beside  the  gleam,  though 
not  in  the  path  of  it,  Archie,  having  lit  his  cigar 
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and  put  his  half-pound  of  mixture  in  his  pocket, 
then  waited  for  a  few  moments  at  the  door,  looking 
out  absently,  and  thinking  still  of  the  unlucky 
thing  that  he  had  done, 

Presently  a  hansom  cab  came  rattling  at  full 
speed  round  by  the  church,  and  drew  up  at  the 
entrance  of  Mill  Street,  about  eight  houses  from 
the  tobacconist's.  From  this  cab  a  gentleman 
alighted  somewhat  slowly  and  feebly,  examined 
the  contents  of  his  purse  under  the  street-lamp  at 
the  corner,  and  paid  the  driver.  It  was  now  so 
dark  and  his  thoughts  were  so  busy  elsewhere, 
that  until  his  attention  was  arrested  by  something 
familiar  in  the  gentleman's  appearance  and  some- 
thing odd  in  his  manner  of  proceeding,  Archie 
saw,  but  saw  without  observing  it,  this  commonest 
of  street  incidents. 

The  gentleman,  it  has  been  said,  alighted  and 
dismissed  his  cab.  He  then,  however,  stood  still 
for  some  seconds,  looking  anxiously  back  in  the 
direction  by  which  he  had  come,  and  up  Maddox 
Street  towards  Regent  Street  to  the  left,  and  down 
Mill  Street  towards  Conduit  Street  straight  ahead 
— like  a  man  anxious  to  escape  observation,  and  to 
make  certain  that  he  is  not  beincr  followed.     This 
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done,  he  came  down  Mill  Street,  stooping  some- 
what in  his  gait,  and  passed  the  tobacconist's  door 
so  closely  that  if  Archie  had  not  involuntarily 
drawn  back,  their  coats  would  have  almost 
brushed  toother  as  he  went  by. 

At  that  moment  the  light  of  the  gas  jet  fell  full 
upon  him,  and  Archie  recognised  De  Benham ! 

First  surprise,  then  blank  wonder,  kept  Archie 
for  the  moment  from  darting  out  upon  his  friend 
and  hailing  him,  as  at  any  other  time  he  would 
have  done.  He  waited,  looked  after  him,  watched 
him  to  the  corner  of  Conduit  Street,  and  there  saw 
him  pause  again,  and  again  look  cautiously  round 
in  every  direction  as  before.  Then,  having  satis- 
fied himself,  apparently,  that  he  was  not  being 
tracked,  he  crossed  over,  following  the  continu- 
ation of  Mill  Street  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
But  before  he  was  half-way  across  Conduit  Street, 
Archie  was  at  his  heels. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

AN  INVALID'S  WHIM. 

The  continuation  of  Mill  Street  after  crossing 
Conduit  Street  inclines  a  little  to  the  right,  nar- 
rows presently  into  an  alley  for  foot-passengers, 
and  ends  in  a  covered  way  opening  upon  the  north 
end  of  Saville  Row.  It  is  just  one  of  those  odd, 
grimy  little  nooks  and  corners  which  are  the 
delight  of  curiosity-hunters  and  lovers  of  bookstall 
literature,  no  less  than  of  business  men,  telegraphic 
messengers,  and  the  rest  of  that  hurried  class 
which  is  always  in  search  of  a  short  cut.  It  was 
down  this  alley  and  through  this  covered  passage 
that  Archie  followed  Temple  De  Benham  into 
Saville  Row. 

Where  could  he  be  going  at  this  hour,  in  the 
dark,  with  so  much  precaution?  Why  all  this 
care  not  to  be  seen  ?  Why  all  this  mystery  ? 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  Archie,  when  he  started  in 
pursuit  of  his  friend's  footsteps,  never  stopped  to 
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ask  himself  whether,  if  mystery  there  were,  he  had 
any  right  to  attempt  to  search  out  the  heart  of  it. 

Meanwhile  De  Benham  crossed  the  turning  to 
New  Burlington  Street  and  went  down  the  east 
side  of  Saville  Row.  Archie  followed,  on  the 
opposite  pavement.  About  half-way  down,  De 
Benham  suddenly  stopped  and  looked  round. 
Archie,  on  the  watch  for  some  such  movement, 
fell  back  into  the  shelter  of  a  doorway,  and  waited 
as  if  to  be  let  in.  Then  De  Benham  quickened 
his  pace ;  hurried  on  a  few  yards  farther ;  knocked 
at  the  door  of  a  house  that  seemed  rather  larger 
than  most  of  its  neighbours  ;  and  was  immediately 
admitted. 

It  was  a  gloomy- looking  house,  showing  no 
gleam  of  light  from  any  of  its  numerous  windows. 
Archie  crossed  over  and  examined  it.  There  was 
a  brass  plate  upon  the  door,  and  a  brass  number. 
He  could  just  distinguish  the  number ;  but  there 
was  no  street-lamp  near,  and  the  night  was  now  so 
dark  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  make  out  the 
name  upon  the  plate.  He  even  took  off  his  glove 
and  tried  to  feel  out  the  letters,  but  in  vain.  Just 
then,  a  policeman  came  by  and  looked  at  him  sus- 
piciously.    At  the  same  moment  he  heard  a  sound 
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of  footsteps  and  voices  within ;  so  he  darted  down 
the  steps  with  as  much  alacrity  as  if  he  had  been 
contemplating  a  burglary.  He  then  went  as  far  as 
the  entrance  to  the  Albany,  and  there  waited  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  watching  the  house,  and 
wondering-  how  soon  De  Benham  would  come  out. 

Soon  it  began  to  rain  heavily;  whereupon 
Archie  abandoned  his  post,  turned  off  into  Yigo 
Street,  and  took  refuge  in  a  decent-looking  little 
coffee- shop,  where  he  called  for  half-a-pint  of 
coffee  and  the  Post-office  London  Directory. 

He  soon  found  what  he  sought  —  the  street, 
the  number,  and  the  name.  And  the  name  was 
familiar  to  him ;  for  it  was  that  of  a  famous  sur- 
geon, a  baronet,  an  author,  a  man  of  European 
reputation;  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the 
scientific  world — Sir  Bartholomew  Baxter. 

So  now  the  mystery  was  explained,  and 
Archie,  as  he  sipped  his  coffee,  wondered  that  he 
had  not  guessed  it  from  the  first.  Was  not  Saville 
Row  peopled  with  healers  of  men  ?  And  was  not 
De  Benham,  despite  his  asseverations  to  the  con- 
trary, not  only  in  bad  health,  but,  as  it  should 
seem,  in  just  that  stage  of  bad  health  when, 
without  apparently  having    anything  definite  the 
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matter  with  him,  a  man  seems  daily  to  take  less 
and  less  hold  upon  life  ?  That  he  should  visit  his 
doctor  hy  stealth  was  of  one  piece,  after  all,  with 
his  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  admit  that  he  was 
ailing.  The  incomprehensible  thing,  however, 
was  that  any  sensible  man  should  feel  ashamed  of 
being:  ill.  For  if  he  was  not  ashamed  of  it,  what 
other  motive  could  he  have  in  denying  it  ?  Was 
he  unwilling  to  alarm  his  mother?  If  so,  he 
might  be  quite  sure  that  his  looks  had  already 
alarmed  that  tender  heart  quite  sufficiently.  Or 
was  it  that,  being  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  he 
feared  lest  any  confession  of  illness  on  his  part 
might  give  cause  for  delay? 

Well,  be  all  this  as  it  might,  it  was  some 
satisfaction  to  know  that  De  Benham  was  taking 
care  of  himself  at  least,  and  that  he  had  placed 
himself  in  such  good  hands  as  those  of  Sir  Bar- 
tholomew Baxter, 

Having  settled  these  questions  with  himself, 
Archie  dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind;  and 
but  for  something  that  happened  about  a  week 
later,  would  almost  have  forgotten  it. 

Now,  all  the  world  knows  that  the  renowned 
Mr.   Poole  who  lights   up   so   beautifully   on  the 
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evening  of  every  ninth  of  November,  and  who  is 
justly  proud  of  the  privilege  of  making  coats  and 
other  garments  for  a  certain  High  and  Puissant 
and  deservedly  popular  Personage,  hath  his  shop 
— or,  more  politely,  his  Establishment — in  Saville 
Row.  Those  who  do  not  know  this  fact  — 
who  are  not  penetrated,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
fame  and  praise  of  Poole  and  his  '  so-potent  art' — 
are  simply  barbarians,  anthropophagi,  dwellers  in 
Cimmerian  darkness.  Not  so  Archibald  Blyth. 
He  had  long  since  worshipped  from  afar  off.  He 
had  long  since  cherished  a  fond  but  hopeless 
ambition.  That  ambition  he  now  resolved  for 
once  to  gratify. 

He  would  have  a  suit  from  Poole,  to  wear  at 
De  Benham's  wedding. 

The  occasion  justified  the  deed.  Never  again, 
most  surely,  would  it  be  Archie's  destiny  to  act  as 
best  man  to  a  lord. 

So  he  repaired  again  to  Saville  Rowr  about  a 
week  after  the  date  of  his  evening  adventure;  and 
this  time  he  went  very  early  in  the  morning,  be« 
tween  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  going  all  that  distance 
out  of  his  way  before  business-hours  in  the  City. 
Mr.  Poole's  aristocratic  employes  were  themselves 
vol. in.  M 
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only  just  arriving,  and  doubtless  took  it  somewhat 
ill  that  any  customer  should  intrude  upon  them  at 
that  unwonted  season.  Archie,  however,  gave  his 
order;  was  measured;  and  came  forth  rejoicing; 
and  lo  !  as  he  emerged  once  more  upon  the  street, 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Temple  De 
Benham. 

6 What ! — Archie  ? '  said  De  Benham,  evidently 
disconcerted.  '  Who  would  have  dreamed  of 
meeting  you  here — and  at  this  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing!' 

f  Is  that  so  wonderful  ?  Well  now,  the  last 
time  I  met  you  here,  it  was  in  the  evening ;  and 
you  were  going  into  Sir  Bartholomew  Baxter's/ 

De  Benham  changed  colour. 

e  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  he  said,  angrily.  e  What 
business  .  .  .  .' 

And  having  got  so  far,  he  checked  himself  in 
some  confusion. 

But  Archie,  remembering  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  sick  man,  already  regretted  the  retort. 

*  What  business  is  it  of  mine  ? '  he  said,  gently. 
^  Well,  it  is  so  far  my  business  that  I  am  thankful 
\i©  know  that  you  are  at  last  doing  the  right  thing. 
What  does  Sir  Bartholomew  say  to  you  ?  ' 
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'  You  are  gratuitously  assuming  that  I  went  to 
him  as  a  patient,'  said  De  Benham,  looking  more 
and  more  annoyed. 

1  Of  course,  I  assume  it.  But  there  ! — keep 
your  own  counsel,  if  you  prefer  it.' 

They  were  strolling  slowly  up  the  street  as  they 
talked ;  and,  now,  having  reached  the  top,  turned 
as  by  tacit  agreement,  and  strolled  slowly  back 
again.  Not  till  they  had  so  turned,  did  De  Ben- 
ham  speak  again. 

6  If  I  do  keep  my  own  counsel,  Archie/  he  said 
at  length,  i  it  is  from  no  want  of  regard  or  grati- 
tude towards  yourself.  I  do  not  forget  :\iow  you 
nursed  me,  day  and  night,  when  I  was  sick,  and 
helpless,  and  almost  dying.  I  can  never  forget 
that,  dear  old  fellow.'  (And  here  he  put  his  hand 
affectionately  through  Archie's  arm.)  '  But — but 
it  may  be  that  I  am  more  nervous  about  myself 
than  I  need  be — and  without  sufficient  cause — and 
that,  having  made  up  my  mind  to  say  nothing  to 
any  one  .  .  .  I  'm  sure,  however,  you  understand 
what  I  mean.' 

'I  don't  know  what  you  wish  me  to  under- 
stand,' said  Archie,  bluntly ;  '  but  what  I  do  under- 
stand is,  that  you  believe  yourself  to  be  in  a  bad 
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way,  and  wish  to  keep  it  secret  from  every  one  but 
the  doctor.' 

De  Benham  almost  stamped  with  impatience. 

e  No — no — no,'  he  said,  irritably.  (  You  wholly 
misapprehend  me.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  in  a 
bad  way.  I  don't  doubt  that  I  even  fancy  myself 
worse  than  I  am.  And  I  know  that  I  have  no  kind 
of  organic  disease — none  whatever.  Sir  Bartholo- 
mew Baxter  assures  me  of  it.' 

e  Then  I  can't  see  why  .  .  .  .' 

'That  is  precisely  it.  You  can't  see  why  I 
should  be  reserved  about  it;  and  I  can't  make 
you  see  why — except  that  it  is  just  an  invalid's 
whim.  Still,  an  invalid's  whim,  I  should  suppose, 
is  reason  enough.' 

e  Oh,  certainly.' 

s  You  '11  oblige  me  by  saying  nothing  about  it  ?  * 

6  About  what  ? '  said  Archie. 

f  Well — about  our  present  conversation.' 

c  All  right.     I  won't  mention  it/ 

6  Nor — nor  yet  about  Sir  Bartholomew  Baxter.' 

Archie  gave  the  required  promises ;  but  added 
that  he  wished  he  could  know  for  certain  that  De 
Benham  was  less  ill  than  he  looked. 

fIt  doesn't   matter   how  I  look,'  De   Benham 
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replied,  f  so  long  as  there  is  nothing  organically 
wrong.  Change  of  air  and  scene  are  all  I  need. 
Before  I  have  been  a  month  away,  I  shall  be  stronger 
than  ever.' 

And  then  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  declared 
that  he  had  not  another  moment  to  spare. 

( I  have  an  appointment,'  he  said, c  at  a  quarter 
before  nine ;  and  it  is  that  already.' 

( You  're  just  at  the  door,  however,'  replied 
Archie,  taking  his  destination  for  granted. 

Again  De  Benham  reddened,  and  looked  vexed. 

( Very  true,'  he  said,  hastily.  e  Very  true.  By 
the  way,  Sir  Bartholomew  doesn't  know  who  I  am, 
or  anything  about  me — so  be  sure  you  never  come 
inquiring  if  I  am  here,  or  anything  of  that  sort.' 

'No,  no— not  I.' 

£  And  you  will  keep  you  promises  faithfully,  I 
know  ? ' 

To  which  Archie  once  more  responded,  ( All 
right;'  and  then,  being  arrived  at  Sir  Bartholo- 
mew's house,  they  shook  hands  and  parted. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ANTE-NUPTIAL. 

The  month  that  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the 
announcement  in  the  Morning  Post  and  the  event- 
ful twenty-fifth  of  April,  went  by  as  such  intervals 
are  wont  to  go  by  ;  that  is  to  say  busily,  and 
therefore  quickly.  Miss  Hardwicke  was  absorbed 
for  the  most  part  in  the  ordering  of  her  trousseau, 
and  De  Benham  in  the  study  of  estimates,  archi- 
tectural drawings,  and  so  forth ;  for  he  was  now 
fast  setting  the  works  on  foot  at  Benhampton,  and 
arranging  how  they  should  be  carried  forward  in 
his  absence.  His  mother,  too,  for  whose  use  a 
special  suite  of  rooms  was  to  be  prepared  in  the 
new  building,  had  decided  to  settle  meanwhile  in 
a  furnished  house  that  happened  just  then  to  be 
vacant  about  half-way  between  Monmouth  and 
Benhampton ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  establish  her 
in  her  new  home  before  he  left  England.  It  was 
a  pretty  little   house   enough,  with    a   garden,  a 
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paddock,  and  accommodation  for  a  pony  and 
chaise  ;  but  it  wanted  many  comforts,  to  supply 
which  took  up  no  small  share  of  the  young  man's 
time  and  thoughts.  And  then,  besides  all  this, 
there  were  settlements  to  be  drawn  up,  and  a 
world  of  subsidiary  matters  to  be  attended  to  on 
all  hands. 

It  so  happened,  therefore,  that  the  engaged 
people  did  not  see  very  much  of  each  other  in 
these  days.  De  Benham  was  continually  going 
down  into  Monmouthshire;  and  by-and-by  Miss 
Hardwicke  also  left  town,  having  elected  to  spend 
the  last  fortnight  of  her  maiden  life  at  her  brother's 
seat  in  Kent — an  old,  rambling,  gabled,  turreted, 
red-brick  mansion  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  pur- 
chased by  her  father  some  forty  years  before. 

De  Benham,  however,  ran  over  twice  to  Hard- 
wicke Hall  in  the  course  of  that  last  fortnight, 
arrivincr  the  first  time  about  an  hour  before  dinner 
and  leaving  early  the  next  morning ;  and  remain- 
ing the  second  time  from  Saturday  to  Monday. 
But  there  was  even  then  so  much  business  to  be 
discussed,  that  his  visits  had  in  them  as  little  of 
the  character  of  a  lover's  visits  as  can  well  be 
imagined.      Their  talk  when  they  were  together 
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was  of  wings  and  gateways,  machicolations  and 
battlements,  capitals,  mouldings,  traceries,  and  the 
like;  sometimes,  also,  of  investments  and  land  ; 
but  of  happy  years  to  come,  and  tender  promises, 
and  sweet  hopes  reaching  far  into  the  golden 
future — never. 

Still,  De  Benham  went  creditably  through  the 
business  of  his  part ;  especially  on  the  occasion  of 
his  last  visit  to  Hardwicke  Hall — going  to  church 
on  the  Sunday,  for  instance,  and  sitting  next  to 
Claudia  in  the  great  cushioned  family  pew,  at  both 
morning  and  afternoon  service ;  sharing  her  hymn- 
book  when  they  sang;  walking  with  her  in  the 
grounds  after  luncheon;  and  fulfilling  all  those 
devoirs  and  observances  due  from  an  eno-ao-ed  man 
towards  the  lady  by  whom  he  is  to  be  made  happy 
in  less  than  a  week.  For  when  De  Benham  went 
down  into  Kent  that  Saturday  afternoon,  they 
were  to  be  married  in  London  on  the  following 
Thursday. 

Yet  even  now,  as  he  walked  by  her,  and  talked 
to  her,  and  sat  with  her,  and  called  her  by  her 
name,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  could  not  believe 
that  she  was  in  truth  to  be  his  wife — that  in  the 
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course  of  a  few  more  days  they, two  were  to  be 
indissolubly  united — that  for  at  least  the  next  eight 
or  ten  months,  if  not  for  a  still  longer  time,  they 
were  to  be  utterly  alone  together,  strangers  in 
strange  lands — strangers  even  to  each  other.  What 
should  they  talk  about,  he  sometimes  asked  him- 
self, in  those  lono;  evenings  which  thev  must  soon 
be  spending  together  in  solitary  Swiss  and  Italian 
hotels  ?  What  pursuits,  what  tastes,  were  they 
likely  to  have  in  common  ?  Should  he  ever  know 
Iter  much  more  intimately  than  he  knew  her  now  ? 
And  then  he  thought  with  a  kind  of  blank  despair 
of  that  far-off  time  when,  if  they  both  lived,  they 
should  both  have  grown  old  and  weary — weary  of 
the  long  years,  and  weary  of  each  other. 

( I  really  think  we  had  better  push  on  at  once 
for  Amiens,'  said  he,  as  they  sat  together  that  Sun- 
day evening  with  a  travelling  map  of  Europe  spread 
out  between  them  on  the  table.  (  We  leave  Lon- 
don Bridge,  you  see,  by  the  tidal  train  at  twelve, 
and  arrive  at  Boulogne  at  six  thirty-five.  A 
couple  of  hours  more  would  carry  us  to  Amiens, 
where,  instead  of  the  dirt  and  noise  of  Boulogne, 
we  find  a  quaint  old  town  and  a  fine  cathedral.' 
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e  I  detest  Boulogne  V  said  Miss  Hardwicke. 

'  You  don't  think  it  would  make  the  journey 
too  fatiguing?' 

e  Not  for  me.  We  have  generally  gone  through 
to  Paris  without  stopping.' 

e  Our  rooms  in  Paris  are  engaged/  said  De 
Benham.  *  I  have  stipulated  for  a  salon  over- 
looking the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.' 

(  That  will  be  very  pleasant,'  she  replied.  And 
then,  for  a  few  minutes,  they  were  both  silent. 
Mr.  Hardwicke,  meanwhile,  was  dozing  over  his 
paper  in  the  adjoining  drawing-room. 

'  I  have  calculated  that  we  shall  be  at  Lucerne 
about  Saturday  week,'  De  Benham  said,  presently. 
'  That  is  allowing  five  whole  days  in  Paris,  one 
day  from  Paris  to  Troyes,  another  from  Troyes  to 
Basle,  and  the  last  from  Basle  to  Lucerne.' 

6  The  best  hotel  at  Lucerne,'  said  Miss  Hard- 
wicke, i  is  the  Schweizerhof.' 

c  I  fear  there  is  not  much  novelty  for  you  in 
Switzerland,  Claudia,'  said  De  Benham. 

(  I  don't  care  for  novelty,'  she  replied  in- 
differently. 

6  The  greater  part  of  Italy,  however,  will  be 
new  to  you.' 
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(  Yes.     I  know  only  Florence  and  Milan/ 

( See/  said  De  Benham,  running  his  finger 
along  the  map  as  he  spoke,  f  here  lies  our  route  : — 
Florence  — Rome  — Naples  — Sicily — Cephalonia — 
Corinth — Athens — the  Dardanelles  —  Constantino- 
ple. Now  we  reach  our  limit,  and  begin  to  turn 
our  faces  westward.  Constantinople  to  Trieste  by 
steamer — Venice  — Vienna  —  Prague  —  Dresden  — 
Berlin  —  the  Hague  — Amsterdam  —  home/ 

e  It  is  an  immense  journey/  said  Miss  Hard- 
wicke. 

'  We  are  not  obliged  to  carry  out  our  pro- 
gramme.   We  can  turn  back  when  we  please.' 

'  Of  course.' 

And  then  they  were  silent  again. 

(  We  have  undertaken  a  still  longer  journey 
together,  Claudia/  De  Benham  said,  presently, 
trying  hard  to  infuse  some  little  tenderness  into 
his  voice.     '  I  trust  it  will  be  a  —  a  happy  one/ 

(  I  trust  so  too/  she  answered;  not  lifting  her 
eyes,  however,  from  the  map. 

'  It  depends,  I  suppose,  upon  ourselves.' 

(  I  suppose  so.' 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  he  would  read  her 
through   and  through ;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
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read — not  the  slightest  passing  tremor,  not  the 
faintest  variation  of  colour.  Her  voice  was  as 
level,  her  attitude  as  indifferent,  as  if  they  were 
discussing  probabilities  of  rain  or  sunshine. 

Just  then  the  Twin  Giants  made  their  appear- 
ance, each  carrying  a  mahogany  form,  which  he 
placed  close  against  the  front  drawing-room  door. 
Then  came  the  butler  with  a  reading-desk  and  a 
pyramid  of  prayer-books,  and  deposited  the  same 
with  much  solemnity  upon  the  table  at  which  his 
master  was  sitting;  the  women-servants  followed 
next,  in  order  of  domestic  precedence ;  and  lastly 
the  two  coachmen  and  three  grooms.  The  household 
being  now  all  assembled,  De  Benham  and  Claudia 
came  in  from  the  farther  drawing-room,  and  Mr. 
Hardwicke  read  prayers. 

Then  the  servants  trooped  out  again  in  single 
file ;  the  bedroom-candles  were  brought ;  and  Mr. 
Hardwicke,  having  invited  De  Benham  to  a  cigar 
in  the  library,  discreetly  withdrew. 

6  It  is  good-bye,  Claudia,  as  well  as  good-night/ 
said  the  young  man,  when  they  were  left  alone. 
*  I  shall  be  gone  to-morrow  morning  before  your 
breakfast  hour/ 

'  You  really  take  the  first  train?' 
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f  I  must,  in  order  that  my  mother  may  not  be 
travelling  too  late.' 

(  Lady  De  Benham  has  not  yet  seen  her 
house?' 

(  Not  yet ;  nor  has  she  visited  Benhampton 
since  my  father  was  buried  there.' 

f  I  hope  she  will  like  the  cottage,'  said  Miss 
Hardwicke. 

6  Aye — and  the  servants,  and  the  pony  and 
chaise  ....  if  she  is  not  too  lonely.' 

(  It  will  amuse  her  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
building.' 

'  Yes  —  and  she  will  have   my  letters 

However,  this  is  but  a  flying  visit.  I  bring  her 
back  again  on  Wednesday.' 

Miss  Hardwicke  took  up  her  candle. 

1  You  also  go  to  town  on  Wednesday  ? '  said  De 
Benham. 

1  At  the  latest.' 

(  Then  we  meet  no  more  till  Thursday  morn- 
ing—  in  the  church,  Claudia.' 

And  as  he  said  this,  De  Benham  took  her  hand, 
and  tried  again  to  make  his  accents  sound  more 
lover-like. 

Miss  Hardwicke  smiled  faintly. 
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(  Good-night,'  she  said,  withdrawing  her  hand, 
and  moving  towards  the  door. 

(  Good-night,'  he  replied,  and  touched  her 
cheek  lightly  with  his  lips-  And  then  he  went 
down  for  half  an  hour  and  smoked  a  cigarette  with 
his  future  brother-in-law  in  the  big  Gothic  library 
downstairs. 

He  left  the  house  next  morning  before  seven, 
and  was  driven  to  the  station  by  Mr.  Hard- 
wicke.  Claudia,  who  never  breakfasted  before 
nine,  was  not  even  awake  when  he  went  away. 
All  that  day  his  mother  and  he  were  travelling 
down  to  Monmouth  ;  and  in  the  evening  they 
supped  together  in  a  sitting-room  of  the  Beaufort 
Arms  hotel,  overlooking  the  market-place.  The 
next  morning  they  started  early,  and.  went  to  see 
the  little  home  that  he  had  prepared  for  her  use : — 
a  charming  cottage  embowered  in  roses,  with  a 
rustic  verandah,  a  thatched  roof,  and  a  garden  nearly 
two  acres  in  extent.  Here  Lady  De  Benham  found 
on  the  walls  engravings  from  her  favourite  pictures ; 
in  the  bookcase,  copies  of  her  favourite  authors ;  in 
her  stable  and  coach-house,  a  shaggy-looking  pony 
and  a  basket-chaise,  with  a  seat  behind  for  the 
smart  groom  who  stood  by,  hat  in  hand,  waiting  to 
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put  the  pony  in  and  drive  his  new  mistress  to 
Benhampton.  Seeing  with  what  love  and  care  her 
son  had  provided  all  these  things  for  her  comfort, 
Lady  De  Benham  tried  to  forget  for  awhile  that 
she  was  soon  to  be  parted  from  him,  and  strove  to 
be  as  happy  as  he  desired  that  she  should  be. 

From  the  cottage,  they  drove  in  the  new  chaise 
to  Benhampton,  where  they  found  a  crowd  of  masons 
already  at  work  upon  the  outer  walls,  and  a  clerk 
of  the  works  established  in  the  little  nook  which 
used  to  be  occupied  by  the  Bowstead  family. 
Having  gone  over  every  part  of  the  ruins,  and 
compared  the  existing  remains  with  the  architect's 
plans  and  drawings,  they  then  walked  down  the 
hill  together,  to  the  church.  Here  Lady  De  Ben- 
ham,  who  had  crossed  that  threshold  but  once 
before,  and  then  on  the  saddest  day  in  all  her 
life,  knelt  down  under  the  north  window  against 
the  chancel,  bowed  her  face  upon  her  hands,  and 
murmured  a  prayer  over  the  spot  where  lay  the 
husband  of  her  youth. 

6  It  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago,'  she  said, 
rising  up,  pale  and  tearful.  ( Twenty  sorrowful 
years  ago — but  it  seems  like  yesterday.' 

e  It  was   yesterday — it   is   to-day,'  replied  her 
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son,  mournfully.  '  There  is  no  past  for  those  who* 
love/ 

They  walked  round  the  church,  and  looked  at 
the  monuments. 

'They  were  a  goodly  family/  said  Lady  De 
Benham ;  '  and  you,  Temple,  are  the  last  of  their 
name  and  race/ 

*  I  would  I  were  not  so ! '  he  replied,  gloomily. 

'  It  seems  incredible  that — that  he  should  be 
no  nearer  to  us  now,  and  no  more,  than  one  of 
these.' 

1  Nay,  mother,  one  may  do  worse  than  go  over 
to  so  noble  a  majority.' 

Lady  De  Benham  shook  her  head  and  smiled 
sadly. 

s  Alas !  my  son/  she  said.  e  A  majority  of  dust 
and  ashes ! ' 

The  young  man  looked  around,  and  his  eye 
kindled. 

6  Diamond  dust,  then — every  grain  of  it ! '  he 
said,  proudly.  6  See,  mother — two  years  ago  I 
stood  before  that  altar,  in  the  presence  of  these 
dead,  and  I  vowed,  because  they  were  my  people 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  name  I  bore,  to  win  back 
the  lands  they  had  won ;  and  to  build  up  the  house 
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they  had  built ;  and  to  be,  for  their  honour  more 
than  for  my  own,  De  Benham  of  Benhampton.  I 
have  kept  my  vow — in  two  years — in  two  short 
years ! ' 

A?  he  said  this,  his  colour  changed,  and  he 
leaned  against  a  pillar  for  support. 

{ It  is  nothing,'  he  faltered.  (  Only  the  old 
giddiness.' 

f  Your  hand  is  cold — you  tremble !  Oh,  the 
fatal  vow  !  I  see  it  all  now — and  you  have  sacri- 
ficed your  health  to  keep  it.' 

'  I  would  do  it  again,'  he  answered,  recovering 
himself  by  an  effort.  'I  would  sacrifice  all  that  I 
have  sacrificed  twice  over — aye,  ten  times  over — 
to  achieve  the  same  end.' 

'  Heaven  grant  that  you  have  not  sacrificed 
your  happiness  too,  my  own  boy ! '  said  Lady  De 
Benham,  with  a  pang  of  apprehension.  (I  have 
sometimes  feared  of  late  .  .  .  .' 

He  interrupted  her  by  an  imperious  gesture. 

<  Hush!'  he  exclaimed.  i  Xot  a  word  of  that, 
mother.     Shall  we  go  out  into  the  air  ?  ' 


vol.  in.  N 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A   MARRIAGE    IN   HIGH   LIFE. 

The  morning  of  the  25th  of  April  dawned  grey, 
and  misty,  and  cold.  To  say  that  it  rained  would 
be  incorrect,  and  to  say  that  it  was  merely  damp 
would  be  even  less  true.  But  an  almost  inappre- 
ciable and  constantly  descending  moisture  filled  the 
atmosphere,  clouded  the  windows,  brought  down 
the  blacks  by  myriads,  and  covered  pavements, 
and  balconies,  and  iron  railings,  with  a  horrible 
cold  perspiration.  The  streets  looked  inexpressibly 
dismal — only  a  little  less  dismal  than  the  squares* 
The  parks — especially  the  Regent's  Park — were 
sloughs  of  despond.  It  was  a  day  to  chill  the 
marrow  in  one's  bones,  to  promote  emigration,  to 
foster  meditations  upon  suicide,  to  do  anything,  in 
short,  but  get  married. 

De  Benham,  rising  at  seven  after   an   almost 
sleepless  night,  sick  and  shivering  from  his  tub, 
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stealing  noiselessly  past  his  mother's  bedroom-door, 
and  tearing  down  to  Saville  Row  in  a  hansom 
before  eight,  looked  out  upon  the  dreary  pavement 
and  the  murky  sky  with  a  kind  of  grim  satisfaction. 
For  in  his  heart  alt  was  gloom  and  despondency, 
and  the  cheerless  weather  befitted  the  cheerlessness 
of  his  mood. 

'Do  you  think  I  shall  live?'  he  said,  abruptly, 
having  been  closeted  with  Sir  Bartholomew  Baxter 
for  some  ten  minutes  or  more,  and  rising  to  take 
his  leave. 

e  Certainly,  if  you  are  but  commonly  careful  of 
your  general  health,'  replied  the  great  man. 

( I  will  try  to  be  so.' 

c  You  ought  not,  for  instance,  to  travel  in  such 
weather  as  this.  Can  you  not  put  off  your  journey 
till  to-morrow  V 

'  Impossible.' 

'  Why  impossible,  when  to  do  so  is  essential 
to  .  .  .  .' 

(  Because  at  half-past  ten  this  morning  I  am  to 
be  hung,  and  at  twelve  precisely  my  remains  are 
to  be  conveyed  out  of  the  country,'  interrupted 
De  Benham,  with  a  bitter  smile ;  ( that  is  to  say,  I 
am  about  to  be  married/ 
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Sir  Bartholomew  looked  the  surprise  which  he 
was  too  polite  to  express. 

( In  that  case,'  he  said,  ( I  cannot  do  better  for 
you  than  pass  you  on  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Cherbuliez 
of  Paris.  See  him  daily,  as  long  as  you  remain 
there ;  and,  for  the  rest,  avoid  all  extremes  of  cli- 
mate, and  lead  the  simplest  life  in  your  power/ 

6  Many  thanks,'  said  De  Benham.  '  I  will  do 
my  best.     Good  morning,  Sir  Bartholomew.' 

(  Good  morning,  Mr.  Temple.' 

And  then  '  Mr.  Temple '  got  into  his  cab,  was 
driven  home  at  a  gallop,  and  stole  up  again  to  his 
bed-room  before  Lady  De  Benham  dreamed  that  he 
was  more  than  half  way  through  his  morning 
toilette. 

In  the  meanwhile  Claudia,  seated  before  her 
glass  and  surrounded  by  her  tirewomen,  scarcely 
observed  the  weather.  She  saw  that  the  day  was 
dull,  but  she  did  not  even  know  that  it  was  cold. 
For  to  the  luxurious  bed -rooms  of  Strath  ellan 
House,  with  their  double  windows  and  doors, 
heavy  portiere  curtains,  and  carpets  of  Wilton  and 
Axminster  pile,  no  chill  or  damp  from  the  outer 
world  could  possibly  penetrate. 

As  she  sat  thus — one  of  her  maids  brushing 
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her  long  hair,  another  going  noiselessly  to  and  fro 
between  the  bed-room  and  dressing-room,  finishing 
the  packing  of  her  travelling  trunks ;  the  dress- 
maker and  the  dressmaker's  assistant  waiting  in 
respectful  silence  till  it  should  come  to  their  turn 
to  attire  her  in  that  gorgeous  dress  of  creamy 
satin  and  delicate  lace  already  displayed  upon  the 
bed  —  Claudia  Hardwicke  leaned  back  with  half- 
closed  eyes  and  folded  hands,  and  told  herself 
that  she  was  well  content  with  the  life  she  had 
chosen. 

Estimating  her  beauty  and  fortune  at  their 
value,  she  had  resolved  from  her  earliest  childhood 
to  achieve  position.  It  was  the  one  good  thing 
which  she  prized  above  all  other  good  things  of  the 
world.  Living  ever  among  moneyed  citizens  she 
had  come  to  aspire  almost  passionately  to  that 
purer  and  finer  air  in  which  the  upper  ten  thou- 
sand live  and  have  their  being.  And  now  this 
good  thing  was  to  be  hers ;  this  finer  air  to  be  her 
daily  atmosphere.  Already  she  saw  herself  mis- 
tress of  a  spacious  town-house  in  Grosvenor  or 
Portman  Square,  going  to  court,  driving  in  the  Park 
with  her  powdered  footmen  and  her  coroneted 
carriage,  entertaining,  visiting,  presiding  over  the 
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opening  festivities  at  Benhampton  Castle,  holding 
her  own  among  the  noblest  in  the  land. 

And  even  now,  as  she  sat  before  her  glass,  she 
had  but  to  lift  her  eyes  and  feast  them  with  evi- 
dences of  this  brilliant  future.  On  yonder  chair 
stood  her  new  dressing-case  (one  of  her  brother's 
many  costly  gifts),  with  its  superb  fittings  of  gold 
and  ivory — every  stopper,  every  lid,  every  hair- 
brush in  it,  engraved  with  her  coronet  and  cypher. 
On  the  dressing-table  before  her,  grouped  in  two 
large  cases,  lay  Mr.  Hardwicke's  latest  offering — a 
suite  of  emeralds  and  pearls,  necklace  and  tiara, 
earrings,  bracelets,  and  brooch;  a  truly  royal 
gift,  brought  to  her  bedside  this  very  morning 
before  she  was  awake,  and  entered  in  Emmanuers 
books  at  a  price  not  to  be  expressed  in  less  than 
five  numerals.  And  there,  too,  upon  another  table 
close  by,  lay  heaped  a  variety  of  other  presents,  all 
more  or  less  declaratory  of  the  wealth  of  the 
donors. 

As  Claudia  Hardwicke  looked  round  upon 
these  things,  and  thought  these  thoughts,  a  feeling 
of  triumph  swelled  in  her  heart,  and  again  she  told 
herself  that  she  had  done  well  and  wisely,  and  that 
her  lot  in  life  was  pre-eminently  fortunate. 
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Let  it  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  the  man 
whom  she  was  about  to  many  went  for  nothing  in 
this  estimate.  He  stood  in  it  for  an  important 
item.  Miss  Hardwicke  was  proud  of  Temple  De 
Benham — proud  of  his  ancient  and  noble  descent, 
of  his  seniority  among  his  peers,  of  his  personal 
gifts,  of  his  resolute  character,  his  gallantry,  his 
enterprise,  his  success.  She  compared  him  with 
the  men  whom  she  had  met  in  society,  and  she 
knew  that  she  preferred  him  before  them  all. 
Lord  Stockbridge,  though  an  Earl  and  a  man  of 
fashion,  was  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath. 
Of  love — in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word — in- 
tense, devoted,  passionate,  irresponsible  —  Miss 
Hardwicke  knew  nothing,  and  desired  to  know 
nothing.  Had  any  one  ventured  to  tell  her  that 
she  was  even  capable  of  such  love,  she  would  have 
deemed  herself  insulted  by  the  supposition.  But 
she  knew  herself  to  be  capable  of  a  decided  prefer- 
ence, and  this  preference  she  accorded  without 
reservation  to  Temple  De  Benham. 

So  the  morning  hours  wore  on,  and  bride  and 
bridegroom,  and  many  a  guest  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  prepared  for  the  feast,  and  put  on  their 
wedding  garments ;  for  there  were  between  thirty 
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and  forty  invited  to  the  ceremony,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  to  the  breakfast ;  and  in  the  evening  there 
was  to  be  an  immense  party,  and  dancing  in  the 
great  ball-room  built  out  by  Mr.  Hardwicke  when 
his  sister  came  of  age.  Meanwhile,  Gunter's  men, 
in  shirt-sleeves  and  aprons,  were  busy  in  the  dining- 
room  preparing  the  breakfast ;  and  in  Marylebone 
Church  were  pew-openers  bustling  to  and  fro, 
dusting  the  hassocks,  uncovering  the  altar-cloth,, 
and  putting  things  straight  in  the  vestry ;  and  the 
curates,  in  a  flutter  of  expectation,  were  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop,  who 
was  to  perform  the  ceremony ;  and  the  beadle  was 
arraying  himself,  like  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory; 
and  chill  and  shivering  were  the  bridesmaids  as 
they  made  their  appearance  by  ones  and  twos  at 
Strathellan  House,  and  were  received  by  Mr. 
Hardwicke  in  the  drawing-room. 

And  here,  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  delight  in 
fashionable  intelligence,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
there  were  eight  of  these  young  ladies  attired  in 
clouds  of  diaphanous  tulle,  and  veils,  and  wreaths 
of  pink  and  white  roses — like  eight  inferior  brides; 
and  that  one  of  them  (the  oldest  and  ugliest),  was 
an    Honourable.      The   next    day's  Mcrning  Post 
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described    them    vaguely,    but    poetically,    as    a 
'galaxy.' 

At  length,  when  the  bride  was  dressed  and 
readv,  and  the  guests  had  driven  off  in  advance, 
and  the  bridesmaids  had  been  packed  into  two 
carriages  and  sent  on  by  themselves,  there  came  » 
moment  when  Mr.  Hardwicke  and  his  sister  were 
left  in  the  drawing-room  alone.  It  was  but  a 
moment,  and  he  seized  it  to  say  one  last  word  to 
her  in  the  home  that  had  been  his  and  hers 
together. 

(  Claudia — my  own  sister — my  darling!'  he 
faltered.     (1  pray  that  you  may  be  happy.' 

i  I  am  happy,'  she  answered,  smiling. 

f  I  thank  God  for  it,'  said  Mr.  Hardwicke, 
solemnly. 

He  would  fain  have  embraced  her  once  more ; 
but  he  could  not  kiss  her  cheek,  because  of  her 
veil ;  nor  her  hands,  because  they  were  gloved ;  so 
he  took  up  a  corner  of  the  veil  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips ;  and  as  he  did  so,  the  tears  were  running 
down  his  cheeks. 

f  My  lady's  carriage  waits,'  said  the  butler, 
flinging  open  the  door,  and  giving  his  mistress  her 
title  by  anticipation. 
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The  next  minute  they  were  driving  through 
the  Park  in  the  big,  old-fashioned  chariot,  which 
for  some  years  past  they  had  only  used  on  state 
occasions. 

Damp  and  greasy  were  the  steps  of  Marylebone 
Church ;  shivering  and  shabby  was  the  crowd 
about  the  porch ;  frosty  were  the  noses  of  the 
galaxy  drawn  up  in  order  within.  Yet  were  these 
discomforts  momentarily  forgotten  as  the  bride 
swept  up  the  nave  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her 
brother,  and  the  bridesmaids  fell  into  procession 
behind  her,  and  the  organ  began  to  play  softly, 
and  the  Bishop  opened  his  book,  and  the  bride- 
groom came  forward  in  his  place.  Then  the  cere- 
mony began  immediately,  and  a  sudden  hush  fell 
upon  the  whole  church. 

Near  the  altar  stood  Lady  De  Benham,  Mr. 
Hardwicke,  Archie  Blyth,  and  the  parents  of  the 
bridesmaids.  The  rest  of  the  guests  filled  the 
nearest  pews ;  and  the  strangers,  of  whom  there 
was  a  large  number,  crowded  the  side  aisles  and 
galleries. 

Archie's  eyes  were  wandering,  meanwhile,  all 
■over  the  church  in  search  of  Miss  Alleyne. 

( I  mean  to  be  there  on  Thursday/  she  had 
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said  to  hint  a  day  or  two  before.  ( You  will  not 
see  me ;  but  I  shall  be  looking  on  all  the  time  from 
some  dark  corner.' 

And  then  Archie  had  remonstrated,  advising 
her  against  it  as  earnestly  as  he  dared  ;  but  she 
put  his  remonstrances  and  his  advice  somewhat 
peremptorily  aside. 

6 1  have  promised  myself  that  I  will  be  present 
at  this  marriage,  Mr.  Bly  th,'  she  said,  f  and  I  mean 
to  be  present.  Nay,  do  not  look  so  apprehensive  ! 
Do  you  suppose  that  I  shall  glide  between  them  at 
the  altar,  like  the  ghost  in  the  old  legend,  and 
carry  off  the  ring  ?  or  confront  your  cousin  with 
bowl  and  dagger,  like  Queen  Eleanor?' 

And  thus,  with  a  little  quavering  laugh,  she 
turned  the  thing  aside,  and  Archie  said  no  more. 

Xow,  however,  instead  of  listening  to  one  word 
of  that  solemn  service  which  was  fast  binding  two 
lives  together  for  good  or  ill  till  death  should 
sunder  them,  he  was  scrutinising  every  bonnet  in 
the  galleries,  trying  to  pierce  the  gloom  behind 
every  pillar,  and  the  shadows  in  every  corner ;  but 
nowhere  saw  he  the  outline  of  any  face  or  form 
that  reminded  him  of  the  face  or  form  of  Juliet 
Alleyne. 
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And  now,  the  promises  being  spoken,  the  ring 
given,  and  the  hands  joined,  the  Bishop  pronounced 
that  Temple  De  Benham  and  Claudia  Hardwicke 
were  man  and  wife  together  before  God.  Then  he 
blessed  them  with  the  solemn  blessing  of  the  ritual ; 
and  the  choir  broke  into  a  joyous  anthem ;  and  ira 
some  ten  minutes  more  it  was  all  over. 

When  De  Benham  rose  from  his  knees,  and 
gave  his  arm  to  his  bride,  and  found  himself  pre- 
sently in  the  vestry  shaking  hands  with  this  person 
and  that,  he  felt  as  if  he  were  waking  from  some 
strange  dream.  When  one  of  the  curates  handed 
Claudia  the  pen,  and,  laying  his  finger  upon  the 
blank  space  in  the  register,  said,  e  Here,  if  yon 
please,  Lady  De  Benham/  that  title  which  he  had 
never  thought  of  till  now,  except  as  his  mother's 
exclusive  right,  jarred  unpleasantly  upon  his  ear. 
The  very  sight  of  her  signature  close  against  his 
own,  with  the  ink  yet  wet  upon  both,  startled  him. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  just  traversed  a  pro- 
found gulf  separating  his  past  life  from  his  future  ; 
and  as  if  the  bridge  by  which  he  had  crossed  over 
had  suddenly  given  way,  and  crashed  into  the 
abyss  behind  him. 

But  as  he  led  her  from  the  church,  and  heard 
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the  open  admiration  of  the  crowd  about  the  door, 
and  took  his  place  beside  her  in  the  post-chaise, 
which,  with  its  four  greys  and  two  postilions,  im- 
mediately dashed  off  at  full  speed  through  York 
Gate  and  into  the  Regent's  Park,  he  did  feel  a 
momentary  flush  of  pride  and  triumph. 

(  My  imperial  beauty  \}  he  exclaimed,  pressing 
his  lips  upon  her  arm  with  something  like  real 
fervour. 

But  Claudia,  with  a  somewhat  heightened 
colour,  drew  slightly  back  and  made  no  reply  ; 
and  De  Benham  saw  that  she  considered  he  had 
taken  a  liberty. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  bridesmaids  and  the 
rest  of  the  guests  were  grumbling  at  the  weather, 
and  getting  into  any  carriages  that  came  first ; 
and  it  was  not  till  they  were  all  back  at  Strathellan 
House  that  Archibald  Blyth  was  found  to  be 
missing.  But  Archie,  at  the  last  moment,  just 
as  the  bridal  procession  was  on  its  way  to  the 
church  door,  had  caught  a  sudden  glimpse  of 
Miss  Alleyne.  It  was  but  for  an  instant  that 
her  face  flashed  out  upon  him  from  behind  a 
crowd  of  others,  and  even  in  the  moment  of  his 
recognition  of,  it  vanished.     But  that  glimpse  was 
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enongli  for  Archie.  With  a  muttered  word  of 
unintelligible  apology,  he  dropped  the  arm  of  the 
lady  whom  he  was  escorting,  made  his  way  round 
by  a  side  aisle,  and  found  her  in  a  dark  pew  under 
the  organ-gallery.  She  was  sitting  with  her 
hands  folded  listlessly  together,  and  a  pale,  fixed 
look  upon  her  face,  waiting  till  the  crowd  should 
disperse,  and  she  could  get  away  unnoticed. 

fPm  so  glad  to  have  found  you!'  exclaimed 
Archie.  e  I've  been  looking  for  you  all  the  time. 
Did  you  come  alone  ? ' 

( Yes — all  alone,'  she  replied,  smiling. 

But  the  smile,  such  as  it  was,  so  touched  him 
that  he  sat  down  beside  her  in  the  pew,  and  took 
her  hand. 

6  It  has  been  a  grand  wedding,'  she  said,  tre- 
mulously. '  Who  was  the  lady  in  grey  satin  that 
stood  next  to  Mr.  Hardwicke?' 

c  That  was  Lady  De  Benham — at  least,  the 
Dowager  Lady  De  Benham,'  replied  Archie,  awk- 
wardly. 

eI  thought  so.  He  is  not  like  her;  but  he 
has  her  eyes.' 

And  then  for  some  moments  they  sat  listening 
to  the  confusion  of  voices  in  the  porch,  and  the 
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continuous  clatter  of  wheels  outside,  as  carriao-e 
after  carriage  drove  off  with  its  freight. 

'  Either  she  is  more  beautiful  than  ever,  or 
I  did  not  know  how  beautiful  she  was/  said  Miss 
Alley  ne,  presently. 

Archie,  not  knowing  what  to  replv  to  this 
observation,  said  nothing. 

( They  ought  to  be  happy,'  she  continued, 
more  to  herself  than  to  him.  '  They  have  every- 
thing in  the  world  to  make  them  so.' 

And  as  she  said  this,  she  turned  her  face  away 
and  drew  down  her  veil;  and  Archie  saw  that 
she  was  crying. 

fOh,  don't  do  that  —  pray  don't/  he  said,  in 
great  distress.  *  What's  the  good  now?  They'll 
be  happy  enough,  depend  on  it  —  as  happy  as  they 
deserve  to  be,  anyhow.' 

( I  hope  so.  I  hope  they  may  be  very,  very 
happy.     1  shall  pray  that  it  may  be  so/ 

'  You'd  much  better  forget  all  about  them/ 
said  Archie,  bluntly. 

And  then,  seeing  that  her  tears  continued  to 
flow  silently,  he  took  her  hand  again,  and  caressed 
it — as  one  might  comfort  a  crying  child. 

'It's  such  a  pity/ he  said,  'that  you  should 
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•throw  your  heart  away,  my  darling.  He  never 
really  loved  you — he  couldn't  have  been  false, 
you  know,  if  he  had.  It  may  be  that  he  doesn't 
love  her  either.  I  don't  believe  he  does.  I 
believe  he  loves  no  one  but  himself,  and  his  am- 
bition, and  his  precious  ancestors,  who,  now  that 
they  're  all  dead,  might  as  well  never  have  been 
born.  Forget  him,  dear.  Forget  him,  and — 
and  try  to  think  a  little  bit  of  me  instead.  I'm 
neither  a  lord,  nor  a  genius,  nor  particularly 
clever  in  any  way — but  I'd  sacrifice  anything  on 
earth  to  make  you  happy.  A  fellow  cannot  do 
more,  you  know,  than  be  true  and  honest,  and 
love  a  girl  with  his  whole  heart.' 

And  by  the  time  that  he  had  got  thus  far, 
Archie,  not  without  some  amazement  at  his  own 
temerity,  fairly  put  his  arm  round  Miss  Alleyne's 
waist.  At  this,  she  rose  hurriedly,  protesting  that 
they  should  be  locked  up  in  the  church  if  they 
sat  there  any  longer. 

e  No  fear  of  that,'  said  Archie.  '  The  car- 
riages have  not  yet  done  taking  up.' 

6 1  must  go,  at  all  events.     It  is  past  eleven.' 

'  I  mean  to  see  vou  safe  home.' 
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1  Impossible.  You  are  bound  to  be  present  at 
the  breakfast.' 

*  The  breakfast  be  hanged  V  said  Archie. 

<  But  ....  ' 

i  But  see  now  —  if  you'd  only  give  me  ever 
such  a  tiny  scrap  of  hope  to  hold  on  by,  I  should 
be  so  wild  with  joy  that  my  cousin  Hardwicke's 
cold  chickens  and  champagne  would  just  choke 
Die.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  were  to  tell 
me  that  it's  all  of  no  use  .  .  .  why,  then  the  wine 
would  be  like  poison,  and  the  food  like  dust  and 
ashes  in  my  mouth.  So,  either  way,  you  see,  it's 
of  no  use  for  me  to  go  to  the  breakfast.' 

Miss  Alleyne  opened  the  pew-door. 

i  It  will  be  kindest,  then,'  she  said,  with  some- 
thing like  a  sparkle  of  the  old  smile,  i  to  give  you 
no  answer  whatever.' 

And  with  this,  she  passed  on  quickly  to  the 
door.  In  the  porch  they  waited  for  a  moment. 
The  last  carriage  was  just  driving  away;  the  bells 
were  clashing  joyously  overhead,  and  the  few  re- 
maining loiterers  were  opening  their  umbrellas 
and  preparing  to  be  gone. 

•'Listen   to   the   bells!'    said    Archie.     '  Don't 
vol.  in.  o 
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you  remember  what  your  favourite  Tennyson 
says:  — 

"  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Eing,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  ; 
The  year  is  going  —  let  him  go  ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true." 

Let  them  ring  out  the  old,  false  love  for  you,  my 
darling  —  let  them  ring  in  the  new  love,  and  the 
true.' 

'  I  shall  never  forgive  myself,  Mr.  Blyth,' 
said  she,  ( if  you  do  not  go  to  that  breakfast  this 
morning  and  make  a  speech.  You'd  do  it  beau- 
tifully/ 

'  It 's  cruel  to  laugh  at  me,  Miss  Alleyne,' 
said  Archie,  reproachfully.  ( I  am  in  earnest, 
remember.' 

e  And  I  have  been  in  earnest  so  long,  that  I 
am  tired  of  it.  You  ought  to  make  the  speech, 
however.  Those  lines  would  come  in  charmingly 
if  you  returned  thanks  for  the  bridesmaids.  I 
had  no  idea  that  you  quoted  poetry,  Mr.  Blyth/ 

Archie,  to  escape,  ran  down  the  steps  and  called 
a  cab.  When  he  had  put  her  into  it,  he  stood 
for  a  moment  with  his  hand  upon  the  door,  re- 
gardless of  the  misting  rain  and  all  his  bridal 
splendour. 
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i  Look  here,  Miss  Alleyne/  lie  said,  with  more 
agitation  of  manner  than  he  had  yet  betrayed,  ( if 
I'm  to  be  miserable,  I  may  as  well  know  it  at 
once.  Either  let  me  see  you  home  now — or  send 
me  away  for  ever.' 

i  Supposing  that  I  do  neither — or  both?' 

cXo,  no  —  do  the  one  or  the  other,  I  beseech 
3'ou  !  As  lonii  as  I  hadn't  snoken  out,  the  sus- 
pense  was  bearable ;  but  when  I  saw  you  crying 
just  now,  and  when  I  knew  all  the  time  how  much 
I  loved  you,  the  words  came  somehow  in  spite  of 
me.' 

4 1  am  afraid  you  will  get  very  wet,  standing 
there  without  an  umbrella/  said  Miss  Alleyne, 
provoking]  j. 

Archie's  lip  quivered. 

6  Pray  give  me  an  answer,'  he  pleaded. 

i  Well,  then — for  fear  you  should  take  cold, 
and  because  you  have  no  umbrella  ....  you 
may  see  me  home.' 

Archie  jumped  into  the  cab,  and  shut  the 
door. 

The  Fates,  apparently,  had  ordained  that  this 
young  lady  should  be  wooed — and  won — in 
church. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MAN  AKD  WIFE. 

At  five   minutes  past  twelve  precisely,  the  tidal 
train  glided  away  from  the  London  Bridge  station, 
carrying  with  it  De  Benham  and  his  bride,  her 
ladyship's  maid,  a  fierce-looking  Italian  courier  in 
a  blue  cap   with  a  gold   band,  and    a    mount 
of  luggage.      The   newly  married  pair  were   in- 
stalled in  a  compartment  by  themselves.      They 
had  had  sharp  work  to  get  down  to  the  stati 
in  time,  and  had  driven  off  at  the  last  momen 
without   saying   good-bye   to     the   guests   in    the 
drawing-room. 

c  If  it  hadn't  been  for  Bruno,  we  should  never 
have  done  it/  said.  De  Benham,  when  he  had 
stowed  the  umbrellas  and  parasols  in  the  netting 
overhead,  and  counted  the  wraps  and  rugs,  and 
seen  that  his  wife's  dressing-case  was  under  the 
seat. 

*  I  suppose  not,'  said  Claudia. 
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i  And  we  started  five  minutes  after  time  as  it 
was.  It  would  have  been  very  awkward  if  we  had 
missed  this  train/ 

i  Very  awkward/ 

"There  is  no  other  till  three-thirty,  and  no 
boat  before  eleven-fifteen  at  night.  We  must 
have  put  off  crossing  till  to-morrow/ 

f  Even  that  would  not  have  been  so  disagree- 
able as  waiting  in  London  for  three  hours  and  a 
half/  said  the  bride. 

'  No3  indeed.  I  scarcely  know  what  we  could 
have  done.  To  so  back  to  the  breakfast  would 
have  been  too  absurd.  In  more  propitious  wea- 
ther, we  might  have  improved  our  minds  by  going 
ver  the  Tower,  or  up  the  Monument,  or  through 
the  Thames  Tunnel.' 

Lady  De  Benham  smiled  faintly,  and  said, — 
'How  preposterous!' 

(  But  to-day,  even  those  pleasures  would  have 
been  impossible.' 

6  I  hope  we  shall  find  better  weather  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,'  said  Claudia.  '  Paris 
is  so  dreary  when  it  rains/ 

And  then  they  both  gazed  out  of  the  window 
in    silence.      They  had  by  this  time  left  behind 
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tliem  tlie  brick-fields  and  cabbage-grounds  that  lie 
between  the  Borough  and  New  Cross,  and  were 
speeding  on  towards  Croydon  ;  but  even  the  plea- 
sant Surrey  hills  in  their  April  greenery  looked 
dismal  and  uninviting. 

6 1  am  inclined  to  think  that  Bruno  is  an 
acquisition/  said  De  Benham,  presently. 

Bruno  was  the  fierce-looking  courier  with  the 
gold  band,  now  fast  inaugurating  a  flirtation  with 
the  lady's-maid  in  a  second-class  carriage  ad- 
joining. 

e  Yes ;  he  seems  to  understand  his  business/ 
replied  Claudia. 

And  then  the  conversation  dropped  again. 

They  rushed  through  Croydon  and  some 
smaller  stations  without  stopping,  and  halted  for 
three  minutes  at  Red  Hill,  where  Debenham 
bought  a  Times  and  some  other  newspapers. 

( We  shall  be  glad  of  them  by-and-by,  on 
board  the  steamer,'  he  said,  half  apologetically; 
lor  they  were  still  in  the  first  hour  of  their  journey, 
and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  him 
to  want  amusement  already.  f  Are  you  a  good 
sailor  ? ' 
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c  Yes.  That  is,  I  can  cross  the  Channel  with- 
out discomfort.' 

c  Such  a  mist  as  this  acts  like  oil  upon  the 
sea,'  observed  De  Benham.  ( It  will  be  as  smooth 
as  a  mill-pond  out  yonder.' 

He  was  forcing  himself  to  say  something ;  but 
he  had  literally  nothing  to  say.  Two  dreadful 
pauses  had  already  occurred,  and  he  felt  that  a 
third  must  be  prevented  somehow.  And  then  it 
was  his  place  to  find  topics — to  make  the  miles  pass 
pleasantly — to  begin  to  evince  something  like  de- 
votion, and  vivacity,  and  marital  tenderness.  All 
this,  he  knew,  was  incumbent  upon  him ;  but  how, 
in  heaven's  name,  he  asked  himself,  was  he  to  do 
it  ?  His  ideas  were  stagnant ;  his  spirits  profoundly 
depressed ;  his  very  accents  weighted  with  con- 
straint. Resolved,  however,  to  keep  up  the 
conversation  this  time,  if  possible,  he  plunged 
desperately  into  the  pages  of  his  Continental 
f  Bradshaw.' 

'  We  are  allowed  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at 
Boulogne  for  refreshments,'  he  said ;  e  but  we  don't 
get  there  till  half-past  four.  You  will  wrant  some- 
thing Ions  before  then.' 
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'  I  think  not,'  replied  the  bride. 

6  They  are  just  about  sitting  down  to  breakfast 
now  at  Strathellan  House.' 

6 1  am  so  glad  we  decided  not  to  stay  for  it, 
said  Claudia. 

'  So  am  I.  It  is  a  horrible  ceremony.  Never- 
theless, I  wish  you  had  taken  luncheon  before  you 
started.  Are  you  sure  you  feel  no  draught  from 
those  ventilators  ? ' 

To  this  inquiry  she  replied  that  she  felt  no 
draught  from  the  ventilators,  but  that  her  feet 
were  very  cold  —  whereupon  De  Benham  wrapped 
them  in  a  rug  with  much  apparent  solicitude. 

'  I  must  try  to  take  such  good  care  of  you ! ' 
he  said,  smiling. 

And  then,  having  faced  her  up  to  this  time,  he 
changed  into  the  seat  adjoining  hers. 

6  You  must  take  care  of  yourself  also,'  replied 
Claudia.  (  To-day,  you  have  been  looking  paler 
than  ever.' 

*  Have  I  ?  That  is  unfortunate ;  for  I  wanted 
to  look  my  best  this  morning.  It  will  not  do  for 
your  people  to  say  that  you  have  married  a 
ghost/ 
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i  Try  then  to  become  less  ghostlike  and  more 
corporeal/ 

i  I  will  do  my  best.  I  have  been  somewhat 
overtaxing  myself,  you  know,  of  late  —  there  has 
been  so  much  to  do  and  to  think  of.' 

And  with  this  he  sighed,  and  leaned  back,  and 
relapsed  into  silence. 

By  this  time  they  were  nearing  Tunbridge,  and 
the  day,  instead  of  clearing  as  the  afternoon  wore 
on,  seemed  to  be  perpetually  growing  murkier  and 
more  misty.  By-and-by,  a  thick  steam  settled  on 
the  glasses  and  obscured  the  watery  landscape. 

Then,  Tunbridge  being  passed,  and  a  long  half- 
hour  having  elapsed  unbroken  by  the  utterance  of 
a  word  on  either  side,  De  Benham  asked  his  wife 
if  she  would  like  to  see  the  Times. 

'  It  is  so  difficult/  he  said,  '  to  talk  in  the 
train.' 

She  took  the  paper ;  but  presently  laid  it  aside, 
and  said, — 

(  I  have  been  thinking  that  I  should  like  to  go 
to  Zollenstrasse.' 

De  Benham,  already  deep  in  the  Daily  yews, 
looked  up,  surprised. 
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e  To  Zollenstrasse  ?  '  he  repeated. 
Yes.     Could  we  take  it  on  the  way  ?  ' 

'  Not  without  a  wide  detour  and  the  loss  of 
several  days/ 

<  Really?' 

f  But  the  place  would  not  interest  you.' 

6  You  think  not?' 

'  I  am  sure  of  it.  The  country  round  is  not 
more  than  ordinarily  pretty ;  and  in  the  town  there 
is  nothing  to  attract  a  stranger/ 

Claudia,  looking  out  of  the  window,  heard  these 
objections  without  replying  to  them. 

6  For  myself,  of  course,  it  is  different/  con- 
tinued De  Benham.  e  I  am  interested  in  the  place, 
because  it  is  full  of  early  associations:  but  you, 
having  no  such  associations,  would  be  bored  to 
death  there/ 

1  I  have  certainly  no  wish  to  die  from  ennui? 
said  the  bride;  and  resumed  the  reading  of  her 
newspaper. 

But  she  was  wounded ;  and  De  Benham  was 
unconscious  of  having  said  anything  to  wound  her. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  that  she  might  wish  to  see 
the  place  because  so  many  years  of  his  life  had 
been  spent  there.    Had  Juliet  Alleyne,  in  the  sweet 
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Chillingford  time,  told  him  that  he  must  some  day- 
take  her  to  Zollenstrasse,  he  would  have  known  at 
once  that  she  longed  to  make  his  past  her  own — 
that  the  little  house  in  which  he  had  lodged,  and 
the  streets  through  which  he  had  passed  every  day 
to  his  work,  and  the  class-rooms  where  he  had 
studied,  and  the  examination-hall  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  his  academic  triumphs,  would  all  have 
been  dear  and  sacred  in  her  eyes*  And  he  would 
have  taken  her  in  his  arms,  and  thanked  her  for  the 
loving  wish,  and  promised  her  with  many  promises. 
But  that  Claudia — his  wife  —  should  be  interested 
in  the  place  for  his  sake,  never  crossed  his  mind  for 
a  single  moment.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  she 
only  fancied  to  visit  Zollenstrasse  as  she  might 
fancy  Ems,  or  Schlangenbad,  or  Wiesbaden,  or  any 
other  little  German  Spa ;  and  in  such  case  he  knew 
that  she  would  be  disappointed.  For  himself,  he 
felt  that  he  should  hardly  care  to  go  back  to  the 
old  scenes  en  grand  seigneur,  hampered  with  a  wife, 
a  lady's-maid,  and  a  courier.  So  he  threw  cold 
water  on  the  proposal ;  and  having  assured  her 
that  she  would  be  bored  to  death  at  Zollenstrasse 
if  she  went  there,  dismissed  the  subject  from  his 
thoughts. 
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And  so  it  was  that  he  went  back  to  his  Daily 
News,  and  she  to  her  Times,  and  that  not  another 
word  was  spoken  between  them  till  they  reached 
Folkestone. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LADY    DE    BENHAM  ASSUMES    THE    DUTIES    OF    nER 
POSITION. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  comfortless  than 
the  crossing.  The  air  was  chill,  and  raw,  and 
stagnant.  The  blacks  came  down  in  clouds.  The 
mist  closed  about  their  path  like  a  curtain,  and 
there  was  scarcely  any  perceptible  motion  ;  so  that 
from  the  moment  they  drew  off  from  the  one  pier- 
head till  they  almost  bumped  against  the  timbers 
of  the  other,  the  steamer  almost  seemed  to  be 
lying  still  upon  the  waters.  De  Benham  would 
fain  have  had  his  wife  go  down  to  the  ladies'  cabin, 
but  she  preferred  the  wet  decks  and  the  rain  ;  so  he 
covered  her  with  rugs,  and  the  courier  brought  a 
stool  for  her  feet,  and  she  was  made  as  comfortable 
as  the  place  and  the  weather  permitted.  This  done, 
De  Benham  said  he  would  go  aft  and  smoke  a 
cigar ;  and  so  left  her  sitting  under  her  umbrella. 
Landing  at  Boulogne  by-and-by  in  the  rain, 
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they  sent  Bruno  to  get  their  luggage  through  the 
Custom  House,  and  drove  direct  to  the  station. 
Here  they  dried  their  steaming  wraps  by  the  fire, 
and  had  some  soup  and  cold  chicken  at  a  little  table 
in  the  warmest  corner  of  the  refreshment  buffet. 

(  Are  you  quite  sure — dearest/  said  De  Ben- 
ham,  fthat  you  prefer  to  go  on  to  Amiens  this 
evening  ? 3 

He  had  been  thinking  all  the  time  he  was  smok- 
ing his  cigar  on  board  the  steamer,  that  he  ought 
occasionally  to  make  use  of  some  term  of  endear- 
ment towards  her;  and  he  had  decided  upon 
(  dearest '  as  being  most  consistent  with  their  mu- 
tual position.  He  brought  out  the  word,  however, 
with  some  difficulty. 

f  I  do  not  object  to  stay  in  Boulogne/  she  re- 
plied ;  and  although  she  did  not  look  up  from  her 
plate,  De  Benham  fancied'that  when  he  called  her 
by  that  name  he  detected  a  faint  gleam  of  gratifi- 
cation upon  her  face. 

'  You  are  not  tired  ? ' 

( Not  at  all.  I  am  willing  to  persevere  as  far 
as  Paris,  if  you  please." 

i Nay,  Paris  is  too  far;  but  Amiens  is  within 
easy  reach  ;  so  we  may  as  well  stick  to  our  pro- 
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gramme.  We  shall  be  only  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes  on  the  road.' 

It  was  past  seven,  and  getting  rapidly  dusk, 
when  they  again  started.  De  Benham  having,  as 
before,  wrapped  Claudia  in  her  rugs,  and  seen  that 
Bruno  had  forgotten  none  of  the  smaller  articles, 
placed  himself  vis  a  vis  of  his  bride,  with  his  back 
to  the  eno-ine.     Then  the  train  beo*an  to  move, 

'  It  is  almost  too  short  a  journey  to  justify  one 
in  going  to  sleep/  he  said,  lying  back  languidly  in 
his  seat. 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  lips  when 
a  despatch-box  which  he  had  himself  placed  only 
the  moment  before,  with  some  books  and  other 
matters,  in  the  netting  over  Claudia's  head,  toppled 
suddenly  forward.  He  saw  the  danger  —  darted  at 
the  box  with  uplifted  hand — caught  it  just  as  it  was 
about  to  fall, — and,  with  a  sharp,  half-smothered 
ejaculation,  dropped  back  into  his  place. 

(  What  is  the  matter  ?  '  said  Claudia. 

'  The  box  was  coming  down  upon  your  head/ 
replied  De  Benham,  with  a  sort  of  catching  in  his 
breath. 

'Is  that  all?' 

'  All  ?  You  don't  know  what  a  weight  it  is !  ' 
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c  I  fancied  you  had  sprained  your  wrist,'  said 
Claudia. 

'No;  oh, no!' 

With  tills  De  Benham  rose  up  and  changed 
over  to  a  seat  by  the  farthest  window,  so  putting 
the  width  of  the  whole  carriage  between  himself 
and  his  bride. 

6  Would  it  inconvenience  you/  he  said,  presently, 
'if  I  were  to  let  down  this  glass  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ?J 

She  replied  that  it  would  not  inconvenience  her 
at  all ;  so  he  opened  the  window  and  sat  for  a  long 
time  in  silence,  looking  out  upon  the  wild  country 
and  the  wilder  sk}< .  For  the  mist  had  lifted  at  the 
approach  of  evening,  and  was  now  rolling  oft" 
towards  the  south-west;  and  where  the  sun  had 
gone  down,  a  lurid  glow  streamed  out  far  and 
wide  upon  the  horizon,  reddening  the  barren  sand 
dunes  and  the  sluggish  Somme  as  it  wound  away 
and  widened  towards  the  sea.  Then  the  glow  faded, 
and  the  dusk  thickened,  and,  the  coast  country 
.being  left  behind,  deep  cuttings  and  plantations  of 
gloomy  firs  closed  in  upon  the  line  on  either  side. 
And  then,  ere  long,  it  became  pitch-dark,  so  that 
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there  was  no  light,  save  from  the  oil-lamp  over- 
head. 

1  Claudia/  said  De  Benham,  '  are  you  asleep  ?' 

It  was  about  twenty  minutes  since  he  had 
changed  into  the  seat  by  the  window,  and  all  that 
time  he  had  been  silent,  leaning  somewhat  forward 
with  his  cheek  upon  his  hand. 

i  No,'  she  replied,  coldly ;  i  but  I  thought  you 
were.' 

'  Have  you  any  Eau  de  Cologne  ?  ' 

(  Yes  ;   a  large  flask.' 

Then,  struck  by  something  unusual  in  his  atti- 
tude and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  she  hastened  to 
find  the  flask,  saying,  '  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
well/ 

'  I — I  am  not  very  well,'  he  replied. 

c  What  is  it?  Are  you  feeling  faint  ?  Are  you 
in  pain  ?  ' 

6  Faint — very  faint.' 

She  bent  over  him ;  she  saturated  her  own 
handkerchief  with  Eau  de  Cologne;  she  bathed  his 
head  and  his  hands. 

6  You  will  be  better  presently,'  she  said, 
gently. 

VOL.  III.  p 
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c  Thanks ;  that  will  do.  I  am  so  sorry  to 
give  you  this  trouble.' 

And  then  he  rested  his  head  wearily  against 
the  corner  of  the  carriage.  As  he  did  so,  the  light 
from  above  fell  full  upon  his  face,  and  Claudia 
was  startled  to  see  how  white  and  haggard  he  had 
suddenly  become. 

e  Had  we  not  better  stop/  she  said,  6  at  the  next 
station  ? ' 

But  he  would  not  hear  of  this.  He  was  bent 
on  Amiens.  '  Bruno,'  he  said,  (  should  get  him  a 
glass  of  wine  at  the  buffet.  If  he  had  but  a  glass 
of  wine  —  or,  better  still,  a  glass  of  brandy — he 
could  go  on  quite  well.' 

The  next  station  being  Montreuil,  the  brandy 
was  procured  and  they  went  on  —  De  Benham  lean- 
ing up  silently  in  his  corner,  Claudia  in  the  oppo- 
site seat,  anxiously  watching  him.  Then,  for  some 
ten  minutes  or  so,  seeing  that  his  eyes  were  closed, 
she  thought  that  he  had  fallen  asleep.  They  had 
not  gone  very  far,  however,  when  he  spoke 
ao;ain. 

'It's  of  no  use,'  he  said.  'I  can't  hold  out. 
We  must  stop — at  Abbeville.' 

And  Claudia  observed  that  he  spoke  each  time 
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with  increased  difficulty,  still  catching  his  breath, 
spasmodically,  between  the  words. 

(  Abbeville?'  she  repeated,  standing  up  under 
the  carriage-lamp,  so  as  to  get  the  light  upon  the 
pages  of  the  ( Bradshaw.'  fThe  last  station  we 
passed  was  Montreuil,  the  next  will  be  Rue ;  the 
next  Noyelles  ;  then  Abbeville.' 

i  How  long — before  we  get  there?' 

6  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour.' 

He  closed  his  eyes  again,  and  said  no  more. 

It  seemed  to  Claudia  as  if  that  last  quarter  of 
an  hour  would  never  drag  to  an  end  —  as  if  they 
should  never  get  to  Rue ;  and  then,  when  Rue  had 
flitted  by,  as  if  they  should  never  get  to  Noyelles. 
At  length,  when  both  were  passed  and  left  behind, 
the  pace  at  which  they  were  going  began  to 
slacken,  and  the  train  glided,  with  a  long  shrill 
whistle,  into  Abbeville  station.  Here  she  sum- 
moned the  guard  and  the  servants ;  despatched 
Bruno  for  the  luggage ;  and,  in  a  few  moments, 
had  got  De  Benham  into  a  kind  of  closed  caVeche, 
in  which  they  presently  found  themselves  rumbling 
along  a  paved  country  road  bordered  on  either  side 
by  gigantic  poplars. 

Ill  as  he  was,  De  Benham  observed  with  sur- 
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prise  the  calm  promptitude  with  which  his  wife  had 
at  once  assumed  the  duties  of  her  position. 

'This  is  a  bad  beginning,  Claudia/  he  said. 
'I  am  so  sorry  —  for  your  sake.' 

'  Not  for  mine — for  your  own.  Will  you  lean 
upon  me?' 

'  No — thanks.  I  feel  the  jolting  less — this  — 
way.' 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  crouched  forward,  pressing 
his  hand  upon  his  side. 

Claudia,  seeing  with  what  difficulty  he  got  out 
the  words,  and  with  what  pain  he  drew  his  breath, 
sat  silent,  and  forbore  to  question  him.  And  so 
they  rumbled  on  their  way  ;  and  the  driver  cracked 
his  whip;  and  the  harness-bells  jingled ;  and  the 
poplars  loomed  through  the  darkness ;  and  still 
Abbeville  (its  twinkling  lights  visible  all  along  in 
the  distance)  seemed  no  nearer  than  when  they 
started. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  long,  straggling  sub- 
urb ;  rattled  over  a  drawbridge  and  through  a 
fortified  gateway,  and  emerged  presently  upon  an 
open  Place  bright  with  shops,  gay  with  idlers,  and 
ringing  to  the  noisy  music  of  an  itinerant  brass 
band.      Here  Bruno,  jumping  down  from  beside 
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the  driver,  opened  the  door  of  the  ccdeclie,  touched 
his  cap,  and  said  : — 

cMy  lord  will  be  driven  to  the  Hotel  Tete  de 
Eoeuf?' 

i  To  the  best,  whichever  that  is,'  replied  Clau- 
dia, decisively. 

Whereupon  the  courier  again  touched  his  cap, 
and  said,  s  Cocher,  Tete  de  Bceuf ;'  and  ran  for- 
ward on  foot  to  announce  their  coming.  The  next 
moment  they  had  turned  into  a  broad,  quiet  street, 
driven  under  a  low  archway,  and  drawn  up  in  the 
courtyard  of  a  rambling  old  Hotel  surrounded  by 
wooden  galleries.  Here,  amid  much  ringing  of 
bells,  they  were  met  by  the  smiling  landlady  and 
her  staff  of  waiters  and  maids.  Seeing  De  Benham 
alight,  however,  leaning  on  the  courier,  and  unable 
to  support  himself  without  assistance,  the  hostess 
became  all  eager  commiseration. 

Milord  and  Miladi  were  welcome.  Was  it  that 
Milord  was  ill?  Heaven!  but  he  had  the  air  of 
suffering.  Could  Milord  have  a  quiet  chamber? 
But  without  doubt.  Milord  should  have  the  yel- 
low chamber.  Nothing  of  more  tranquil  than  the 
yellow  chamber.  There  he  would  be  well.  A 
doctor?      Certainlv!      There    was    Monsieur   the 
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Doctor  Laportaire,  at  the  corner  of  the  Place. 
.Francois  should  run  for  him  on  the  instant.  Miladi 
would  have  nothing  to  fear  with  Monsieur  the 
Doctor  Laportaire  —  a  man  renowned  throughout 
the  Departement  for  his  skill.  Would  Milord  and 
Miladi  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  come  this 
way  ?  Perhaps  Milord  would  prefer  to  be  carried 
in  an  arm-chair  ?  No  ?  It  was  as  Milord  pleased. 
The  staircase,  happily,  was  not  steep,  and  the  yel- 
low chamber  was  here,  close  by  —  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery. 

Thus  voluble,  the  landlady  of  the  Tete  de  Bceuf 
preceded  her  guests  to  a  dismal  room  of  huge  di- 
mensions, containing  a  catafalque  of  a  bed  sur- 
mounted with  plumes  of  antique  funereal  feathers, 
and  hung  with  a  brocade  that  might  once  upon  a 
time  have  been  yellow.  On  the  walls  were  faded 
arabesques  in  fresco;  on  the  uneven  floor  a  few 
scraps  of  threadbare  tapestry;  in  the  recesses  a 
couple  of  curious  black  armoires  with  handles  and 
scutcheons  of  tarnished  silver.  An  old  man  in 
blouse  and  sabots  was  already  upon  his  knees 
before  the  cavernous  fireplace,  kindling  with  his 
bellows  such  a  pile  of  straw  and  faggots  as  might 
have  served  to  burn  a  mediaeval  heretic. 
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De  Benham  dropped  into  the  first  chair,  while 
Bruno  and  the  landlady  wheeled  a  spindle-legged 
sofa  nearer  to  the  fire. 

Claudia,  bending  over  him,  touched  his  hand 
almost  timidly. 

s  How  cold  you  are!'  she  said.  'Lie  down 
and  let  me  cover  you  with  rugs  till  the  doctor 
comes.' 

De  Benham  shook  his  head.  He  seemed  almost 
past  speaking. 

'  A  few  hours  ago,'  she  continued,  f  you  talked 
of  taking  care  of  me ;  hut  it  has  come  to  my  turn 
first  to  take  care  of  you.  And  I  mean  to  do  so — 
thoroughly/ 

A  strange  look — a  look,  as  it  were,  of  mental 
anguish,  outweighing  mere  bodily  pain  —  came 
upon  the  young  man's  pallid  face. 

i  Claudia,'  he  said  falteringly,  (  it — it  is — my 
fault.  I  might  have — foreseen  ....  I — I  had 
— no  right.   .  .   .' 

1  Hush !  not  a  word  of  that.  Here 's  the 
doctor/ 

M.  Laportaire  (bald,  bearded,  spectacled,  but- 
toned to  the  throat  in  a  sort  of  military  frock) 
stood  for  a  moment  on  the   threshold,  deciphered 
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the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  glided  at  once  into 
paternal  possession  of  his  patient.  He  felt  Milord's 
pulse,  looked  at  Milord's  tongue,  turned  to  Miladi 
for  information  of  how  the  attack  came  on,  and 
looked  puzzled. 

e  There  is  a  great  want  of  strength/  he  said, 
taking  off  and  wiping  his  glasses,  f  an  unaccount- 
able want  of  strength/ 

Then  De  Benham  spoke.  c  I  could — make  my 
case  clearer — to  Monsieur  Laportaire,'  he  said,  e  if 
you  would — leave  us — Claudia.' 

The  landlady  and  her  maids  had  by  this  time 
dispersed  to  fetch  sheets  and  other  necessaries ; 
and  the  old  fire-lighter  had  betaken  himself  with 
his  bellows  to  the  salon  adjoining.  Claudia  at 
once  turned  thither. 

'  I  shall  be  within  call,  Monsieur,'  she  said, 
addressing  herself  to  the  doctor;  and  so,  with  a 
slightly  heightened  colour,  passed  into  the  sitting- 
room. 

The  door  had  scarcely  closed  upon  her  when 
De  Benham — all  unconscious  that  he  had  pained 
her — raised  himself  by  a  desperate  effort,  and 
holding  to  the  back  of  his  chair,  said  hurriedly : — 

(  Monsieur — il  y  a  cinq  mois  que  je  suis  blesse, 
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et  ma  blessure  n'a  jamais  ete  parfaitement  eica- 
trisee.  Elle  s'est  ouverte  de  nouveau  il  y  a  a  peine 
deux  heures.  Ma  femme  n'en  sais  rien.  Gardez, 
je  vous  en  —  supplie  —  mon  secret.' 

With  this  he  made  two  steps  towards  the 
sofa — reeled  over  —  would  have  fallen  headlong;, 
but  for  the  doctor's  strong  arm  about  his  waist 
— and  fainted  dead  away  in  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

All  that  Monsieur  Laportaire  could  do  was  to 
break  his  fall,  lay  him  gently  down  upon  the  floor, 
unfasten  his  cravat,  and  call  for  assistance.  Claudia 
was  back  instantly,  through  the  door  of  communi- 
cation. 

i  Ah,  no,  madam  —  not  you!'  exclaimed  the 
doctor,  remembering  his  patient's  injunction. 

But  Claudia  silenced  him  with  a  look. 

i  It  is  my  right,  Monsieur,'  she  said  haughtily. 
And  then  she  knelt  down,  and  supported  De 
Benham's  head  upon  her  arm. 

By  this  time  the  landlady,  the  courier,  and  a 
posse  of  maids  and  waiters,  had  crowded  back  into 
the  room.  Monsieur  Laportaire  turned  them  all 
out,  except  Bruno,  and  bade  some  one  fetch  his 
assistant. 
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'  What  is  this?'  asked  Claudia,  pointing  to  a 
large  dark  stain  upon  her  husband's  coat,  just 
under  the  left  breast.  Then,  before  the  doctor 
could  reply,  she  turned  very  white,  and  said  in 
a  low,  shuddering  voice,  c  It  is  blood  !' 

But  though  her  cheek  paled  and  her  voice 
trembled,  the  fingers  with  which  she  tenderly  un- 
buttoned his  coat  and  waistcoat  and  laid  bare  the 
stiff,  ensanguined  shirt  beneath,  never  faltered. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

AT  THE  HOTEL  TETE  DE  ECEUF. 

All  that  night  De  Benham  lay  in  the  yellow 
chamber  at  the  Hotel  Tete  de  Boeuf,  in  a  state 
which  was  neither  sleeping  nor  waking,  nor  suffer- 
ing, but  simply  passive  and  unconscious.  All  that 
night  his  wife  watched  beside  his  pillow.  Now 
and  then  she  gently  touched  his  wrist,  to  make 
certain  that  the  feeble  pulse  was  still  beating. 
Xow  and  then  she  put  stimulants  to  his  lips,  and 
he  swallowed  them  instinctively,  not  knowing  what 
hand  administered  them,  or  upon  whose  arm  his 
head  was  lifted  to  take  them.  A  profound  stillness 
lay  upon  the  town — a  stillness  interrupted  only  by 
the  stamping  of  the  post-horses  in  the  stables,  the 
steam-whistle  of  the  night-trains  far  away,  and  the 
chimes  that  pealed  every  quarter  of  an  hour  from 
the  Cathedral  towers  hard  by.  Sitting  there  hour 
after  hour  by  the  faint  light  of  the  embers  and  the 
shaded  lamp,  Claudia  could  even  hear  the  ticking 
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of  the  great  clock  at  the  other  side  of  the  court- 
yard. 

She  had  been  urged  to  engage  a  nurse,  but 
preferred  herself  to  watch  throughout  the  night. 
Her  maid  slept  within  call  on  a  sofa  in  the  salon 
adjoining ;  and  the  hotel-porter,  snoring  on  a 
truckle-bed  in  his  clothes,  was  prepared  to  start 
up  at  the  first  tinkle  of  <  MiladiV  bell  to  fetch 
Monsieur  Laportaire. 

But  the  dark  hours  dragged  by  and  the  dawn 
filtered  in,  grey  and  cold,  and  still  De  Benham 
lay  speechless,  motionless,  almost  breathless.  The 
doctor  had  desired  that  he  might  be  sent  for,  *  if 
there  was  any  change.'  But  there  was  neither 
change  nor  sign  of  change.  He  was  apparently 
no  worse.  He  was  certainly  no  better.  That  he 
should  by-and-by  cease  to  breathe,  and  so  drift 
passively  out  of  life,  seemed  now,  alas  !  the  likeliest 
change  of  all. 

Then  dawn  became  day,  and  the  sun  rose  in 
splendour,  and  the  town  woke  up  with  ringing  of 
bells,  and  shrill  foreign  cries,  and  the  noise  of 
many  wheels.  And  then  the  doctor  came.  He 
drew  back  curtains  and  blinds,  let  in  a  flood  of 
light,  lifted  the  sick  man's  heavy  eyelid,  listened. 
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to  the  languid  beating  of  his  heart,  counted  the 
few  and  faint  pulsations  at  his  wrist,  and  went 
away  with  the  same  words  as  before.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait,  and  he  was  to 
be  summoned  immediately  {  if  there  was  any 
change.' 

So  the  day  waxed  and  waned.  The  morning 
traffic  died  away;  the  sleepy  afternoon  went  by; 
evening  came  on,  and  the  town  woke  up  again  to 
vespers,  and  tables  d'hote,  and  music  in  the  market- 
place ;  and  still  De  Benham  lay  between  death 
and  life,  and  still  his  bride  of  yesterday  watched 
over  him  with  unremitting  steadfastness.  She 
made  no  show  of  grief;  she  shed  no  tears;  she 
importuned  the  doctor  with  no  questions.  Her 
anxiety  manifested  itself  in  silence  and  wakeful- 
ness only.  Twice  in  the  course  of  the  long  and 
dreary  day  her  maid  came  to  her  and  entreated 
that  she  would  lie  down  awhile  and  sleep,  or  at 
least  go  out  for  half-an-hour  into  the  fresh  air 
and  sunshine.     But  she  would  not. 

1  I  am  not  tired,  my  good  girl,'  she  said ;  '  I 
could  not  sleep  if  I  were  to  try.' 

i  But  you  will  wear  yourself  out,  my  lady  ; 
and  if  you  mean  to  sit  up  again  to-night  .  .  .  .' 
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'  I  mean  to  sit  tip  again  to-night,  Foster ;  but 
I  can  do  so  without  wearing  myself  out.  You 
forget  how  strong  I  am.' 

Then  Foster  went  away  shaking  her  head 
and  sighing,  and  told  Bruno  that  till  now  she 
had  never  dreamed  my  lady  cared  half  so  much 
for  my  lord. 

And  the  truth  was  that  Claudia  had  not  cared 
for  him  before  as  she  cared  for  him  now.  She 
had  admired  him,  and  she  had  been  proud  of  him; 
she  had  desired  to  know  more  of  his  past  life ;  tx> 
enter  with  something  like  sympathy  into  his  pur- 
suits and  tastes ;  to  be  associated  with  him  in  what- 
ever might  tend  to  further  his  ambition  or  gratify 
his  family  pride — but  she  had  not  loved  him.  It 
was  not  till  the  man  lay  before  her  in  this  his 
extremity  of  helplessness,  that  her  heart  filled  for 
him  with  that  rare  pity  that  is  not  merely  akin  to,, 
but  is  a  vital  part  of  love.  That  he  should  be  so 
utterly  dependent  upon  her,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  utterly  unconscious  of  bis  dependence,  was  in 
itself  enough  to  call  forth  all  the  unawakened 
tenderness  of  her  nature.  And  she  knew  not,  as 
yet,  that  she  was  moved  by  any  feeling  deeper 
than  compassion  or  a  sense  of  duty.     She  placed 
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all  her  devotion,  indeed,  to  the  side  of  duty ;  she 
told  herself  that  it  was  her  duty  as  his  wife  to 
be  anxious  about  him,  to  watch  over  him,  to  wait 
upon  him  hand  and  foot.  But  she  dreamed  not 
that  these  duties  were  fast  becoming  to  her  of 
deeper  interest  than  aught  else  in  life. 

So,  being  in  truth  e  strong' — physically  strong, 
and  able  to  endure  fatigue  and  loss  of  sleep — she 
bore  up  unflinchingly,  and  sat  hour  after  hour, 
through  the  day  as  through  the  night — pale,  and 
stern,  and  silent,  waiting  for  the  change. 

It  came  at  last.  It  came  as  the  dusk  drew  on, 
with  a  slight  quickening  of  the  languid  pulse  and 
an  almost  imperceptible  tint  of  colour  in  the  lips; 
and  Claudia  believed  at  first  that  he  was  better. 
But  ere  long  the  colour  became  a  hectic  flash,  and 
the  pulse  beat  faster  and  faster;  and  by  the  time 
the  doctor  came  his  patient  was  moaning  and  toss- 
ing— unconscious  still,  but  actively  unconscious; 
with  the  fire  of  fever  mounting  to  his  brain. 

Finding  him  thus,  M.  Laportaire  stroked  his 
beard,  shook  his  head,  and  said: — ■ 

6  Mais,  oui — de  la  fievre.     Je  la  prevoyais.' 

And  then,  having  scrawled  an  illegible  pre- 
scription, he  questioned  Claudia  upon  this  point 
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and  that,  asking  her  with  what  kind  of  weapon 
De  Benhara's  wound  had  been  inflicted,  how  long 
he  had  lain  ill  at  Horta,  what  had  been  the  con- 
dition of  his  health  since  that  time,  and  many  like 
inquiries ;  to  none  of  which  she  was  able  to  give 
other  than  vague  and  unsatisfactory  replies. 

(  I  knew  that  my  husband  had  been  wounded, 
Monsieur/  she  said ;  f  and  that,  owing  to  fatigue 
and  exposure,  and  the  want  of  proper  assistance, 
he  was  laid  up  for  some  time  with  brain-fever 
at  the  Azores ;  but  I  have  known  no  more  than 
that.' 

M.  Laportaire  stroked  his  beard  again. 

c  It  is  not  a  very  uncommon  case  —  this  of 
Milord's,'  he  said,  reflectively.  '  In  time  of  war — 
or,  rather,  in  the  beginning  of  peace  after  war — 
we  constantly  meet  with  instances  of  wounds  that 
refuse  to  heal ;  and  in  six  cases  out  of  ten  the 
sufferer  conceals  that  he  suffers.  A  man  is 
ashamed,  somehow,  to  let  it  be  known  that  he 
carries  an  unhealed  wound  about  his  person.'' 

(  I  can  suppose  that/  said  Claudia. 

'  Milord  must  have  been  in  almost  daily  com- 
munication with  some  surgeon  ?' 

6  I  never  heard  so/ 
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*  Madame  has  observed  of  late,  however,  that 
Milord  was  ailing?' 

(  I  have  seen  that  he  was  delicate,  and  that 
he  greatly  overtaxed  his  strength.' 

'  Still  there  must  have  been  indications  — 
symptoms,'  pursued  Monsieur  Laportaire.  f  His 
sleep  was  probably  disturbed — his  temper  irri- 
table—  his  manner  moody,  as  the  manner  of  one 
oppressed  by  some  secret  care  ?' 

*  It  may  have  been  so,'  she  replied.  c  I  cannot 
tell.' 

Then,  seeing  the  surprise  in  the  doctor's  face, 
she  added  in  a  low  voice,  but  with  singular  gravity 
and  modesty : — 

'  We  were  married  yesterday.' 

<  Oh,  Madame !' 

And  M.  Laportaire,  with  all  a  Frenchman's 
ready  chivalry,  bowed  profoundly,  and  looked  the 
sympathy  he  might  not  take  the  liberty  to  ex- 
press. 

f  One  thing  I  beg  you  to  tell  me,  Monsieur,' 
said  Claudia:  *  is  there  danger?' 

The  doctor  hesitated. 

f  Ah,  mon  Dieu  V  he  replied, '  Madame  demands 
a  very  difficult  question.  There  is  danger— and, 
vol.  in.  Q 
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again,  there  is  not  danger.  Milord  is  extremely 
weak.  It  is  probable  that  he  lost  blood  immensely 
when  he  received  his  wound  ;  and  because  the 
deeper  lesions  belonging  to  the  wound  have  been 
going  on  with  latent  mischief,  his  strength  has 
not  come  back  to  him.  And  now  the  wound  has 
been  exasperated  by  a  sudden  strain,  and  Milord 
is  in  a  hectic  fever.  I  ask  myself,  how  long 
will  this  fever  last?  Has  Milord  yet  strength 
enough  left  to  combat  it  ?  Will  his  wound 
fester  ?  When  Madame  asks  me  if  there  is 
danger,  I  can  only  point  to  these  possibilities;  I 
cannot  foresee  results.' 

c  At  all  events,  Monsieur  will  do  whatever  his 
skill  and  experience  can  suggest?' 

M.  Laportaire  bowed  again,  and  pressed  his 
hand  upon  his  heart. 

(  Madame,'  he  said,  with  emotion,  f  je  ferai  tout 
mon  possible.' 

Then,  promising  to  come  again  very  early  the 
following  morning,  or  at  any  moment  of  the  night 
if  she  saw  reason  to  summon,  him,  he  took  his 
leave. 

Meanwhile,  the  evening  gaiety  of  a  French 
garrison  town  died  gradually  away  in  Abbeville, 
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as  it  had  died  away  the  night  before.  The  band 
in  the  market-place  played  e  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  ' 
and  marched  back  to  the  barracks.  The  idlers 
dispersed.  The  cafes  were  closed,  and  the  streets 
became  dark  and  silent.  Then,  once  more,  the 
stillness  of  night  prevailed. 

And  now,  finding  that  De  Benham  continued 
to  sleep  the  same  uneasy  sleep  into  which  he  had 
drifted  as  the  fever  came  on,  Claudia  got  out  her 
desk  and  prepared  to  pass  some  of  the  weary  hours 
in  letter-writing.  She  had  been  thinking  all  day 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  write  to  her  husband's  mo- 
ther ;  but  as  yet,  for  a  twofold  reason,  she  had  de- 
layed to  do  so — firstly,  in  the  hope  that  when  a 
change  came  it  might  be  for  the  better;  secondly, 
for  fear  that  Lady  De  Benham  should  take  alarm 
and  follow  them  to  Abbeville.  This  last,  she  felt, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  her  to  bear.  For  she 
had  resolved  within  herself  that,  as  far  as  might  be 
practicable,  the  sick  man  should  be  nursed  by  her 
hands  only;  and  the  mere  thought  that  she  might 
be  dispossessed  of  her  charge  by  one  claiming  the 
privileges  of  a  mother  was  intolerable  to  her.  For 
now,  at  least,  he  was  her  own ;  and  he  might 
never,  she  told  herself,  be  so  much  her  own  again. 
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Yet  even  at  the  cost  of  resigning  him  —  for  she 
knew  her  own  pride  too  well  to  doubt  that  it 
would  be  resignation  and  not  sharing  —  she  had  no 
sooner  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  tell  all  to  Lady  De  Benham,  than  she  sat 
down  to  write  the  letter. 

But  when  she  had  put  at  the  top  of  the  page 
—<  Hotel  Tete  de  Boeuf,  Abbeville;  April  26th, 
1862  ; '  and  under  that  again, — c  My  dear  Lady  de 
Benham/  she  paused  with  the  pen  in  her  hand,  not 
knowing  how  to  go  on.  And,  indeed,  it  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  letter  to  write.  The  truth,  she  felt, 
must  be  told,  and  told  quite  fairly  ;  yet  she  wished 
so  to  tell  it  that  Lady  De  Benham  should  be  as 
little  alarmed  by  it  as  possible.  Then  she  could 
not  even  guess  how  much  of  this  very  truth  might, 
or  might  not,  be  already  known  to  her  husband's 
mother.  It  seemed  improbable  that,  coming  home 
as  he  did  direct  from  Horta,  De  Benham  should 
then  have  concealed,  or  have  been  able  to  conceal, 
the  actual  condition  of  his  wound.  And  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  loved  his  mother  so  tenderly 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  endure  in  silence  .... 

But  when  her  thoughts  had  travelled  thus  far, 
a  slight  moan  in  the  direction  of  the  bed  caused  her 
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to  look  round,  and  she  saw  that  De  Benham's  eyes 
were  open,  and  that  he  was  looking  at  her.  She 
dropped  her  pen,  and  went  to  him  instantly. 

i  Claudia,'  he  said,  ■  is  that  you?'  And  his 
voice  was  so  weak  that  it  scarcely  rose  above  a 
whisper. 

e  It  is  I.  Are  you  comfortable  ?  Shall  I  turn 
your  pillow  ? ' 

f  Give  me  something  to  drink.' 

She  gave  him  something  that  the  doctor  had 
prepared  before  he  left,  tempering  it  first  with  hot 
water  from  the  kettle,  and  lifting  his  head  gently 
upon  her  arm. 

1  What  o'clock  is  it  ? '  he  asked,  when,  having 
drunk  eagerly,  he  lay  back  again  upon  his  pillow. 

( About  ten  minutes  to  one.  We  are  at  Abbe- 
ville, you  know — at  the  Hotel  Tete  de  Boeuf.' 

fYes;  I  remember.  I  fell  down  just  now.  I 
suppose  I  fainted.  Have  I  been  asleep  ever 
since?' 

'  You  have  been  asleep  for  some  time,'  replied 
Claudia. 

He  had  evidently  no  idea  that  a  night  and  a 
day  had  gone  by  since  the  moment  of  his  falling. 

f  And  you  are  sitting  up  with  me  ?    Why  could 
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not  Bruno  have  clone  that?  You  must  be  very 
tired.' 

'I  am  not  tired  at  all.  Is  your  head  hot?' 
And  Claudia  laid  her  cool  hand  upon  his  burning 
brow. 

6  Thank  you.     You  are  too  good  to  me  ! ' 

And  then  he  moaned  again,  and  closed  his  eyes, 
and  lay  for  some  moments  silent. 

(  What  were  you  doing  when  I  woke  ? '  he  said 
presently.     '  Were  you  writing  letters?' 

*  No — not  writing ;  only  thinking  what  I  should 
say,  if  I  did  write.' 

c  To  whom  ?  Not  to  my  mother,  Claudia  !  I 
charge  you  not  to  tell — my  mother — anything.' 

This  he  said  with  great  earnestness,  looking  up 
into  her  face,  as  if  to  see  how  much  she  herself 
knew  of  the  truth. 

'  Shall  I  not  tell  her  that  you  are  ill?' 

e  Not  for  the  world.  I  will  write — myself — 
to-morrow.' 

6  I  fear  you  will  not  be  well  enough  to  do  that,' 
replied  Claudia,  gently. 

(  No  matter,  she  must  not  be  alarmed — she 
must  not  know  ....  Promise  me.' 
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Claudia  gave  the  required  pledge  very  willingly. 
She  certainly  desired  nothing  less  than  to  alarm 
Lady  De  Benham. 

i  I  will  not  let  her  know  you  are  ill/  she  said, 
( till  you  bid  me  do  so.' 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  him ;  and  presently  he 
dropped  off  into  a  feverish  doze. 

Then  Claudia  went  back  to  her  desk  and  began 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Hardwicke;  but  before  she  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  first  sentence,  it  occurred  to 
her  that  she  could  not  well  say  anything  to  her 
brother  that  he  might  not  be  at  liberty  to  repeat, 
supposing  Lady  De  Benham  to  become  impatient 
and  apply  to  him  for  news.  So,  deciding  that  it 
was,  upon  the  whole,  better  to  write  no  letters  for  a 
day  or  two  longer,  she  closed  her  desk  and  re- 
sumed her  old  place  in  the  easy  chair  beside  the 
bed. 

He  was  now  painfully  flushed ;  starting  and 
muttering  in  his  sleep,  and  perpetually  tossing  his 
head  from  side  to  side  upon  the  pillow.  His  hands, 
too,  were  hot  and  restless,  and  his  breath  came 
fast  and  flutteringly.  Still  he  slept ;  and  Claudia, 
watching  bv  his  side,  dozed  off  herself  every  now 
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and  then  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  —  dozed  and 
waked,  and  dozed  and  waked  again,  and  saw  the 
grey  beginnings  of  the  dawn. 

Suddenly,  just  as  the  sun  had  risen  and  the 
long,  slow  rumble  of  the  country  carrioles  began  to 
be  audible  along  the  streets,  De  Benham  woke, 
and  said  loudly : — 

<  Not  for  the  world!' 

Claudia,  lying  back  in  her  chair,  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  started  upright  and  found  him 
looking  at  her  with  something  of  wildness  in  his 
face. 

'  She  has  never  known  it  all  this  time/  he  went 
on,  hurriedly.  c  She  must  not  know  it  now.  I  will 
write  myself.  But  you  must  promise  not  to  tell 
her — you  must  promise ! ' 

6  I  do  promise — I  have  promised  already/  re- 
plied Claudia,  soothingly. 

'  She  has  suffered  too  much  —  Liebe  Mutter — 
and  Juliet — Juliet  has  broken  her  heart.  But  my 
vow  —  my  vow  is  sacred — I  must  not  break  my 
vow!' 

And  then  he  went  on  incoherently  rambling 
about  Benhampton,  and  Zollenstrasse,  and  the 
Stormy  Petrel,  till  he  fell  asleep  again. 
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But  Claudia  had  heard  that  which  startled  her 
into  keener  watchfulness  than  ever. 

Who,  she  asked  herself,  was  Juliet?  —  this 
Juliet  who  had  broken  her  heart  ? 
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CHAPTER     XVII. 

NIGH  UNTO  DEATH. 

Days  went  by — many  days  —  and  still  De  Ben- 
ham  lay  in  the  same  state,  passing  through  all 
the  phases  of  low  fever ;  sometimes  burning ; 
sometimes  shivering ;  sometimes  sleeping  torpidly 
for  hours  together;  sometimes  light-headed,  and 
wandering  back  in  fancy  among  all  kinds  of  in- 
congruous scenes  and  people — even  back  as  far  as 
the  days  of  his  early  boyhood,  when  he  first  began 
to  dream  of  music  by  the  sea  and  sands  of  St. 
Owens.  Again,  there  were  intervals  when  he 
woke  up  weak,  exhausted,  almost  speechless,  but 
perfectly  conscious  of  his  condition  and  surround- 
ings. At  such  times  he  would  strive,  in  his  utter 
feebleness,  to  express  to  Claudia  something  of 
gratitude,  and  even  of  contrition,  apologising  for 
the  trouble  and  anxiety  of  which  he  was  the 
cause,  and  accusing  himself  (not  without  justice) 
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of  certain  shortcomings  in  the  way  of  candour 
and  plain  dealing  towards  herself. 

( It  is  a  miserable  beginning  of  married  life 
— for  yon  —  Claudia/  he  would  falter.  '  I  had  no 
right — to  lead  you — into  it.  I  ought  to  have  told 
you — the  truth.  But — I  hated — to  tell  it.  And 
besides — T  hoped  —  I  believed — I  should  get  well 
— abroad.' 

'  As  you  will — as  you  surely  will,  when  once 
you  are  better,  and  we  can  move  on  again,'  Clau- 
dia would  answer. 

( Aye  —  if  I  ever  do  move  on — again.  I  some- 
times— doubt — if  I  shall.' 

'Nay,  I  never  doubt  it.  Monsieur  Laportaire 
never  doubts  it.' 

e  At  all  events  —  I  wish — I  had  not — deceived 
you.' 

And  then  he  would  turn  his  face  away,  and 
sigh,  and  Claudia  would  try  to  divert  his  attention 
into  other  channels.  There  was  one  point,  how- 
ever, to  which  he  always  went  back  in  these 
intervals  of  consciousness — the  necessity,  namely, 
of  disguising  from  Lady  De  Benham  the  extent 
and  nature  of  his  illness.  That  she  should  know 
he  was  laid  up  (say  with  a  feverish  cold)  and  on- 
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able  for  the  present  to  get  beyond  Abbeville,  was, 
of  course,  inevitable ;  but  she  must  on  no  account 
be  made  uneasy.  For  this,  he  said,  there  would 
be  time  enough  if  he  became  so  much  worse  that 
M.  Laportaire  apprehended  danger. 

Even  when  he  was  too  ill  to  speak  of  other 
things,  he  never  forgot  to  speak  of  this,  and  to 
enforce  it  with  such  urgency  of  look  and  voice  as 
he  had  strength  for. 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  however  De  Ben- 
ham  may  have  been  in  doubt  at  first,  he  soon 
knew  that  Claudia  was  in  possession  of  his  secret. 
And,  indeed,  he  was  now  so  ill  that  her  knowledge 
of  it  was  more  of  a  relief  to  him  than  an  annoy- 
ance. 

In  the  meanwhile  she  waited  upon  him,  and 
watched  by  him  with  unremitting  steadfastness, 
now  and  then  sharing  her  vigils  with  a  sister  of 
charity  sent  by  M.  Laportaire;  now  and  then 
going  out  for  a  few  minutes  to  breathe  the  open 
air,  when  he  was  asleep ;  but  living  for  the  most 
part  in  his  room,  and  at  his  bedside.  And  still 
the  quiet  town  waked  and  slumbered,  and  the 
band   played,   and   the  chimes  jangled,   and   the 
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melancholy  days  succeeded  and  resembled  each 
other. 

These  chimes  had  now  become  to  her  as  the 
voices  of  familiar  friends.  They  played  some 
eight  bars  of  a  curious  Breton  melody — a  cheerful 
tune  upon  any  ordinary  instrument,  but  inex- 
pressibly wild  and  mournful  upon  the  bells.  Lis- 
tening to  them  thus  at  all  hours — in  the  dead  of 
night  when  everything  was  still ;  by  day,  above  all 
sounds  of  life  and  traffic ;  in  the  pauses  of  the  sick 
man's  wanderings ;  in  the  intervals  of  such  light 
sleep  as  she  herself  would  snatch  from  time  to 
time — it  seemed  to  Claudia  as  if  they  set  them- 
selves to  the  thoughts  in  her  own  mind,  and 
echoed  them.  And  then,  indeed  (for  her  heart 
was  oppressed  with  questionings  and  misgivings) 
the  tune  sounded  sad  and  strange  enough. 

For  she  saw  the  fever  working  its  ravages 
upon  him,  and  his  strength  ebbing,  day  by  day. 
She  saw  that  his  attacks  of  wandering  were 
becoming  more  frequent,  his  death-like  torpors 
more  prolonged,  his  periods  of  consciousness  fewer 
and  farther  between.  And  then,  gradually — v^ry 
gradually,  but  very  surely — a  terrible  fear  began 
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to  take  possession  of  her;  a  fear  lest,  being  scarce 
a  bride,  she^  was  destined  ere  long  to  become  a 
widow. 

And  yet  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  should 
die — that  he  should  die  now,  and  thus;  without 
having  lived  with  her ;  without  knowing  that  she 
loved  him ;  without  having;  even  beg;un  to  love  her 
in  return.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe 
that  Providence  would  deal  with  her  so  cruelly. 

And  then,  together  with  these  doubts  and  ap- 
prehensions, came  two  other  fears  —  the  fear  that 
it  was  fast  becoming  a  breach  of  duty,  and  even  of 
honour,  to  keep  her  husband's  mother  any  longer 
in  ignorance  of  his  condition ;  and  the  fear  that 
he  had  loved,  and  still  loved,  and  would  die  loving 
some  other  woman  of  whom  she  had  never  heard 
anything  but  her  name.  And  her  name  was 
Juliet.  But  who  was  Juliet?  Where  had  he 
known  her?  In  England?  In  Germany?  In 
the  Southern  States  ?  Had  his  mother  ever  seen 
her?  Had  he  ever  been  eno-aged  to  her?  Had 
he  loved  her  and  been  false  to  her,  and  so  (  broken 
her  heart  ?  '  Juliet  ....  it  was  a  pretty 
name  enough;  not  a  German  name — but  then  the 
Germans  were  great  in  Shakespearian  readings, 
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and  a  German  girl  might  easily  be  named  after  one 
of  Shakespeare's  heroines.  On  the  whole,  Claudia 
inclined  to  believe,  and  wished  to  believe,  that 
this  Juliet  whose  name  had  dropped  from  De 
Benham's  lips  so  notably  in  the  one  instance,  and, 
since  then,  some  twice  or  thrice  in  a  more  casual 
and  unimportant  connection,  was  in  truth  but  some 
boyish  fancy  of  his  academic  days. 

At  length  there  arrived  an  afternoon  when, 
having  for  more  than  fifteen  hours  alternately 
wandered  in  his  mind  and  slept  feverishly,  he 
came  to  himself,  and,  looking  at  her  wistfully, 
said, — 

*  Claudia  —  you  had  better  —  tell  her  —  to 
come.' 

8  I  will  write  by  to-night's  post,  if  you  wish  it.' 

(  Aye  ;  and  bid  her — come — at  once.' 

1 1  will ;  but  she  would  be  sure  to  do  that  in 
any  case.' 

To  this  he  made  no  reply,  but  closed  his  eyes 
wearily,  and  fell  asleep  again. 

Then  Claudia,  instead  of  writing  a  letter  to 
her  mother-in-law,  put  together  a  few  lines  of 
telegraphic  message,  every  word  of  which  was 
carefully  weighed  and  chosen. 
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'Dear  Lady  De  Benham'  ....  (she 
put f  Dear  Lady  De  Benham/  hoping  thereby  to 
soften  the  abruptness  of  the  thing,  and  make  it 
less  alarming.)  '  Temple  continues  very  feverish 
and  weak.  No  chance  of  pursuing  our  journey 
for  some  weeks  yet.  He  would  like  to  see  you, 
and  asks  me  to  write  ;  but  I  know  you  will  prefer 
me  to  telegraph.  Pray  lose  no  time,  for  your 
presence  will  do  him  more  good  than  anything. 
Our  courier  shall  meet  you  at  Boulogne  any  day 
and  hour  you  appoint/ 

This  done,  and  Bruno  despatched  with  it  to 
the  station,  her  mind  felt  easier.  Then  all  went 
on  as  usual  till  about  nine  o'clock,  when  De 
Benham  roused  again  and  called  to  her  by  her 
name.  She  was  lying  on  the  rug  before  the 
fire,  half  asleep,  with  her  head  and  arm  supported 
against  the  sofa;  but  she  heard  that  whisper 
instantly. 

'  Claudia,'  he  said  faintly — so  faintly  that  she 
had  to  bend,  down  over  him  to  catch  the  words 
distinctly — '  you  will  restore  the  old  place  —  all 
the  same?' 

'  We    will    both     restore    it  —  we    are    both 
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restoring   it/    she    replied,   taking    his    hot    and 
wasted  hand  in  hers. 

But  of  this  answer  he  took  no  heed. 

•  You  must  marry/  he  said,  going  on  with 
his  own  thoughts.     (  You  must  marry — again.' 

She  shook  her  head,  and  tried  to  force  a 
smile. 

e  And  your  husband  —  and  your  children  — 
must  take  the  name  of — De  Benham.  Will  you 
promise  ? ' 

f  How  is  it  possible  ?  How  can  I  give  such 
promises  as  these?' 

And  Claudia,  though  she  spoke  very  calmly, 
had  to  struggle  with  a  sort  of  tightening  in  the 
throat  that  she  was  not  accustomed  to. 

1  You  can  do  so — for  my  sake — and  your  own 
happiness.  Marry — some  man — whom  you  can 
really  love.  And  if — if  I  am  to  die — T  shall  die 
— content — knowing  that  my  work — will  not  have 
been — all — in  vain.' 

Claudia  averted  her  face  and  was  for  a 
moment  silent. 

8 I  cannot  pledge  myself  to  marry  again/  she 
said  at  length ;  e  but  this  at  least  I  promise — if 
ever  I  do  marry,  it  shall  be  as  you  wish.' 

VOL.  III.  R 
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His  fingers  closed  upon  hers  with  a  feeble 
pressure,,  and  something  like  a  smile  came  upon 
his  face.  Then,  still  holding  her  hand,  he  fell 
asleep  again. 

All  that  night  and  all  the  next  day,  he  slept 
much  and  waked  occasionally,  rambling  somewhat 
in  his  talk  from  time  to  time ;  but  for  the  most 
part  conscious  of  all  that  was  happening  around 
him.  He  was  now  as  anxious  for  his  mother  to 
arrive,  as  he  had  before  been  anxious  to  avoid 
alarming  her.  Every  time  he  waked,  he  asked 
if  there  were  yet  news  of  her.  Did  Claudia 
think  she  was  already  on  the  road?  Was  it 
likely  she  would  sleep  in  London  on  the  way  ? 
How  soon,  at  the  earliest,  could  she  reach  Abbe- 
ville ?  To  these  questions  Claudia  replied  as 
best  she  could,  soothing  his  impatience,  and 
calculating  by  the  help  of  the  Railway  Guide  that 
Lady  De  Benham  might,  if  she  started  by  the 
first  morning  train  from  Monmouth  and  travelled 
incessantly,  be  with  them  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  on  the  second  morning  after  receiving  the 
message.  And  this  in  fact  she  did,  inasmuch  as 
her  first  telegram  (delivered  at  the  Hotel  Tete  de 
Bceuf  next   evening)    announced    that    she    had 
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arrived  in  London  and  was  then  starting  by  the 
night  mail  for  Folkestone. 

And  now  his  impatience  became  so  intense  and 
his  strength  had  ebbed  so  low,  that  Claudia  began 
to  dread  lest  he  should  sink  under  the  excitement 
of  the  meeting.  All  that  last  night — the  third, 
namely,  from  that  on  which  Claudia's  summons 
was  despatched — he  kept  starting  from  sleep, 
counting  the  hours,  and  moaning  that  the  dawn 
would  never  come.  It  came  at  length,  however; 
and  when  he  roused  by-and-by  from  a  restless 
dose,  the  sun  was  shining.  Then  he  begged  that 
the  curtains  might  be  drawn  back,  and  the  light 
admitted. 

f  What  o'clock  is  it  now  ? '  he  asked. 

i  Just  six.  Your  mother  is  by  this  time  at 
Boulogne,  waiting  for  her  train.  She  will  be  here 
by  nine  at  the  latest.' 

i  Still  three  hours  ! ' 

f  Only  three  hours.  Try  to  sleep  again,  and 
they  will  soon  be  gone/ 

( And  Bruno  ?  ' 

'  Bruno  went  at  midnight  by  the  Petite  Vitesse. 
He  is  with  her  now/ 

De  Benham  sighed  and  closed  his  eyes. 
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6  Claudia,'  he  said  presently,  '  she  has  loved  me 
with  a  perfect  love  — and  I — I  have  loved  her — 
above  all  the  world/ 

<  Is  that  so  ?  ' 

And  Claudia's  thoughts,  as  she  said  this,  re- 
verted to  the  unknown  Juliet. 

6  Aye — above  all  the  world.  You  have  been 
very  good  to  me — Claudia.  Be  good — also  to 
her/ 

( I  will  try.' 

'  Thank  you — God  bless  you.' 

All  this  he  said  without  again  opening  his  eyes, 
and  then  lay  so  long  silent  that  she  thought  he  had 
fallen  asleep.  But  he  was  not  asleep.  He  was 
only  exhausted;  too  weak  to  pursue  anything  like 
a  train  of  thought,  yet  dwelling  dreamily  on  what 
had  last  been  said. 

By-and-byhe  spoke  again — only  three  words: — 

e  Kiss  me,  Claudia.' 

She  bent  over  him  quickly,  and  kissed  him  on 
the  forehead,  putting  his  hair  back  gently  at  the 
same  time  with  her  hand.  Then  for  a  moment  she 
let  her  fingers  linger  in  those  long  dark  meshes ; 
and  her  lips  parted,  as  if  she  were  about  to  speak 
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some  words  of  wife-like  tenderness.  But  those 
words,  whatever  they  might  have  been,  remained 
unuttered.  She  turned  away,  instead;  and  held 
her  peace ;  and  sat  down  silently  in  her  old  place 
behind  the  curtain  at  his  bed-side. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  kissed  him  ;  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  asked  her  to  do  so.  Now 
and  then,  in  the  last  weeks  of  their  engagement, 
he  had  made  some  formal  pretence  of  saluting  her 
when  they  met  or  parted,  coldly  brushing  her 
cheek  with  his  moustache  ;  but  that  was  all.  He 
had  never  kissed  her  lips,  or  begged  a  kiss  from  hers. 
Never,  till  now.  Once,  and  once  only,  had  he 
offered  her  anything  resembling  a  genuine  caress  ; 
and  that  was  when  he  kissed  her  arm  as  they  drove 
from  the  church-door  the  morning  of  their  mar- 
riage.  - 

Many  a  time  since  then,  in  these  long  days  and 
nights  of  watching,  she  had  thought  of  that  little 
incident ;  remembered  how,  for  the  moment,  she 
was  half  offended  by  it ;  remembered,  too,  the 
words  and  the  look  by  which  it  was  accompanied ; 
aye,  and  felt  again  the  warmth  of  his  breath  and 
the  sudden   pressure  of  his  lips.      Many  a  time, 
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also,  when  he  was  sleeping,  she  had  longed  to  give 
back  that  kiss — and  dared  not.  Dared  not,  for 
fear  of  waking  him ;  would  not,  had  she  dared, 
because  of  the  pride  that  was  rooted  in  her  nature 
so  deeply. 

And  now  that  he  had  said  to  her — c  Kiss  me, 
Claudia/  and  she  had  kissed  him — what  was  it 
worth?  What  did  it  imply?  Not  that  beloved 
her.  Not  that  he  was  even  beginning  to  love  her. 
Simply  that  he  was  grateful : — grateful,  somewhat, 
for  her  care  of  himself;  but  grateful,  above  all,  for 
the  promises  she  had  just  given  to  him.  And  then 
she  told  herself  that  he  only  cared  for  her  as  one 
able  and  willing  to  carry  on  the  main  purpose  of 
his  life,  and  to  be  good  to  his  mother,  if  he  were 
taken  from  her.  In  herself,  and  for  herself,  she 
was  nothing  to  him. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  checked  what 
she  might  have  said,  and  caused  her  to  turn  away 
when  her  whole  heart  was  going  out  to  him  in  pity 
and  tenderness. 

Meanwhile  De  Benham  dropped  asleep  again ; 
and  the  chimes  told  off  quarter  after  quarter ;  and 
the  time  drew  on  to  half-past  eight  o'clock,  when 
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the  early  train  from  Boulogne  would  be  due. 
Then  Claudia  went  to  another  room,  changed  her 
dress,  smoothed  her  hair,  and  ordered  breakfast 
to  be  prepared  in  the  salon. 

By  the  time  she  had  done  this,  De  Benham 
was  awake  and  asking  for  her. 

i  It  is  just  nine/  he  said  querulously.  e  Is  she 
never  coming?  Am  I  to  die — to  die  in  this  place 
without  seeing  her  a^ain?' 

'  Hark  V  said  Claudia,  holding  up  her  hand. 

There  was  a  sound  of  rapid  wheels  turning  the 
corner  by  the  market-place,  rumbling  under  the 
porte-cochere,  drawing  up  in  the  courtyard.  The 
next  moment  Claudia  was  out  in  the  gallery,  and 
Lady  De  Benham,  pale,  breathless,  haggard  from 
fatigue  and  anxiety,  was  hastening  up  to  the  land- 
ing at  the  farther  end. 

The  two  women  met  half-way. 

'  Is  he  dead  ? '  said  the  poor  mother,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot. 

i  Xo,  no — waiting  for  you — asking  for  you  ! 
This  way.' 

And  Claudia  took  Lady  De  Benham  by  the 
arm  as  if  she  were  a  child  ;  drew  her  on  swiftly 
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to  the  yellow  chamber ;  saw  her  dart  to  the  bed- 
side; heard  the  first  long,  low,  sobbing  wail  of 
mingled  joy  and  grief;  and  then,  shutting  the  door 
upon  that  love  and  that  greeting  in  which  she  had 
no  part,  turned  away — alone. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

TOO  LATE. 

What  with  the  suspense  of  expectation  and  the 
emotion  of  meeting,  the  sick  man  became  suddenly 
and  signally  worse  about  half-an-hour  after  Lady 
De  Benham's  arrival  at  the  Tete  de  Boeuf.  Such 
factitious  strength  as  fever  and  excitement  had 
helped  to  buoy  him  up  with,  deserted  him  at  a 
blow.  His  feeble  pulse  went  down  to  the  lowest 
ebb,  as  the  barometer  drops  before  a  storm ;  and 
he  fell  into  a  succession  of  fainting  fits,  each  more 
prolonged  and  more  obstinate  than  the  last.  The 
work  of  exhaustion  was,  in  truth,  so  rapid,  that  it 
seemed  at  one  time  as  if  he  could  not  possibly  hold 
out  through  the  day. 

All  that  evening,  all  that  night,  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  He  was  quite  unconscious — un- 
conscious, that  is  to  say,  of  where  he  was,  and 
who  he  was,  and  of  the  people  watching  by  his 
bed;   not  unconscious,  perhaps,    of  that    strange 
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Shore  within  sight  of  which  his  fragile  bark  was 
drifting  ;  not  unconscious,  perhaps,  of  those  sights 
and  sounds,  half  from  earth  and  half  from  heaven, 
voices  of  men  and  voices  of  angels,  that  meet 
and  mingle  midway  across  that  dread,  mysterious 
gulf  that  flows  between  the  worlds. 

Monsieur  Laportaire,  having  been  in  close  at- 
tendance upon  'his  patient  all  the  day,  sat  up  with 
him  half  the  night  as  well ;  and  in  the  morning 
a  great  physician  for  whom  he  had  telegraphed 
to  Paris  arrived  by  the  early  train.  A  very 
great  man  in  every  sense  was  this  famous  phy- 
sician from  Paris.  He  was  tall,  and  he  was 
bulky.  He  had  a  great  head,  and  a  great  beard, 
and  a  great  voice,  and  a  great  idea  of  his  own 
importance.  He  wrote  his  prescription,  too,  in 
a  handwriting  so  colossal  that  it  sprawled  over 
the  page  like  the  trail  of  some  enormous  beetle 
that  had  tumbled  into  the  ink-bottle  and  escaped 
across  the  paper. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  De  Benham  had 
taken  a  turn  for  the  better  before  this  eminent 
man  made  his  appearance.  His  breathing  had 
become  deeper  and  steadier ;  a  certain  warmth 
had  begun  to  diffuse  itself  through  his  veins;  a 
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faint  glow  of  returning  life  had  dawned  upon  the 
death-like  pallor  of  his  face.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  vital  wave,  having  ebbed  to  its  farthest  limit, 
had  begun  to  flow  back  again.  Nature,  and 
youth,  and  Monsieur  Laportaire  (and  perhaps  the 
prayers  of  two  women  who  loved  him)  had  saved 
him,  indeed,  just  at  that  extreme  moment  when 
salvation  seemed  no  longer  within  reach.  And 
then — in  strict  accordance  with  that  supreme  Law 
of  Contrary  that  governs  things  professional  —  the 
big  man  from  Paris  (having  stayed  a  very  short 
time  and  pocketed  a  very  large  fee)  got  the  credit 
of  it. 

For  some  days,  however,  it  could  scarcely  be 
said  of  De  Benham  that  he  was  even  out  of 
danger.  He  was  only  out  of  danger  in  so  far 
that,  supposing  him  to  have  no  relapses  and  to 
be  tended  with  the  most  unremitting  devotion,  he 
might,  by  God's  mercy,  still  recover.  The  fever, 
it  is  true,  had  left  him;  but  it  had  left  him  as 
helpless,  and  almost  as  unconscious,  as  an  infant. 
So  he  slept,  and  waked,  and  was  fed,  and  slept 
again  continually ;  scarce  knowing  the  difference 
betwixt  day  and  night;  aware  always  of  some 
watchful   presence   in   the  room,  of  some  tender 
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hand  ever  ready  to  minister  to  his  wants ;  but  so 
weak,  so  dreamy,  so  unobservant  of  things  ex- 
ternal, that  for  the  most  part  he  neither  knew  nor 
cared  to  know  whether  the  noiseless  footfall  and 
the  ready  hand  were  those  of  wife  or  mother. 

Then,  by  degrees,  that  which  Claudia  had 
foreseen  and  dreaded  began  to  be  the  case.  Lady 
De  Benham  fell  gradually  into  her  own  old  place, 
usurping  first  one,  then  another,  of  those  duties 
upon  which  her  daughter-in-law  had  come  to  set 
so  high  a  price — usurping  them,  too,  with  a  sense 
of  undisplaced  priority  that  to  Claudia  was  in- 
expressibly galling.  And  yet  Lady  De  Benham, 
from  her  own  point  of  view,  was  justified.  For 
what,  she  asked  herself,  was  this  stranger's  claim 
in  comparison  with  her  own  ?  Of  what  value  was 
that  cold  vow  so  lately  taken,  when  weighed 
against  the  devotion  of  half  a  lifetime?  The 
marriage,  she  knew  but  too  well,  had  been  a 
marriage  of  convenience,  of  interest,  of  ambition — 
no  true  marriage  in  the  sight  of  Heaven;  no 
irrevocable  marriage,  as  yet,  in  the  sight  of  man. 
Whereas  she  ....  was  she  not  his  mother? 
Had  she  not  nursed  him  in  sickness  and  adored 
him   in   absence?     Had   she  not    lived   for  him, 
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prayed  for  him,  struggled  for  him  through  as 
many  years  of  exile  and  poverty  as  might  twice 
out-number  the  weeks  of  his  loveless  engagement 
to  Claudia  Hardwicke? 

It  must  be  admitted,  in  common  justice  to 
Lady  De  Benham,  that  had  she  dreamed  how 
her  son's  wife  had  come  to  love  him,  not  for  his 
rank  but  for  himself,  she  would  have  acted  differ- 
ently. Hard  as  might  have  been  the  task,  she 
would  have  yielded  those  privileges  which  now 
she  believed  to  be  reasonably  and  rightfully  her 
own.  But  of  this  love  she  knew  nothing ;  and 
so  it  came  about  that  before  she  had  been  two 
days  at  Abbeville,  she  had  taken  the  patient 
altogether  into  her  own  hands. 

And  Claudia  allowed  her  to  do  so ;  yielding 
more  and  more  ground  at  each  fresh  encroach- 
ment ;  saying  nothing ;  making  no  sign ;  with- 
drawing silently  into  the  citadel  of  her  pride ;  and 
(as  she  had  all  along  foreseen  she  should  do,  if  it 
came  to  this)  resigning  those  rights  which  she 
would  condescend  neither  to  dispute  nor  to 
share. 

And  now,  as  the  days  went  by  and  De  Ben- 
ham  be^an  bv  little  and  little  to  take  a  firmer 
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hold  upon  life,  so  she  had  to  endure  the  unspeak- 
able disappointment  of  seeing  how,  in  all  things 
and  for  all  things,  he  turned  to  his  mother  instead 
of  to  herself.  If  he  thirsted,  if  his  feet  were  cold, 
if  his  head  was  not  high  enough,  it  was  towards 
Lady  De  Benham  that  he  looked  when  he  com- 
plained of  the  inconvenience.  It  was  she  who  held 
the  cup  of  tisane,  or  spread  the  shawl,  or  placed 
the  pillow.  If  he  fancied  to  be  read  to,  it  was  — 
'Mutter,  dear  —  another  chapter  of  that  Tauchnitz 
novel;  '  or  'Mutter,  dear,  do  you  remember  where 
you  left  off  yesterday  in  that  poem  of  Browning's  V 
And  then  Lady  De  Benham  would  bring  the 
book  to  his  bedside  and  read  to  him,  holding  his 
hand  the  while,  till  he  would  fall  asleep.  Nor 
was  this  all.  When  his  mother  fetched  him  this 
or  that,  or  arranged  any  little  thing  for  his  com- 
fort, he  would  smile  at  her  for  it,  looking  pleased 
and  peaceful,  but  saying  nothing.  Yet,  if  Claudia 
did  the  most  trivial  thing,  he  never  failed  to  thank 
her  for  it,  as  he  might  have  thanked  a  stranger. 
This  pained  her  keenly. 

s  Don't  thank  me/  she  said  one  day  when,  see- 
ing that  he  was  troubled  byr  the  light,  she  drew 
down  the  blind. 
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'Why  should  I  not  thank  you?3  he  asked, 
with  a  passing  gleam  of  surprise. 

i  Because  it  sounds  as  if  you  thought  it  gave 
me  trouble.' 

'But  it  does  give  you  trouble.' 

1 1  do  not  think  so.' 

f  Ah,  but  —  but  I  should  be  most  ungrateful, 
if  .   .  .  .' 

He  hesitated,  and  looked  uncomfortable. 

'  You  do  not  thank  your  mother,'  said  Claudia, 
smiling. 

c  No  ;  but  then  she  is  my  mother,  and  it 
seems  only  natural  that  she  should  do  these 
things.' 

Claudia  iced  over  instantly. 

1  True,'  she  said  coldly.  6 1  observe  the  differ- 
ence.' 

After  that,  she  never  again  desired  him  not 
to  thank  her. 

It  was  just  at  this  time,  when  the  constraint 
that  he  felt  towards  his  wife  was  constantly  mani- 
festing itself  in  trifles,  that  De  Benham's  love  for 
his  mother  seemed  to  gain  intensity  from  day  to 
day.  If  she  left  the  room,  ten  to  one  but  his  first 
word  to  Claudia  would  be  something  in  her  praise. 
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When  she  came  in,  his  whole  countenance  would 
brighten.  His  voice  when  he  spoke  to  her  had 
a  softness,  and  his  smile  a  sweetness,  that  Claudia 
never  detected  in  them  at  other  times. 

'  It  is  so  good,  Mutterchen,  to  see  you  sitting 
there,'  he  would  sometimes  say.  ( When  you 
first  came,  and  I  used  to  wake  and  find  you  by 
my  side,  I  could  hardly  believe  it  was  not  all  a 
dream.' 

Another  day,  when  she  had  been  reading: — 
6  I  don't  care  what  book  you  take  up,'  he 
said,  tenderly.  'Your  voice  is  like  Cordelia's, 
"  ever  soft,  gentle,  and  low  —  an  excellent  thing  in 
woman."  I  often  listen  to  the  voice  alone,  and 
not  a  bit  to  what  you  are  reading.' 

Now  there  was  nothing  little  or  envious  in 
Claudia  Hardwicke's  nature.  Her  faults  were 
masculine  in  their  kind.  She  was  proud ;  she 
was  ariibitious  ;  she  was  hard ;  but  she  was  not 
naturally  jealous,  or  even  exacting.  These  things, 
however,  tried  her  severely.  She  put  them  from 
her  at  first,  telling  herself  that  Lady  De  Ben- 
ham  was  the  best  of  mothers  and  De  Benham 
the  best  of  sons,  and  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
rejoice    in    their    affection.      But    strive    as    she 
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might  to  attain  unto  such  rejoicing,  it  was  impos- 
sible, as  time  went  on,  that  she  should  not  suffer, 
and  suffer  bitterly.  She  must  have  suffered  if 
even  she  had  not  loved  him.  She  must  have 
suffered  in  the  mere  sense  of  solitude  and  ex- 
clusion; in  the  daily  and  hourly  sight  of  an 
affection  in  which  she  had  no  part ;  in  the  know- 
ledge that  she  was  just  the  third  person  whose 
presence  was  a  restraint  upon  them  both.  But 
loving  him  as  cold  and  haughty  women  do  love 
when  their  turn  comes  —  silently,  passionately, 
profoundly  —  great  sorrow  fell  upon  her  as  the 
weeks  went  on. 

For,  the  more  she  suffered  the  more  she  loved; 
and  the  more  she  loved,  the  more  cold  and  dis- 
tant she  became. 

As  De  Benham  progressed  towards  recovery 
(and  that  progress  was  very  slow  indeed)  she  fell 
into  solitary  habits,  going  out  alone  in  the  early 
mornings  and  again  in  the  afternoons ;  attending 
most  of  the  Cathedral  services ;  exploring  the 
quaint  old  mediaeval  town ;  and  leaving  the  mother 
and  son  to  themselves  for  hours  together.  For  it 
was  now  May,  and  the  days  were  long,  and  warm, 
and  bright ;  and  Abbeville,  however  it  may  have 
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been  improved  into  commonplace  of  late,  was  then 
as  curious  and  picturesque  a  town  as  any  in 
France.  Claudia  soon  came  to  know  the  place  by 
heart — all  the  tortuous  alleys  of  antique  gabled 
houses  with  overhanging  upper  storeys;  all  the 
windings  of  the  sluggish,  Flemish-looking  canals 
and  no  less  sluggish  river ;  the  curious  bridges, 
some  of  wood  and  some  of  stone ;  the  neglected 
gardens  and  tottering  summer-houses  on  the  banks 
of  the  Somme ;  the  dilapidated  churches  that 
seemed  to  have  purposely  hidden  themselves  in 
the  darkest  court-yards  and  most  out-of-the-way 
corners  of  the  town ;  the  ancient  fortifications, 
now  converted  into  pleasant  slopes  all  green  with 
grass  and  silvered  over  with  daisies;  the  sleepy 
barges;  the  primitive  old-world  charettes,  some 
drawn  by  oxen,  that  came  rumbling  in  with 
country  produce  every  morning ;  the  wizened  old 
women  in  their  black  hoods  and  cloaks ;  the  men 
in  their  sabots  and  blouses ;  the  Serjents  de  Ville 
in  their  cocked  hats  and  yellow  facings ;  the 
cripple  who  sold  candles  and  little  rosaries  in  the 
Cathedral  porch  ;  the  soldiers  ;  the  beggars  ;  the 
railway  omnibus ;  the  sights,  and  smells,  and  noises 
of  the  place — she  knew  these  all  familiarly  ere 
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long ;  even  passing  the  gates  at  times  and  wander- 
ing along  the  poplar-bordered  roads  leading  to  the 
station,  to  St.  Yalery,  and  to  the  field  of  Cressy 
where  the  great  battle  was  fought  five  hundred 
years  before. 

But  picturesque  as  the  place  was,  Claudia  was 
now  too  restless  and  too  unhappy  to  derive  any 
real  pleasure  from  these  explorations.  The  beauty 
was  there,  and  she  observed  it ;  but  that  was  all. 
It  moved  her  to  no  delight — it  roused  in  her  no 
thankfulness.  To  the  proud,  solitary  woman  wan- 
dering hither  and  thither  with  her  silent  anguish 
ever  shut  up  in  her  heart,  what  joy  could  there  be 
in  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  of  architectural 
detail,  of  colour  and  combination ;  in  gabled  roofs, 
and  curious  iron-work,  and  reflections  of  arches 
in  still  waters? 

The  pleasantest  sight  of  each  day,  however, 
in  her  eyes,  was  the  great  square  in  front  of  the 
Cathedral,  which  (besides  the  general  market  held 
there  once  a-week)  used  to  bloom  like  a  garden 
every  morning  with  fresh  fruits  and  flowers  and 
earlv  vegetables.  There  the  countrv  women  sat 
behind  their  stalls  under  parti-coloured  umbrellas 
1  beautiful,  Daedalian,'  like   variegated  sunflowers 
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of  gigantic  growth;  and  the  great  old  grey  Cathe- 
dral filled  all  one  side  of  the  Place,  half  in 
shadow,  half  in  sunshine — a  mountain  of  carved 
stone,  and  painted  glass,  and  sumptuous  tracer j. 

Claudia  spent  much  of  her  time  in  the  Cathedral. 
The  doors  were  always  open,  and  she  used  to  go 
in  and  out  as  she  pleased ;  resting  there  when  she 
was  tired ;  musing  and  dreaming  up  and  down  the 
shadowy  aisles ;  listening  to  the  friendly  chimes ; 
kneeling  like  others  at  service  time,  and  saying 
her  own  prayers  to  the  rolling  music  of  the  organ 
and  the  chanting  of  the  choir.  The  verier  came 
to  know  her  by  sight  ere  long,  and,  taking  her  for 
as  good  a  Catholic  as  the  rest,  used  to  sprinkle 
her  with  his  asperge  when  she  went  out  with  the 
congregation. 

Meanwhile,  De  Benham  dragged  on  through 
all  the  stages  of  gradual  convalescence,  being 
carried  first  from  the  bed  to  the  sofa  in  the  middle 
of  the  day — then  sitting  up  to  dinner  in  an  easy 
chair — then  getting  as  far  as  the  adjoining  salon — 
then  being  wheeled  into  the  gallery  when  the  day 
was  warm  enough  and  the  sun  was  shining.  By- 
and-by,  as  his  strength  returned,  he  drove  out 
daily,   and  even  walked  with  the  support  of  an 
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arm  to  lean  upon  and  the  help  of  a  stick.  His 
wound,  also,  healed  as  it  had  never  healed  till  now, 
and  promised  soon  to  give  him  no  further  trouble. 

Abbeville,  however,  is  not  such  a  place  as  an 
invalid  would  choose  to  stay  in  when  once  he  was 
strong  enough  to  move  elsewhere :  and  as  De 
Benham  got  better,  he  longed  to  escape  from 
the  street  noises,  the  chimes,  and  the  comfortless 
hotel.  M.  Laportaire  recommended  one  of  the 
North  coast  watering-places — Boulogne,  or  Calais, 
or  Dieppe.  De  Benham  himself  desired  to  push 
on  to  one  of  the  Swiss  Baths  —  Albisbrunn,  or 
Pfeffers,  or  Loeche.  But  as  yet  he  was  too  weak 
to  undertake  a  long  journey,  or  encounter  pro- 
longed fatigue  of  any  kind.  Claudia,  listening 
meanwhile  to  this  project  and  that,  waited  to  see 
how  soon  her  mother-in-law  would  propose  to 
return  to  the  cottage  near  Benhampton. 

At  length  there  came  a  morning  when,  Lady 
De  Benham  having  gone  out  (it  might  be  pur- 
posely) into  the  town,  De  Benham  asked  his  wife 
how  she  would  like  to  spend  some  weeks  at  Spa, 
in  Belgium. 

'  I  should  object  to  no  place  that  would  be 
likely  to  do  you  good/  replied  Claudia. 
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( I  have  a  notion  that  I  should  like  Spa/  he 
said. 

c  I  have  heard  that  it  is  pretty ;  and  not  want- 
ing in  amusements/ 

6  And  it  is  on  our  way  to  Switzerland  and  the 
Rhine.' 

fYes — that  is  some  recommendation.' 

He  hesitated ;  looked  down ;  fidgeted  with  a 
paper-knife  and  a  book. 

6  You  would  not,  I  suppose,  enjoy  it  less,'  he 
said,  ( if  my  mother  accompanied  us  ? ' 

The  question  was  an  awkward  one,  and  awk- 
wardly put.  He  might  have  said  the  same  thing 
in  half  a  dozen  better  ways;  above  all,  without 
making  it  so  difficult  for  Claudia  to  reply  to 
him. 

She  paused — not  because  she  was  taken  by 
surprise,  for  she  had  foreseen  something  of  this 
request ;  but  that  she  might  weigh  her  words 
before  uttering  them. 

e  What  you  will  enjoy  most  is  now,  I  think, 
the  point  to  be  considered,'  she  said  at  length. 

De  Benham  looked  at  her  anxiously.  He 
observed  that  she  spoke  with  some  constraint ;  but 
her  face   told  nothing. 
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•'  I  wish  nothing  that  you — do  not  wish/  lie 
said. 

But  Claudia  would  express  neither  inclination 
nor  disinclination.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
world  that  she  desired  so  little  as  to  have  Lady 
De  Benkani  for  a  permanent  travelling  com- 
panion :  but  this  she  was  determined  not  to  say. 
Neither  would  she  affect,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
a  willingness  that  she  could  not  feel. 

•  For  how  long  do  you  propose  to  stay  there  ?  ' 
she  asked. 

i  At  Spa  ?  Oh,  a  few  weeks  —  perhaps  five 
or   six ;    till   I    am   strong   enoucdi   to  so   on   in 

•  o  o  o 

earnest. ' 

Then  Claudia  was  again  silent,  asking  herself 
what  she  should  do  next?  What  she  should  say? 
Supposing  Lady  De  Benham  to  spend  those  five 
or  six  weeks  with  them  at  Spa,  would  it  end 
there  ?  And  if  it  did  not  end  there,  where  would 
it  end?  What  should  then  prevent  her  from 
going  on  with  them  up  the  Rhine,  and  even  into 
Switzerland  ?  And  if  to  Switzerland,  why  not  to 
Italy?  Would  it  not  be  well,  and  right,  and 
wise,  to  ask  at  once  where  the  limit  of  her  visit 
was  to  be  drawn?     She  was  to  live  with  them  at 
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Benhampton.  That  had  been  settled  long  since ; 
but  they  were  to  have  spent  a  year  together  first. 
And  now,  perhaps,  they  might  never  be  together 
— that  is  to  say,  really  together,  quite  alone,  learn- 
ing to  love  each  other  and  make  each  other  happy. 
Ought  she  not  to  say  something  of  this  danger, 
and  of  the  evils  that  might  arise  to  both  of  them, 
if  they  were  not  careful  to  avert  it?  Yet  how 
could  she  urge  these  things  upon  him?  How 
could  she  ask  him  to  travel  alone  with  her,  if  he 
did  not  himself  desire  such  close  companionship  ? 
Had  they  at  any  time  stood  in  more  lover-like 
relationship  towards  each  other,  it  would  have 
been  less  difficult.  Had  they  been  alone  together 
for  even  one  short  week  before  he  fell  ill,  it  would 
have  been  comparatively  easy.  But  they  were 
still  strangers  —  as  much  strangers  as  ever;  and 
his  illness,  though  at  first  it  promised  to  draw 
them  nearer  to  each  other,  had  ended  by  widen- 
ing the  gulf  between  them. 

There,  however,  was  the  gulf;  and  there,  also, 
was  Claudia's  pride.  Her  common  sense,  her 
convictions,  her  love,  all  bade  her  speak  while 
the  opportunity  was  to  her  hand.  Her  pride 
tied    her  tongue  and  constrained  her   to   silence. 
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How  could  she  speak  ?  Would  it  not  be  like  ask- 
ing for  his  love  ? 

These  arguments,  which  take  so  long  to  tell, 
chased  each  other  through  her  mind  so  rapidly 
that  they  seemed  to  come  simultaneously.  But 
this  last  question  came  last,  and  decided  her.  De 
Benham,  seeing  only  her  grave,  pale  face  and 
averted  eyes,  knew  nothing,  guessed  nothing  of 
the  conflict  within.  Almost  before  he  had  ob- 
served her  silence,  that  conflict  was  over. 

6  Shall  I,  then,  invite  my  mother  to  go  on 
with  us  ? '   he  said. 

'  If  you  please.' 

(  Or,  perhaps,  if  it  came  from  you  .  .   .  y 

Claudia  rose  abruptly. 

'  Many  thanks,'  she  said,  with  a  smile  of  ir- 
repressible bitterness.  f  I  think  that  invitation  will 
come  best  from  yourself.' 

And  with  this,  she  swept  past  his  chair  and 
into  the  adjoining  room. 

Now  De  Benham  saw  that  smile,  and  a  sudden 
misgiving  came  upon  him.  Had  Claudia  conceded 
this  point  imwillingly  ?  Was  it  unwise  in  him 
to  have  asked  it?  Could  it  be,  in  any  way, 
construed   by  her  into   a  lack  of  courtesy,  or  of 
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due  regard,  on  his  part?  Was  he  not  bound, 
now  if  ever,  to  consider  what  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  her? 

Disturbed  and  perplexed,  he  waited  a  few 
moments ;  then  rose  and  followed  her. 

f  Claudia,'  he  said,  tapping  at  the  door. 

But  Claudia  did  not  answer. 

'Claudia — are  you  there?' 

Finding  that  she  was  still  silent,  he  opened 
the  door  and  looked  in ;  but  the  room  was  empty 
and  the  wardrobe  open,  and  the  door  leading  to 
the  gallery  ajar. 

6  Ah,  well ! '  he  muttered,  half  aloud,  as  he 
dropped  back  again  into  his  chair,  e  perhaps  it  is 
best  so.  If  she  cared  for  me,  it  would  be  another 
matter.' 

And  then  Lady  De  Benham  came  in,  having 
passed  Claudia  in  the  courtyard,  and  his  first 
words  made  the  thing  irrevocable. 

'You  must  come  with  us,  Mutter  dear,'  he 
said,  eagerly.     i  It  is  all  settled.' 

'  But  are  you  quite  sure  .  .  .' 

i  That  I  could  not  endure  to  part  from  you  ? 
Yes  —  quite  sure.     Ah,  if  you  only  knew  how  I 
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longed  for  you  when  I  was  so  bad  !  My  desperate 
fear  was  lest  I  should  die  without  seeing  you.' 

Then  Lady  De  Benhani  sat  down  beside  her 
son,  and  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  drew  his 
head  to  her  bosom,  as  if  he  were  a  little  child. 

i  Are  you  happy,  my  son  ?  '  she  said,  tenderly. 
i  Are  you  happy  ?  ' 

6  Happy ! '  he  repeated.  e  What  is  happiness? 
To  live  for  one  object,  and  attain  it  ?  If  so,  I  am 
happy.  I  made  a  vow,  and  I  have  kept  it.  I 
thank  God  that  He  has  enabled  me  to  keep 
it/ 

f  But  is  that  all  ? ' 

( Nay —  I  have  yet  more.  Mutter,  dear,  I 
have  you.' 

'  And  your  wife.' 

fMy  wife?  Yes  —  I  have  my  wife.  We  es- 
teem each  other.  We  respect  each  other.  We 
have  united  our  interests  and  exchanged  certain 
advantages,  and  are  both,  I  trust,  so  far  content 
with  our  lot.  But  as  regards  love,  we  have  never 
dreamt  of  such  a  possibility  —  and  never  shall 
dream  of  it.     "  'Tis  not  in  the  bond."  ' 

6  If  two  persons  who  really  esteem  each  other 
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go  together  through  life,  it  is  strange,  indeed,  if 
that  esteem  does  not  become  love  in  the  course  of 
the  journey/ 

De  Benham  shook  his  head. 

e  My  journey/  he  said,  '  lies  through  a  desert.' 

In  the  meanwhile,  Claudia  had  taken  her  hat 
and  gone  swiftly  out,  turning  as  usual  towards  the 
market-place.  The  Cathedral  doors  were  standing 
open.  In  the  market  all  was  noise  and  sunshine ; 
in  the  church  all  was  silence  and  shadow.  She 
went  in ;  sat  down  in  a  dark  and  distant  corner ; 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

It  was  all  over.  The  supreme  moment,  she 
told  herself,  was  gone  by.  She  might  have 
spoken,  and  she  had  not  spoken ;  and  now  it 
was  too  late.  Now,  too  surely,  his  love  and  his 
confidence  would  never  be  hers.  Now,  too  surely, 
that  gulf  would  go  on  widening  between  them, 
never  to  be  bridged  over  in  this  world.  And 
then,  as  Claudia  thought  of  the  life  that  lay  before 
her — of  the  love  that  would  never  be  spoken  and 
the  solitude  that  would  never  be  shared — a  dread- 
ful sense  of  hopelessness  fell  upon  her ;  a  hopeless- 
ness so  crushing,  so  profound,  that  it  seemed  to 
deaden  heart  and  brain  within  her. 
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Poor  woman  !  she  had  thought  to  be  happy, 
according  to  her  ideal.  She  had  bargained  for 
position  and  a  title ;  she  had  not  bargained  for 
love.  And  Love  had  come — Love  the  Nemesis, 
Love  the  Avenger  —  and  the  things  for  which  she 
had  sold  herself  were  turned  to  dust  and  ashes 
on  her  lips.  What  cared  she  now  for  that  coronet 
which  once  stood  to  her  as  the  outward  and  visible 
type  of  all  human  felicity?  What  was  it  now 
that  she  had  married  a  lord,  and  that  her  servants 
called  her  i  my  lady  ?'  She  would  have  given  it 
all  —  coronet,  title,  and  the  wealth  she  had  paid 
for  them — in  exchange  for  the  love  that  would 
never  be  hers.  And  was  this,  she  asked  herself, 
the  punishment  of  her  ambition  ? 

She  sat  for  a  long  time  in  the  church,  taking 
no  heed  of  the  quarters  as  they  chimed  away  ; 
conscious  of  nothing  but  her  own  despair.  By- 
and-byj  the  choristers  met  in  the  choir  to  practise, 
and  a  low,  melancholy  sound  of  chanting  echoed 
down  the  aisles.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  tears 
came  to  her  relief,  and  she  wept  long  and 
silently. 

When  at  length  the  singing  was  over  and 
she  had  recovered  her  self-control,  she  rose  and 
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went  out  into  the  town  and  past  the  gates,  taking 
a  long  walk  into  the  open  country  beyond.  Here 
she  sat  down  for  awhile  on  a  bench  by  the  road- 
side, took  off  her  hat,  and  let  the  cool  air  blow 
upon  her  face;  nor  did  she  go  back  to  the  hotel 
till  she  felt  sure  that  no  trace  remained  to  show 
that  she  had  been  weeping. 

That  same  evening,  De  Benham  received 
among  other  letters  from  England,  the  following 
from  Archibald  Blyth  : — 

'  Prior's  Walk,  May  26th,  1862. 
'  My  dear  De  Benham, — 

c  I  am  heartily  glad  to  learn  that  you  are 
so  much  better.  Mr.  Hardwicke  informs  me  that 
you  will  be  resuming  your  journey  very  shortly. 
This  is  good  news  indeed,  and  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  it.  I  have  news  for 
you,  too  —  the  best  of  news,  to  my  mind.  I  am 
engaged  to  be  married ;  and  when  I  tell  you  who 
the  lady  is,  T  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
in  thinking  that  I  am  the  luckiest  fellow  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

6  The  lady  is  Miss  Alleyne.  When  I  see  how 
beautiful,  and  clever,  and  amiable  she  is,  I  can 
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hardly  believe  in  my  own  good  fortune.  That 
she  is  ever  so  much  too  good  for  me,  I  know  as 
well  as  you  do;  but  since  she  is  willing  to  put 
up  with  me,  and  as  I  love  her  with  all  my  heart, 
I  suppose  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  on 
that  head.  Mr.  Hardwicke  has  kindly  given  me 
to  understand  that  he  intends  still  farther  to 
improve  my  position  in  the  house  before  long ; 
and  I  have  great  hopes  of  being  married  before 
Christmas. 

'  Pray  remember  me  to  my  cousin  Claudia ; 
and  believe  me,  my  dear  De  Benham,  with  heart- 
iest good  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness, 

e  Your  faithful  Friend, 

e  Archibald  Blyth. 

(  P.S.  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  give 
you  your  title,  and  call  my  cousin  Lady  De 
Benham.  If  I  have  done  wrong,  please  forgive 
the  omission/ 

e  Here  is  a  letter  that  will  interest  you,  Clau- 
dia/ said  De  Benham,  handing  it  to  her  across 
the  table ;    for  they  were  at  dinner  when  the  post 
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came  in.  'It  is  from  Archie — and  he  is  engaged 
to  be  married.' 

Claudia  read  the  letter,  and  returned  it. 

e  Poor  Archie V  she  said.  'His  letters  are 
just  like  himself.     Who  is  the  lady?' 

e  She  is  the  daughter  of  that  Alleyne  who 
painted  "  The  Athens  of  Pericles "  which  your 
brother  bought  out  of  last  year's   Exhibition/ 

'And  is  she  all  that  he  says?' 

' Yes  ;  she  is  pretty — more  than  pretty.  And 
certainly  clever.' 

Here  Lady  De  Benham,  having  read  the  letter 
in  her  turn,  joined  in  the  conversation. 

'  I  never  heard  of  this  Miss  Alleyne  before,' 
she  said.     '  Where  have  you  seen  her,  Temple  ? ' 

'We  met  her  —  Archie  and  I  —  ages  ago,  at 
Chillingford,  a  little  place  on  the  Wye,  that  time 
when  we  made  our  pedestrian  tour,  you  know,  and 
I  first  went  to  Benhampton.  We  all  happened  to 
be  staying  at  the  same  inn — it  was  a  mere  village, 
and  there  was  only  one  in  the  place.  Such  a  pri- 
mitive little  inn  as  it  was,  too !  Archie  and  I  used 
to  eat  off  wooden  platters  and  get  our  dinners  in 
the  kitchen.' 

All  this  he  said  with  apparent  ease  and  indif- 
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ference — with  almost  too  much  ease,  and  too  much 
indifference,  as  it  happened ;  for  Claudia  guessed 
the  truth. 

(  Is  the  lady's  name  Juliet  V  she  asked. 

De  Benham  flushed  scarlet. 

(  That  is — I  believe — Miss  Alleyne's  name/  he 
said,  with  evident  embarrassment.  i  What  do  you 
know  of  her  ? ' 

(  Nothing,'  replied  Claudia,  coldly.  (  Nothing 
but  her  name.' 

f  You  will  congratulate  Mr.  Blyth,  I  suppose, 
by  return  of  post,'  said  Lady  De  Benham. 

To  which  De  Benham  replied  that  he  was  very 
glad  to  hear  of  Archie's  happiness  —  very  glad 
indeed;  and  that  he  would  write  his  letter  that 
evening. 

But,  somehow,  the  letter  did  not  get  written 
that  evening,  nor  till  several  evenings  after.  For 
De  Benham,  although  he  had,  of  all  men  living, 
the  least  right  to  feel  aggrieved  by  the  turn  things 
had  taken,  did  feel  aggrieved,  nevertheless,  and 
told  himself  again  and  again  that  in  this  matter 
Archie  and  Juliet  had  not  treated  him  well.  By 
becoming  encrao-ed  to  each  other,  it  seemed  to  him 
as  if  they  had  entered  into  some  kind  of  league 
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and  covenant  against  him.  That  Juliet  Alleyne 
should  some  day  console  herself  with  another  was 
reasonable — perhaps.  That  Archie  should  marry 
and  be  happy  was  meet  and  right  in  the  highest 
degree.  But  that  Juliet  Alleyne  should  console 
herself  with  Archie,  and  that  Archie  should  wed 
with  Juliet  Alleyne — this  was  a  consummation  to 
which  De  Benham  could  in  nowise  reconcile  him- 
self with  a  good  grace.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
sense  of  soreness  wore  off,  and  he  succeeded  in 
writing  a  letter  of  congratulation,  sufficiently  cor- 
dial and  sufficiently  sincere ;  and  as  a  letter,  per- 
fect in  its  way. 

In  the  meanwhile,  partly  by  road  and  partly  by 
rail,  stopping  at  Arras,  Mons,  and  Liege  by  the 
way,  they  moved  on  gradually  to  Spa,  where  they 
arrived  towards  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June, 
just  as  the  fashionable  season  began.  At  what 
Hotel  they  put  up ;  how  long  they  remained  there ; 
how  De  Benham,  gaining  health  and  strength  by 
slow  but  sure  degrees,  became  strong  enough  as 
the  summer  and  autumn  progressed,  to  do  the 
Rhine  and  Switzerland  and  the  Italian  lakes,  so 
getting  well  on  the  road  to  Rome  before  Christ- 
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mas ;  how  his  mother  constantly  went  on  with 
them  (  a  little  farther/  till  at  last  there  arose  no 
more  question  as  to  her  going  or  staying ;  how  all 
went  smoothly,  and  yet  all  went  wrong ;  how  they 
two  who  had  vowed  to  become  one  flesh  went  on 
their  long  journey,  together  yet  divided,  wedded 
yet  strangers — all  this  this  can  be  conceived,  but 
need  not  be  told. 

For  here  our  story  ends.  To  those  who  may 
object  that  such  ending  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  romance  should  either 
die  or  be  happy  according  to  the  received  order  of 
things,  it  may  be  answered  that  life  is  unsatis- 
factory, and  death  still  more  so;  and  that  those 
men  and  women  who  neither  die  nor  are  happy 
constitute  the  great  overwhelming  majority  upon 
earth.  For  the  most  part,  apparently,  the  things 
of  this  life  turn  out  neither  wholly  well  nor  wholly 
ill.  Each  star  has  its  night  side,  and  every 
cloud  its  silver  lining.  Prosperity  is  not  all  suc- 
cess ;  conquest  is  not  all  triumph ;  love  is  seldom 
an  unmixed  joy  or  an  unqualified  evil.  We  have 
ssen  how  Temple  De  Benham  desired  riches  and 
Claudia  Hardwicke  rank  ;  and  how  both  attained 
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the  summit  of  their  ambition.    If,  being  successful, 
fc  they  were  not  also  happy,  then  their  story  adds 

^  but  another  testimony  to  the  truth  of  that  maxim 
which  tells  us  that  to  those  whom  the  Gods  chas- 
tise they  grant  the  desires  of  their  hearts. 


THE   END. 


LONDON: 

Printed  by  Strangeways  &  Walden,  Castle  St.  Leicester  Sq. 
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